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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


This series has been undertaken to provide for the ordinary 
citizen a popular account of the history of his own and other 
nations, a chronicle of those movements of the past of which 
the effect is not yet exhausted, and which are still potent for 
the peace and comfort of the present. The writers conceive 
history as a living thing of the most urgent consequence to the 
men of to-day ; they regard the world around us as an organic 
growth dependent upon a long historic ancestry. The modern 
vdew of history — apart from the pedantry of certain specialists 
—is a large view, subordinating the mere vicissitudes of 
dynasties and parliaments to those more fateful events which 
are the true milestones of civilisation. Clio has become an 
active goddess and her eyes range far. History is, of course, 
like all sciences, the quest for a particular kind of truth, but 
that word “ truth ” has been given a generous interpretation. 
The older type of historian was apt to interest himself chiefly 
in the doings of kings and statesmen, the campaigns of generals 
and the contests of parties. These no doubt are important, 
but they are not the whole, and to insist upon them to the 
exclusion of all else is to make the past an unfeatured wilderness, 
where the only personalities are generals on horseback, judges 
in ermine and monarchs in purple. Nowadays, whatever we 
may lack in art, wc have gained in science. The plain man has 
come to his own, and, as Lord Acton has put it, “ The true 
historian must now take his meals in the kitchen.” 

The War brought the meaning of history home to the world. 
Events which befell long ago suddenly became disruptive forces 
to shatter a man’s ease, and he realised that what had seemed 
only a phrase in the textbooks might be a thing to die for. 
The Armistice left an infinity of problems, no one of which 
could be settled without tracing its roots into the past. Both 
time and space seemed to have “ closed up.” Whether we 
like it or not, our isolation is shattered, and not the remotest 
nation can now draw in its skirts from its neighbours. The 
consequence must be that even those who are averse to science, 
and prefer to settle everything by rule of thumb, will be forced 
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to reconsider their views. Foreign politics have become again, 
as they were in the age of Pitt and Castlereagh, of Palmerston 
and Disraeli, urgent matters for every electorate. The average 
citizen recognises that the popular neglect of the subject con- 
tributed in no small degree to the War, and that problems in 
foreign affairs are as vital to him as questions of tariff and 
income tax. Once it used to be believed that a country might 
be rich while its neighbours were poor ; now even the dullest 
is aware that economically the whole world is tightly bound 
together, and that the poverty of a part lessens the prosperity 
of the whole. A merchant finds his profits shrinking becausei 
of the rate of exchange in a land which was his chief market j 
he finds his necessary raw material costly and scarce because 
of the dislocation of industry in some far-away country. He 
recognises that no nation is commercially sufficient to itself, 
and he finds himself crippled, not by the success, but by the 
failure of his foreign colleagues. It is the same in other matters 
than commerce. Peace is every man’s chief interest, but a 
partial peace is impossible. The world is so closely linked 
that one recalcitrant unit may penalise all the others. 

In these circumstances it is inevitable that interest in foreign 
countries, often an unwilling and angry interest, should be 
compulsory for large classes which up to now have scarcely 
given the matter a thought. An understanding of foreign 
conditions — though at first it may not be a very sympathetic 
understanding — is forced upon us by the needs of our daily 
life. This understanding, if it is to be of the slightest 
value, must be based upon some knowledge of history, and 
Clio will be compelled to descend from the schools to the 
market-place. Of all the movements of the day none is more 
hopeful than the spread through all classes of a real, though 
often incoherent, desire for education. Partly it is a fruit of 
the War. Men realise that battles were not won by muddling 
through ; that as long as we muddled we stuck fast, and that 
when we won it was because we used our brains to better 
purpose than our opponents. Partly it is the consequence of 
the long movement towards self-conscious citizenship, which 
some call democracy. Most thinking people to-day believe 
that knowledge spread in the widest commonalty is the only 
cure for many ills. They believe that education in the most 
real sense does not stop with school or college ; indeed, that 
true education may only begin when the orthodox curriculum 
is finished. They believe, further, that this fuller training 
comes by a man’s own efforts and is not necessarily dependent 
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upon certain advantages in his early years. Finally, they 
are assured that true education cannot be merely technical or 
professional instruction ; that it must deal in the larger sense 
with what are called the “humanities.” If this diagnosis is 
correct, then the study of history must play a major part in 
the equipment of the citizen of the future. 

I propose in these few pages to suggest certain reasons why 
the cultivation of the historical sense is of special value at 
this moment. The utilitarian arguments are obvious enough, 
but I would add to them certain considerations of another kind. 

Man, as we know, is long-descended, and so are human society 
and the State. That society is a complex thing, the result of 
a slow organic growth and no mere artificial machine. In a 
living thing such as the State growth must be continuous, like 
the growth of a plant. Every gardener knows that in the 
tending of plants you cannot make violent changes, that you 
cannot transplant a well-grown tree at your pleasure from a 
wooded valley to the bare summit of a hill, that you cannot 
teach rhododendrons to love lime, or grow plants which need 
sun and dry soil in a shady bog. A new machine-made thing 
is simple, but the organic is always subtle and complex. Now, 
half the mischiefs in politics come from a foolish simplification. 
Take two familiar conceptions, the “ political man ” and the 
“ economic man.” Those who regard the citizen purely as a 
political animal, divorce him from all other aspects, moral and 
spiritual, in framing their theory of the State. In the same 
way the “ economic man ” is isolated from all other relations, 
and, if he is allowed to escape from the cage of economic science 
into political theory, will work havoc in that delicate sphere. 
Uoth are false conceptions, if our problem is to find out the 
best way to make actual human beings live together in 
happiness and prosperity. Neither, as a matter of fact, ever 
existed or could exist, and any polity based upon either would 
have the harshness and rigidity and weakness of a machine. 

We have seen two creeds grow up rooted in these abstractions, 
and the error of both lies in the fact that they are utterly 
unhistorical, that they have been framed without any sense 
of the continuity of history. In what we call Prussianism a 
citizen was regarded as a cog in a vast machine called the 
State, to which he surrendered his liberty of judgment and his 
standard of morals. He had no rights against it and no person- 
ality distinct from it. The machine admitted no ethical 
principles which might interfere with its success, and the 
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citizen, whatever his private virtues, was compelled to conform 
to this inverted anarchy. Moreover, the directors of the 
machine regarded the world as if it were a smooth, flat high- 
road. If there were hollows and hills created by time, they 
must be flattened out to make the progress of the machine 
smoother and swifter. The past had no meaning ; all problems 
were considered on the supposition that human nature was 
like a mathematical quantity, and that solutions could be 
obtained by an austere mathematical process. The result was 
tyranny, a highly efficient tyranny, which nevertheless was 
bound to break its head upon the complexities of human nature. 
Such was Prussianism, against which we fought for four years, 
and which for the time is out of fashion. Bolshevism, to use 
the convenient word, started with exactly the same view. It 
believed that you could wipe the slate quite clean and write on 
it what you pleased, that you could build a new world with 
human beings as if they were little square blocks in a child’s 
box of bricks. Karl Marx, from whom it derived much of its 
dogma, interpreted history as only the result of economic 
forces ; he isolated the economic aspect of man from every 
other aspect and desired to re-create society on a purely 
economic basis. Bolshevism, though it wandered very far 
from Marx’s doctrine, had a similar point of view. It sought 
with one sweep of the sponge to blot out all past history, and 
imagined that it could build its castles of bricks without troubling 
about foundations. It also was a tyranny, the worse tyranny 
of the two, perhaps, because it was the stupider. It has had its 
triumphs and its failures, and would now appear to be declining ; 
but it, or something of the sort, will come again, since it 
represents the eternal instinct of theorists who disregard history 
and who would mechanise and unduly simplify human life. 

There will always be much rootless stuff in the world. In 
almost evejy age the creed which lies at the back of Bolshevism 
and Prussianism is preached in some form or other. The 
revolutionary and the reactionary are alike devotees of the 
mechanical. The safeguard against experiments which can 
only end in chaos is the wide diffusion of the historical sense, 
and the recognition that “ counsels to which Time hath not 
been called, Time will not ratify.” 

The second reason is that a sense of history is a safeguard 
against another form of abstraction. Ever since the War the 
world has indulged in a debauch of theorising, and the con- 
sequence has been an orgy of catchwords and formulas, which, 
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unless they axe critically examined, are bound to turn political 
discussion into a desert. The weakening of the substance of 
many accepted creeds seems to have disposed men to cling 
more feverishly to their shibboleths. Take any of our con- 
temporary phrases — “self-determination,” “liberty,” “the 
right to work,” “ the right to maintenance,” “ the proletariat,” 
“ class consciousness,” “ international solidarity,” and so forth. 
They all have a kind of dim meaning, but as they are currently 
used they have many very different meanings, and these 
meanings arc often contradictory. I think it was Lord Acton 
who once said he had counted two hundred definitions of 
“ liberty.” Abraham Lincoln’s words are worth remembering : 
“ The world has never yet had a good definition of the word 
* liberty,’ and the American people just now are much in want 
of one. We are all declaring for liberty ; but in using the 
same word we do not all mean the same thing. We assume 
the word ‘ liberty ’ to mean that each worker can do as he 
pleases with himself and the product of his labour, while, on 
the other hand, it may mean that some man can do as he 
pleases with other men and the product of other men’s labour.” 
Are we not in the same difficulty to-day ? Perhaps the worst 
sinner in this respect is the word “ democracy.” As commonly 
used, it has a dozen quite distinct meanings, when it has any 
meaning at all, and we are all familiar in political discussions 
with the circular argument — that such and such a measure is 
good for the people because it is democratic ; and if it be asked 
why it is democratic, the answer is “ Because it is good for the 
people.” “ Democratic ” really describes that form of govern- 
ment in which the policy of the State is determined and its 
business conducted by the will of the majority of its citizens, 
expressed through some regular channel. It is a word which 
denotes machinery, not purpose. “ Popular,” often used as 
an equivalent, means merely that the bulk of the people approve 
of a particular mode of government. “ Liberal,” the other 
assumed equivalent, implies those notions of freedom, toleration 
and pacific progress which lie at the roots of Western civilisation. 
The words are clearly not interchangeable. A policy or a 
government may be popular without being liberal or demo- 
cratic ; there have been highly popular tyrannies ; the German 
policy of 1914 was popular, but it was not liberal, nor was 
Germany a democracy. America is a democracy, but it is not 
always liberal ; the French Republic has at various times in 
its history been both liberal and democratic without being 
popular. Accurately employed, “ democratic ” describes a 
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particular method, “ popular ” an historical fact, “ liberal ” 
a quality and an ideal. The study of history will make us 
chary about the loud, vague use of formulas. It will make us 
anxious to see catchwords in their historical relations, and 
will help us to realise the maleficent effect of phrases which 
have a fine rhetorical appeal, but very little concrete meaning. 
If political science is to be anything but a vicious form of 
casuistry it is very necessary to give its terms an exact inter- 
pretation, for their slipshod use will tend to create false 
oppositions and conceal fundamental agreements, and thereby 
waste the energy of mankind in empty disputation. 

The third reason for the study of history is that it enables 
a man to take a balanced view of current problems, for a 
memory stored with historical parallels is the best preventive 
both against panic and over-confidence. Such a view does not 
imply the hard-and-fast deduction of so-called laws, which 
was a habit of many of the historians of the nineteenth century. 
Exact parallels with the past are hard to find, and nothing is 
easier than to draw false conclusions. A facile philosophy of 
history is, as Stubbs once said, “ in nine cases out of ten a 
generalisation founded rather on the ignorance of points in 
which particulars differ, than in any strong grasp of one in 
which they agree.” Precedents from the past have often been 
used with disastrous results. In our own Civil War the dubious 
behaviour of the Israelites on various occasions was made an 
argument for countless blunders and tyrannies. In the same 
way the French Revolution has been used as a kind of arsenal 
for bogus parallels, both by revolutionaries and conservatives, 
and the most innocent reformers have been identified with 
Robespierre and St. Just. During the Great War the air was 
thick with these false precedents. In the Gallipoli Expedition, 
for example, it was possible to draw an ingenious parallel 
between that affair and the Athenian Expedition to Syracuse, 
and much needless depression was the consequence. At the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution there were many who 
saw in it an exact equivalent to the Revolution of 1788 and 
imagined that the new Russian revolutionary armies would be 
as invincible as those which repelled the invaders of France. 
There have been eminent teachers in recent years whose mind 
has been so obsessed with certain superficial resemblances 
between the third century of the Christian era and our own 
times that they have prophesied an impending twilight of 
civilisation. Those of us who have been engaged in arguing the 
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case for the League of Nations are confronted by its opponents 
with a dozen inaccurate parallels from history, and the famous 
plea of the “ thin edge of the wedge ” is usually based upon a 
mistaken use of the same armoury. 

A wise man will be chary of drawing dapper parallels and 
interpreting an historical lesson too rigidly. At the same 
time there are certain general deductions which are sound and 
helpful. For example, we all talk too glibly of revolution, 
and many imagine that, whether they like it or not, a clean 
cut can be made, and the course of national life turned suddenly 
and violently in a different direction. But history gives no 
warrant for such a view. There have been many thousands 
of revolutions since the world began ; nearly all have been 
the work of minorities, often small minorities ; and nearly 
all, after a shorter or longer period of success, have utterly 
failed. The French Revolution altered the face of the world, 
but only when it had ceased to be a revolution, and had 
developed into an absolute monarchy. So with the various 
outbreaks of 1848. So conspicuously with the Russian Revolu- 
tion of to-day, which has developed principles the exact opposite 
of those with which it started. The exception proves the rule, 
as we see in the case of our own English Revolution of 1688. 
Properly considered, that was not a revolution, but a reaction. 
The revolution had been against the personal and unlimited 
monarchy of the Stuarts. In 1688 there was a return to the 
normal development of English society, which had been violently 
broken. It may fairly be said that a revolution to be successful 
must be a reaction — that is, it must be a return to an organic 
historical sequence, which for some reason or other has been 
interrupted. 

Parallels arc not to be trusted, if it is attempted to elaborate 
them in detail, but a sober and scientific generalisation may 
be of high practical value. At the close of the Great War 
many people indulged in roseate forecasts of a new world — a 
land fit for heroes to live in, a land inspired with the spirit of 
the trenches, a land of co-operation and national and inter- 
national goodwill. Such hasty idealists were curiously blind 
to the lessons of the past, and had they considered what 
happened after the Napoleonic wars they might have found a 
juster perspective. With a curious exactness the history of 
the three years after Waterloo has repeated itself to-day. 
There were the same economic troubles — the same rise in the 
cost of living, with which wages could not keep pace ; the 
same ^shrinking of foreign exports owing to difficulties of 
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exchange ; the same cataclysmic descent of agricultural prices 
from the high levels of the war ; the same hostility to profiteers ; 
the same revolt against high taxation, and the same impossi- 
bility of balancing budgets without it. The Property tax then 
was the equivalent of our Excess Profits tax, and it is interesting 
to note that it was abolished in spite of the Government because 
the commercial community rose against it. There was the 
same dread of revolution, and the same blunders in the handling 
of labour, and there was relatively far greater suffering. Yet 
the land, in spite of countless mistakes, passed through the 
crisis and emerged into the sunlight of prosperity. In this 
case historic precedent is not without its warrant for hope. 

One charge has been brought against the study of history — 
that it may kill reforming zeal. This has been well put by 
Lord Morley : “ The study of all the successive stages and 
beliefs, institutions, laws, forms of art, only too soon grows 
into a substitute for practical criticism of all these things upon 
their merits and in themselves. Too exclusive attention to 
dynamic aspects weakens the energetic duties of the static. 
The method of history is used merely like any other scientific 
instrument. There is no more conscience in your comparative 
history than there is in comparative anatomy. You arrange 
ideals in classes and series ; but the classified ideal loses its 
vital spark and halo.” There is justice in the warning, for a 
man may easily fall into the mood in which he sees everything 
as a repetition of the past, and the world bound on the iron 
bed of necessity, and may therefore lose his vitality and zest 
in the practical work of to-day. It is a danger to be guarded 
against, but to me it seems a far less urgent menace than its 
opposite — the tendency to forget the past and to adventure in 
a raw new world without any chart to guide us. History gives 
us a kind of chart, and we dare not surrender even a small 
rushlight in the darkness. The hasty reformer who docs not 
remember the past will find himself condemned to repeat it. 

There is little to sympathise with in the type of mind which 
is always inculcating a lack-lustre moderation, and which has 
attained to such a pitch of abstraction that it finds nothing 
worth doing and prefers to stagnate in ironic contemplation. 
Nor is there more to be said for the temper which is always 
halving differences in a problem and trying to find a middle 
course. The middle course, mechanically defined, may be the 
wrong course. The business of a man steering up a difficult 
estuary is to keep to the deep-water channel, and that channel 
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may at one hour take him near the left shore and at another 
hour close to the right shore. The path of false moderation 
sticks to the exact middle of the channel, and will almost 
certainly land the pilot on a sandbank. These are the vices 
that spring from a narrow study of history and the remedy is 
a broader and justcr interpretation. At one season it may 
be necessary to be a violent innovator, and at another to be 
a conservative ; but the point is that a clear objective must 
be there, and some chart of the course to steer by. History 
does not provide a perfect chart, but it gives us something 
better than guess-work. It is a bridle on crude haste ; but 
it is not less a spur for timidity and false moderation. Above 
all it is a guide and a comforter to sane idealism. “ The true 
Past departs not,” Carlyle wrote, “ nothing that was worthy 
in the Past departs ; no Truth or Goodness realised by man 
ever dies, or can die ; but all is still here, and, recognised or 
not, lives and works through endless change.” 


John Buchan. 




NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF PLACE-NAMES 


Amid the various spellings, Dutch, Flemish, French, English, 
and German, of place-names in Belgium and the Netherlands 
generally, it has not been easy to arrive at a solution which will 
satisfy everyone. Should it be Luxembourg or Luxemburg ? 
Limburg or Limbourg ? Maastricht or Maestricht ? Hainaut or 
Hainault ? Schelde, Escaut, or Scheldt ? Nymeguen, Nimegen, 
or Nijmegen ? Ryswick or Rijswijk ? Lombaert-, Lombaerd-, 
or Lombartzyde ? Ypres or Yperen ? Yssel orljssel ? Kadzand 
or Cadsand ? etc., etc. For names have varied in the course of 
history according to the country in possession and according 
to the celebrity of the places mentioned. 

Whilst therefore the “ conventional ” British names for the 
better-known towns (Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, Ostend, etc.) 
have been retained, it has been decided, for varying reasons, 
to spell, throughout, the doubtful names given in the above 
paragraph in accordance with the first-mentioned variety. — Ed. 
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NOTE 


The whole of this volume has been written by Mr. G. W. T 
Omond, M. A., from the knowledge of Belgium acquired byliin 
during his long residence in that country. 

The actual issue of the volume has been supervised by Major- 
General Lord Edward Gleichen. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE DEBATABLE LANDS : DOWN TO 1880 

Nothing in the scenery and natural features of the region 
known from time immemorial as the Low Countries can explain 
the important position which that small corner of Europe has 
always occupied, and still occupies, in European history. 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere anything more dreary 
and monotonous than the line of sand-hills which extend for 
between forty and fifty miles from the mouth of the Schelde 
westwards into France. The aspect of the Flemish coast is 
the same from end to end. The sea rolls in upon the yellow 
beach, which is unbroken by rocks or cliffs. Above the beach 
are the dunes, a long range of sand-hills tossed into all sorts 
of queer shapes by the wind, on which nothing can grow but 
rushes or stunted Lombardy poplars, and which reach their 
highest point, the Hoogenblekker, about one hundred feet 
above the sea, near Coxyde, a fishing village four or five miles 
from Nieuport. Behind the dunes a strip of undulating ground, 
seldom more than a bare mile in width, covered with scanty 
vegetation, moss, and rushes, connects the barren sand-hills 
with the cultivated farms, green fields, and woodlands of the 
Flemish plain. On the other side of the Channel the chalk 
cliffs and rocky coasts of England have kept the waves in 
check ; but the dunes were, for many long years, the only barrier 
against the encroachment of the sea on Flanders. They are, 
however, a very weak protection against the storms of autumn 
and winter. The sand drifts like snow before the wind, and the 
outlines of these miniature mountain-ranges often change in 
a single night. At one time, many centuries ago, this part of 
Flanders which is now so bare, was, it seems to be proved, 
covered by forests, the remains of which are still sometimes 
found beneath the subsoil inland and under the sea. When 
the great change came is unknown ; but the process was 
probably gradual. At an early period the fight against the 
invasions of the sea began; the first dykes are said to have 
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been made in the tenth century. Now only a few traces of them 
can be found, buried beneath the sand. 1 

The wild storms of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies changed the appearance of the coast of Flanders. Nieuport 
rose in consequence of one of these convulsions of Nature, 
when the inhabitants of Lombaertzyde, which was then a 
seaport, were driven by the tempests to the inland village of 
Santhoven, the name of which they changed to “ Neoportus ” 
— the new harbour. This was in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and thenceforth the struggle against the waves went 
on incessantly. It was carried on under the utmost difficulties. 
The sea burst in with resistless force upon the low-lying ground, 
washing away the dunes and swallowing up whole towns. In 
the thirteenth century there was a catastrophe of appalling 
dimensions, long known as the Great Storm, when 40,000 
Flemish men and women perished. This was the tempest which 
overran the Dutch coast, and formed the Zuydcr Zee. In the 
following century the town of Scarphout, in Flanders, was 
destroyed, and the inhabitants built a new town on higher 
ground, and called it Blankenberghe. Ever since those days 
this constant warfare against the storms has continued ; and 
now the waters appear to be bridled. But anyone who has 
watched the North Sea at high tide on a stormy day beating 
on the shores of Flanders, and observed how the dunes yield 
to the pressure of the wind and waves, can have no difficulty 
in understanding how the peril of the ocean made necessary 
the great modern dykes which have been constructed at such 
expense all along the coast. 

Behind the dunes the level plain of Flanders stretches inland. 
Part of it near the coast lies below the level of the sea, from 
which the dykes protect it. It is sedulously cultivated, and, 
in spite of the flatness of the fields, has a certain attraction of 
its own. There is, however, no scenery to excite the admira- 
tion of travellers ; for, though in the towns many of the build- 
ings are matchless examples of mediaeval architecture, nature 
has done nothing for the landscape. 

Farther inland, beyond the Flemish plain, the country 
becomes undulating and wooded ; and there is a scene of 
exquisite beauty where the Meuse flows, between steep banks 
clothed with trees, and broken here and there by bold, out- 
standing pinnacles of rock, past Dinant, Namur, and Huy on 
its way to the famous city of Lidge. Beyond the Valley of the 
Meuse the scenery becomes more and more picturesque, till 

1 Bortier, Le Littoral de la Flandre au IX' et au XIX * Slide*. 
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at last the broad tableland of the Ardennes begins, a district 
of pine, oak, and beech forests, with hills rising to more than 
1,500 feet above sea-level. 

A variety of features is thus presented by the coast-line, 
by the flat plains of Flanders and the other provinces between 
the Meuse and the sea, and by the wild, rolling Ardennes. 
But, with the exception of the coast-line, they are not very 
different from what is seen in other countries, and have had no 
influence on the fortunes of the Belgian provinces. Neverthe- 
less, there is no part of Europe whose history has been so much 
influenced by its geographical position. 

During many long years the situation of the Low Countries 
on the map of Europe made them a prey to the Franks, the 
Vandals, the Frisians, and the other warriors whose hordes 
poured into Western Europe after their Roman conquerors 
had passed away, until at last they came under the sway of 
Charlemagne. After his death and burial (a.d. 814) at Aix 
la Chapelle (Aachen), and after the disruption of his Empire, 
the Low Countries entered on that period of their history, 
lasting for many centuries, during which they passed from 
hand to hand. Even if there had been a family, heirs of 
Charlemagne, ruling from Aix-la-Chapelle, it may well be 
doubted whether they could have long retained possession of 
their domain ; for it lay, without natural boundaries, between 
Germany and France. In that simple geographical fact is to be 
found the key to those perpetual changes of ownership which have 
made the Southern Netherlands the debatable lands of Europe. 

But if the Flemish towns were frequently the victims of 
war, they were also highly favoured by the international com- 
merce which grew in importance side by side with the growth 
of civilisation. The easiest trade-route for the merchants of 
France and Germany lay through them ; and their situation 
near the Channel and the North Sea made them favourite 
markets for the English. “ In the cities of Flanders had 
arisen manufacturing populations which supplied the coun- 
tries round with the products of the loom. To the Ghent 
and Bruges of the Middle Ages England stood in the same 
relation as that which the Australian colonies hold to the Leeds 
and Bradford of our own day. The sheep which grazed on the 
wide, unenclosed pasturelands of our island formed a great 
part of the wealth of England, and that wealth depended on 
the flourishing trade with the Flemish towns in which English 
wool was converted into cloth.” 1 

1 Gardiner. 
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When, therefore, Edward III claimed the throne of France, 
and the Hundred Years War began, it was of vital importance 
to the trade of Flanders and England that the merchants of the 
two countries should maintain friendly relations with each 
other. But Philip of Valois had persuaded the Count of 
Flanders of that day, Louis de Nevers, to order the arrest of 
all the English in Flanders ; and Edward had retaliated by 
arresting all the Flemings who were in England. He also 
forbade the export of English wool to Flanders. The Flemish 
weavers found themselves on the road to ruin ; and, having 
no interest in the question at issue between the two Kings, 
apart from its effect on their commercial prosperity, they 
succeeded, under the leadership of Jacques van Artcvcldc 
and with the assent of Philip, in arranging that Flanders should 
be neutral during the war. The French King, however, did 
not keep faith with the Flemings, who were his vassals, but 
committed acts of aggression against them. An alliance of 
England, Brabant, and the chief Flemish Communes against 
France was forthwith concluded. 

Early in the war, in the summer of 1340, the coast of Flanders 
was the scene of a great event in the naval history of England. 
The town of Sluis is now quite inland ; but in the fourteenth 
century it was a sea- port on a bay where the Zwijn, the channel 
up which ships in those days sailed to Bruges, joined the sea. 
In June 1340 Edward, who was then in England, hearing 
that an immense number of French ships-of-war were at 
anchor in the Zwijn, set sail to give them battle with a squadron 
of 300 vessels. The English fleet anchored off the coast 
between Blankenberghe and Heyst on the evening of June 23 ; 
and from the dunes the English scouts saw the masts of the 
French ships in the Zwijn. As soon as there was light next 
morning the English weighed anchor, and sailed along the 
coast to the east, passing the sands where now is Zcebrugge, 
till they opened the mouth of the Zwijn, and saw the French 
ships crowding the entrance, “ their masts appearing to be 
in a great wood,” and beyond them the walls of Sluis rising 
from the wet sands left by the falling tide. As soon as the 
tide began to flow the English steered into the channel, and 
came to close quarters, ship to ship. They were completely 
outnumbered ; but the famous archers, who six years later 
were to do such execution at Cr4cy, lined the bulwarks, shout- 
ing “ St George for England,” and poured in a tempest of 
arrows so thick and fast that men fell from the tops of the 
French ships like leaves before a storm. More ships, coming 
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from the North of England, arrived ; and hordes of Flemings 
from the coast, even from the inland towns as far away as 
Ypres, came swarming in boats to join in the attack. When 
the great battle ended at sunset the French fleet had ceased to 
exist, except a few ships which escaped when it was dark. It 
is strange to think that Flemish peasants work, and cattle 
feed, and travellers can walk about dryshod where the waves 
were rolling in on that mid-summer’s morning, and that far 
beneath the grass the timbers of so many stout ships and the 
bones of so many valiant seamen have long since mouldered 
away. And he who wanders about the scene of these events 
must have a very dull imagination if his fancy is not kindled 
by many thoughts when he pictures to himself the famous 
battle of Sluis, and then remembers that other naval feat of arms 
at midnight only a few miles away, which will never be for- 
gotten so long as the column with the challenge “ St. George 
for England ” stands on the Flemish shore at Zeebrugge. 

Though the geographical situation of the territory lying 
between the Meuse and the North Sea made it a common market- 
place for the rest of Europe, to the great profit of the inhabitants, 
many of the towns sui'l'ered so much from the endless wars 
that it is difficult to see how they escaped utter ruin. The 
strategic position of Ypres, for example, in a part of Flanders 
which was seldom left in peace, was such that it may almost 
be said to have existed in the midst of literally perpetual 
warfare, a state of things which continued through the Middle 
Ages and down to modern times . 1 In the first years of the 
fourteenth century the citizens took part in the famous battle 
of the Golden Spurs near Courtrai, and celebrated their victory 
over the French by forming the Confraternity of the Archers 
of St. Sebastian, which still exists. After the battle of Sluis 
they formed another Society, the Confraternity of St. Michael, 
which lasted till the wars of the French Republic. An English 
army attacked the town, then defended by a wooden stockade, 
in the fourteenth century, but were repulsed after a long 
and bloody siege, and forced to retreat, leaving heaps of dead 
behind them. It was the same year after year, while the tide 
of war never ceased to roll backwards and forwards over 
Flanders. But Ypres flourished in the midst of all these 
horrors. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
foundation-stone of the majestic Cloth Hall, which stood till 

1 In tho sovontoonth century Vauban described Ypres as a place “ formerly 
great, populous, and busy, but much reduced by the frequent sedition and 
revolts of its population, and by the great wars it has endured.” 
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the war of 1914-18, was laid by Baldwin of Constantinople, 
Count of Flanders ; and for two hundred years the merchants 
of Ypres were among the most thriving business men in 
Flanders. 

When Ypres and other famous towns were at the height of 
their prosperity, five centuries had passed away since the 
Treaty of Verdun (843) divided the Empire of Charlemagne 
among his three grandsons. Twenty years after the settlement 
which gave Germany to Louis, France to Charles, and the 
intervening territory between the Rhine and the Schelde to 
Lothaire, Charles conveyed Flanders as an hereditary fief to his 
son-in-law Baldwin of the Iron Arm ; and as time went on the 
Netherlands were gradually divided, under the feudal system, 
into a number of separate and independent Sovereignties. 
There were Dukes of Luxembourg, and Counts of Louvain who 
became Dukes of Brabant. There were Counts of Holland, 
Zeeland, Flanders, Namur, Limburg, and other lands. There 
were the powerful Bishops of Utrecht ; there were Marquesses 
of Antwerp, and Barons of Malines, and a dynasty of Bishops, 
Princes of the Holy Roman Empire, ruling over the ecclesias- 
tical Principality of Li<5ge. They all reigned as practically 
independent sovereigns, though their dominions were held as 
fiefs either of France or of the Empire. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century Philip the Hardy, 
Duke of Burgundy, obtained Flanders by his marriage to 
Margaret, daughter of Count Louis de Made, on whose death 
the male line of the Flemish Counts became extinct ; and 
soon, by purchase, prudent marriage, lawful succession, and 
unscrupulous usurpation the House of Burgundy became 
supreme over the whole of the Netherlands. 1 

These acquisitions were chiefly the work of that Duke 
Philip who was called “ the Good,” a title to which he had 
certainly no just right. A foe to freedom, he determined to 


1 Lord Bryce said that it would be hard to mention any geographical name 
which has caused more confusion than the namo Burgundy ; and gave ton senses 
in which it was most frequently used. “ The circle of Burgundy (Krois Bur- 
gund) an administrative division of the Empire, was established by Charles V 
in 1548 ; and included the Free Country of Burgundy, and the novontoon pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, which Charles inherited from his grandmother Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Bold. The Free Country of Burgundy ( Franc ho- Camtd) 
lay between the Sadne and the Jura, and was a fief of the Empire. The 
Duchy of Burgundy (Lower Burgundy, Bourgogne), bho most northerly part 
of the old Kingdom of the Burgundians, was always a fief of the Crown of Franco 
till the Revolution It was of this Burgundy that Philip tho Good and Charles 
the Bold were Dukes. They were also Counts of tho Free Country” (Holy 
Roman Empire, Appendix, Note A). 
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change, as far as possible, the system of government by the 
people which had grown up in the Low Countries with the 
growth of local administration. It is true that when the 
fifteenth century opened there was perpetual and universal 
unrest, that town was opposed to town and province to pro- 
vince ; that, particularly at Ypres, trade was languishing ; 
that the menace of war was never absent ; and that there was 
much to be said in favour of establishing some form of central 
administration applicable to the numerous communities which, 
although independent of each other, had many interests in 
common, living as they did side by side within a space whose 
total acreage was scarcely equal to the acreage of Scotland or 
Ireland. But each town clung to the power of managing its 
own affairs within its own walls, without advice or inter- 
ference from without ; and the mere fact that the head of the 
House of Burgundy, who was himself a vassal of France, now 
united in his own person so many titles of Duke or Count, did 
not unite the various dominions from which he took these 
titles. The Low Countries were no more united when the 
Dukes of Burgundy acquired so much authority in them than 
they had been before. Nevertheless, Philip resolved to disre- 
gard the sentiments of the people, introduce a central adminis- 
tration, and, while prudently maintaining many of the existing 
institutions, suppress any which might interfere with hi 
plans. 

His task was difficult. It brought him into conflict, to some 
extent, with the Church and the Nobility, but still more with 
the whole body of the Communes. These were antagonists 
to any departure from mediaeval tradition, and to the surrender 
of the least privilege or monopoly which any of them enjoyed ; 
and it was evident that unless some of their exclusive rights were 
taken away, or curtailed, there could be no centralised govern- 
ment. Pliilip, however, did not flinch. He began with changes 
in the administration of the law. Before his time a supreme 
court of justice had been established, by Philip the Hardy, 
as a court of appeal from the local tribunals. This court, 
known in Flanders as the Raed van Vlaenderen, or Council of 
Flanders, was placed at Ghent by Philip the Good. Though 
French was the official language of the Burgundian Court, the 
use of Flemish was recognised in the proceedings of the courts 
of law ; and the judges, who were professional jurists, respected 
the ancient laws and customs of the country, and are said to 
have done their duty to the satisfaction of the public. 

Another innovation was the establishment at Brussels and 
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The Hague of two “ Chambres des Comptes,” on the model of 
one which Philip the Hardy had set up at Lille in 1386. The 
object of these institutions was to facilitate the raising, by 
taxation or loans, of money for the use of the Ducal Government. 
In addition to this, the process of centralisation was carried 
further by the creation of a “ Ducal Council ” composed of 
persons holding high positions in the civilian and military 
service of the Duke, with a Chancellor, the “ Chancclicr de 
Bourgogne,” as President. 

Another inroad on the old particularist regime was the 
creation, in 1463, of the States-General, consisting of delegates 
chosen by the Provincial States, local legislations which had 
existed for a long time in the different provinces. Taxes 
could not be legally imposed, nor war declared, without their 
consent ; but the States-General seldom met, and by a 
judicious distribution of money, honours, or offices the 
Duke could generally secure their support for any of his 
measures. 

These measures, adroitly calculated to establish, though 
perhaps only by slow degrees, one central government, and by 
this means to put the Duke in possession of supreme authority, 
were so inconsistent with the political traditions of the Low 
Countries that the Communes resisted them. They saw that, 
however plausibly the “ smooth usurper ” might speak, and 
however cleverly he might conceal his aims, his purpose was 
to bring their internal affairs under his control, and destroy 
the institutions which enabled them to enjoy that independent 
existence to which they were so much attached. The resist- 
ance of Bruges to an interference with certain of its local 
privileges was punished by the execution of some of the bur- 
ghers, by the infliction of a fine, and by a sentence ordaining 
that when the Duke next came to the town the Communal 
Authorities should fall upon their knees before him and humbly 
beg for mercy. In order to avoid the necessity of asking the 
States to vote him yearly a supply of money, Philip tried to 
make the Flemings pay a permanent tax on salt. This was 
resisted by the people of Ghent, who flew to arms and fought 
with such desperate courage against a Burgundian army that 
the Duke ordered his troops to give no quarter ; and there 
was little mercy shown on either side. Ghent was besieged 
for a year ; but at last the defenders were induced to come 
out. Assisted by a company of English archers, they fought 
against superior numbers till their force was almost annihilated ; 
and Philip, besides exacting a heavy indemnity, humiliated 
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the burghers by forcing 2,000 of them to bow before him in 
their shirts, implore him to pardon them, deliver up the banners 
of their guilds, and surrender rights of suzerainty which they 
had exercised over the surrounding country. 

Though the career of Philip was stained by many deeds of 
darkness, and though his treatment of Bruges and Ghent was 
lenient compared with his treatment of other places, the 
Burgundian period was the most brilliant in the history of 
Flanders and Brabant. Brussels became more than ever a 
city of pomp, gaiety, and pleasure. Eminent persons from 
other lands were attracted to the Ducal Court. Among their 
names are found the names of d’Auxy, Fiennes, Cleves- Raven- 
stein, and many more. Magnificent entertainments followed 
one upon the other, banquets, dances, tableaux-vivants. 
Courtiers and ladies vied with each other in the richness of 
their dress ; and none were more splendid than the Chevaliers 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, founded by the Duke, and 
bestowed only on kings, princes, and the most illustrious nobles 
in Europe. 

The first stone of the HStel de Ville had been carved at the 
beginning of the century ; and in the year 1444 Philip’s son and 
heir, to be known in later years as Charles the Bold, but then 
a boy of only ten, laid the foundation-stone of the lofty spire, 
on which they placed the gilded statue of St. Michael which 
is there to this day. It was in the Burgundian days that a 
French architect planned the Cathedral of Antwerp and began 
the work of building it. During the same period the celebrated 
University of Louvain was founded. Caxton produced at 
Bruges what is said to have been the first book printed in 
English. The Burgundian Library, rich in illuminated manu- 
scripts and curious volumes, is still at Brussels. Painting 
flourished ; and, amid a host of well-known works by famous 
artists in the fifteenth century, Hubert and John Van Eyck 
painted the “ Adoration of the Immaculate Lamb,” which 
now hangs in the choir of St. Bavon at Ghent. 

The long reign of Philip came to an end with his death in 
June 1467. Motley calls him an adroit dissembler and a 
practical politician. His son, Charles, Comte de Charolais, 
who was thirty-four when he became Duke, was neither. Too 
frank by nature to succeed as a dissembler, he was too rash 
to be a practical politician. But, like his father, he wished to 
be an absolute ruler ; and, in his dealings with the provinces 
and Communes, he was harsh where Philip had been smooth- 
tongued and, except when he was actively opposed, conciliating 
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in manner. 1 He disliked the people of Brussels. His father, 
he used to say, had swollen their riches and their pride beyond 
all bounds ; and he threatened to pull down the walls and 
gates of the city if his orders were not obeyed. He carried on, 
and almost completed, the centralising work of his father. 
He offended the province of Holland by removing the Supreme 
Court from The Hague to Malines. The clergy and the laity 
were alienated by his arbitrary proceedings. He made French 
the only language which might be used in the central administra- 
tion, where too many Frenchmen and Burgundians were v 
employed ; but he did not succeed, any more than his father, 
in reconciling the various separate communities to a centralised 
system of government which, however much might be said in( 
its favour, was inconsistent with their traditions and habits 
of life. The Low Countries, under Charles as under Philip, 
continued in reality to be a group of independent, self-governing 
States. 

The summer of 1468 was a time of unusual splendour, even 
for the Court of Burgundy. On June 25 Margaret of York, 
sister to Edward IV, attended by a brilliant company of lords 
and ladies, sailed into the harbour of Sluis, where she was met 
by Charles. A week later they journeyed to the ancient town 
of Damme, where their marriage was celebrated on the morn- 
ing of July 3. On the same day they entered Bruges in state, 
followed by sixty ladies of the greatest families of England and < 
Burgundy, and surrounded by princes and nobles who wore 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. The famous tournament of 
the Tree of Gold was held, after the marriage-feast, in the 
market-place ; and the revels were continued for eight days 
longer. 

All was bright and gay in Flanders ; but far away among the 
Ardennes dark clouds were gathering over the Valley of the 
Meuse. To explain this we must go back for a few years. 

Though the House of Burgundy held sway over Flanders, 
Brabant, Hainaut, Namur, and Luxembourg, the Principality 
of Li£ge was governed by its bishops ; and all along the Valle} 
of the Meuse the Burgundians had been hated ever since 
early in the century, they had helped the reigning Bishop 
John of Bavaria, to crush a rising caused by his tyranny 
After some years another Bishop, Jean dc I-Icinsberg, was forced 
by threats to resign in favour of Louis dc Bourbon, Philip 

1 “ Charles le T<$ra6raire 4tait despote, par temperament et par syst^me 
Aussi le programme patemel & l’dgard des provinces et des oommunos no lu 
suflit-il plus ” (Van Kalken, p. 192). 
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of Burgundy’s nephew. 1 The Chapter of St. Lambert, by whom 
the Bishops had always been appointed, complained ; but 
the appointment was confirmed by the Pope, and the whole 
spiritual and civil administration of the Principality passed 
into the hands of Philip’s kinsman. 

This had been a triumph for the House of Burgundy, which 
had long aimed at extending its influence to the Principality 
of Li6ge ; but in a few years the clergy, the nobility, and the 
people united against the Duke’s nephew, and combined to drive 
him from the management of their affairs. In order to protect 
themselves against Philip, who was likely to interfere on behalf 
of his nephew, they appointed as Regent Mark of Baden, 
brother-in-law of the Emperor Frederick III, who came to 
Li6ge with some German troops. 

The prospect of a war, which might compel the Duke of 
Burgundy to withdraw part of his army from France, was 
railed with joy by Louis XI. He promised help, in men and 
noney, to the people of Liege ; and they forthwith assembled 
in arms. A force of Burgundians, sent by Philip, easily defeated 
the raw army of Li6ge, which, deserted by the Germans, was 
cut to pieces on the field of Montenac in the autumn of 1465. 
Louis XI, instead of coming to the help of the Liegeois, advised 
them to make peace with Philip before he sent his redoubtable 
son, the Comte de Charolais, against them ; and a convention 
was signed under which the Duke of Burgundy became Regent 
of the Principality. 

Peace was proclaimed ; but the people of Dinant were so 
foolhardy as to declare war against Namur. Charles came 
from France, besieged Dinant, rejected an offer to surrender, 
and took the town, which he sacked and set on fire. The 
H5tcl de Ville was blown up. The Cathedral was laid in ruins. 
A number of prisoners were burned alive. Eight hundred 
inhabitants, tied in pairs, were thrown into the Meuse and 
ir owned. Every house was demolished ; and Charles boasted 
that travellers passing up the Valley of the Meuse would ask 
where it was that Dinant had once stood. 

Two years had passed since the sack of Dinant, and Philip 
the Good had died, when the marriage of Charles the Bold was 
selebrated. In the meantime, a few months after his father’s 
death, Charles had heard of a revolt against Bishop Louis de 
Bourbon, who escaped to Burgundian Namur. This had been 
the excuse for inflicting a singular humiliation on the Liegeois. 

1 Then a youth of eighteen, studying at the University of Louvain, ■where 
lie uncle had sent him to be educated. 
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Charles marched Into the Principality, defeated the forces of 
Lidge in a battle which cost them 7,000 men, and rode into the 
town, bringing the Bishop with him. The people met him as 
penitents, with their heads bare, and torches in their hands. 
He dismounted at the Bishop’s Palace, where, after a few days, 
he pronounced sentence on the town and Principality. The 
seat of the Bishopric was removed from Lidge. In future the 
ecclesiastical courts were to sit at Maastricht, Louvain, or 
Namur. No taxes were to be levied on produce carried up 
or down the Meuse without leave from the Duke of Brabant 
and the Counts of Hainaut and Namur. The people of the 
Principality were forbidden to take arms against Burgundy, 
or make alliances without the Duke’s permission. The walls 
and gates of Lidge, and of all other towns in the Principality, 
were to be destroyed, and the manufacture of arms was 
forbidden. The Perron, a column in the market-place, which 
the citizens held in peculiar veneration as a symbol of their 
liberties, was to be dismantled. 

This sentence was rigorously executed. Many of the popular 
faction fled to France ; others took refuge in the Ardennes ; 
some were executed. The Perron was sent to Bruges, and 
engraved with an inscription full of insults to the people of 
Lidge ; the walls were thrown down, and many families went 
into exile. 

In September 1468, when Burgundy and France were on the 
verge of war, these exiles made their way to Lidge. The 
Bishop fled. But he now wished to live in harmony with his 
subjects ; and when they went in search of him and brought 
him back it seemed as if there was to be a complete reconcilia- 
tion. It was at this moment, however, that negotiations 
for peace between France and Burgundy having been opened, 
Louis XI went to the headquarters of the Burgundian army 
at Pdronne, where Charles discovered that he had been treacher- 
ously inciting the Lidgeois to revolt, and imprisoned him in the 
castle. 1 

After the King had been released, on condition that he 
would go to Lidge with the Burgundian army, no time was 

1 This is, of course, the episode described in Quentin Dunuard. It took place 
about October 8, 1408. As Sir Walter Scott explained (Note L), Louis do 
Bourbon was not murdered till 1482. The account of the murder in the novel 
has no resemblance to what actually took place. The Bishop was killed in the 
open air, on the right bank of the Meuse, by a follower of William de la Marck, 
head of the ancient House of Axenberg. This “Wild Boar of the Ardoimos ” 
was so called because of his fierce character and appearance, and because there 
was a wild boar in his coat-of-arms ; but he was one of the handsomest men trf 
his time. 
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lost. On October 80 Louis of France and Charles of Burgundy 
rode together into Li6ge at the head of a large army. The 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, were slaughtered 
without mercy in the streets, or thrown, tied together, into the 
Meuse. All the buildings were pillaged and set on fire, except 
the churches and the houses of the clergy ; Liege was completely 
destroyed, levelled to the ground ; and Charles did not leave 
the Principality till he had laid it waste. Even in that age of 
savage cruelties the cruelties inflicted by the Burgundians on 
Li6ge excited universal horror. 

To Charles of Burgundy, contests with the burghers of Ghent 
and Bruges, or campaigns against Lidge, were mere battles of 
the crows and kites. It was comparatively easy to compel 
the Low Countries to obey him ; but it was a harder task to 
carry out those plans of conquest by which, had they attained 
success, the map of Western Europe would have been entirely 
altered. If to the Low Countries Alsace, Lorraine, Franche 
Comt6, the Upper and the Lower Burgundies, Switzerland, 
Provence, and the North of Italy had been united, so as to form 
one dominion extending from the North SeatotheMediterranean, 
there would have been a Middle Kingdom, a reconstituted 
“ Lotharingia,” a buffer state separating Germany from France, 
and the whole course of history down to the present day might 
have been very different from what it has been. But his 
ambitions were too vast. The story of his conquests, of his 
triumphs and his failures, has been told a hundred times. On 
January 7, 1477, two days after the fight at Nancy, in which 
the Burgundian army had been defeated, a young page, Jean 
Baptiste Colonna, son of a noble Roman family, was guiding 
a party who were searching for the body of Charles the Bold 
to where he had seen him fall during the battle. Not far from 
the town, near the Chapel of St. Jean de l’Atre, they found a 
heap of dead men lying naked among snow and ice and frozen 
blood in the bed of a small stream. One of the searchers, a 
poor washerwoman who had served in the Duke’s household, 
saw a ring which she recognised on the finger of one of the 
corpses, and exclaimed, “ Ah I Mon Prince I ” When they 
raised the head from the ice to which it was frozen the skin 
of one cheek peeled off. Wolves or dogs had been gnawing 
the other. A stroke from some battle-axe had split the head 
down to the chin. But when the blood had been washed from 
the disfigured face it was known, beyond doubt, for the face of 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy. They buried him before the altar 
of St. Sebastian in the Church of St. George at Nancy, where 
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the body of the great warrior lay till, in the reign of Charles V, 
it was carried into Flanders and laid beside the tomb of his 
daughter Mary in the choir of Notre Dame at Bruges. 

“ In the fifteenth century,” says M. Hanotaux, “ there was 
no country more civilised than the vast dominion which was 
then called ‘ The Burgundies.’ This Empire, whose glory 
is but little known, and whose history will one day explain that 
of Europe, formed as it were a powerful buffer State between 
France and Germany. But it had its causes of internal weak- 
ness, the chief being its too elongated form and the want of 
convenient access to the sea. However that may be, the 
existence of this intervening Power was compromised by the 
imprudent acts of Charles the Bold ; and when he died his 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy, lived long enough to open the 
serious problem from which Europe is still suffering by her 
discussions with Louis XI and her marriage with Maximilian of 
Austria. Louis XV rightly said, when he visited the tomb 
of Mary of Burgundy at Bruges, ‘ There is the cradle of our 
wars.’ This other Poland was partitioned. Germany and 
France have been disputing over its fragments for four cen- 
turies.” 

Mary of Burgundy was beset by troubles from the moment 
of her father’s death. Louis XI, at last victorious in his long 
and bloody struggle against Charles the Bold, immediately 
added the Duchy of Burgundy to his French dominions, seized 
P&onne and other towns on the Somme which Charles had 
occupied, and attacked Franche ComtA Well aware that the 
Burgundian system had, however their wealth might have 
increased, weakened the political condition of the Low Coun- 
tries, formerly the seat of so many sturdy, independent States, 
till they now lay almost at his mercy, he laid plans for taking 
possession of Flanders, Hainaut, and Namur. To oppose 
these designs the Duchess Mary, an inexperienced girl of only 
nineteen years, had neither arms, money, nor allies. 1 Her 
father’s army had been destroyed. He had spent the treasure 
amassed by Philip and had wasted the resources of the Low 
Countries on his wars. The astute diplomacy of Louis XI 
during the War of the Roses had led Edward IV to abandon 
the alliance between the Houses of York and Burgundy some 
years before the battle of Nancy. She therefore stood alone ; 
and at this crisis in the fortunes of the House of Burgundy 
each town and province of the Low Countries resolved to 
recover that power of independent self-government of which it 
1 She was the daughter of Charles the Bold’s first wife, Isabella of Bourbon. 
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had been deprived by Philip and his son. Ghent took the 
lead ; and on February 11, 1477, within little more than a 
month after the death of Charles, the Duchess Mary signed 
the document, known as the “ Great Privilege,” which swept 
away the centralised system of government and restored to 
the provinces, towns, and trades their ancient rights and 
customs. 

It was provided that the States-General were to meet when 
they themselves thought fit. War could not be proclaimed, 
nor could the Duchess marry, without their consent. French 
was no longer to be the only official language. The Central 
Court, or Council of Malines, was abolished The Sovereign was 
to swear fidelity to these and other provisions of this Charter ; 
and resistance was declared to be lawful if the oath was 
violated. There was to be a General Council, a “ Grand Con- 
seil,” or, in Flemish, “ Groote Raed,” composed of deputies 
from all the Burgundian domains ; but that the Great Privi- 
lege was meant to abolish, as far as possible, the central govern- 
ment, and replace it by the regionalism of former days, is 
shown by the steps taken by the chief towns to secure the return 
of the state of things which had existed before the Burgundian 
days, and by the penalties inflicted on magistrates who had 
been active supporters of the changes introduced by Philip 
and Charles. 1 

Unhappily the Duchess Mary, in the hope of escaping from 
the difficulties which surrounded her, made the mistake of 
authorising a secret negotiation with Louis XI, who proposed 
that she should promise to marry his son, the Dauphin, who 
was then only seven years old. Though some of the Flemings 
approved of this project, it was so violently opposed that when 
the negotiators whom she had sent to France returned they 
were put to death by the burghers of Ghent, in spite of her tears 
and entreaties that their lives should be spared. On this 
Louis threw aside all pretence of friendship and invaded the 
Netherlands. He succeeded in taking Valenciennes, Arras, and 

1 “ (Euvro d’hommos inoxp6rimont6s ©t presses par 1© temps, le Grand 
Privilege manque do precision ot ne determine pas suffisammont les attributions 
do chaquo organism© qu’il cr6e. Mais son caractdre d’ensemble, le retour au 
r^gionalinmo m6di<5val, ost oncoro soulignd par uno charte special© que se donna 
la Flandro, co mdmo 11 fdvrior. Par cot acto, los Trois Membres (Gand, Bruges, 
Ypros) rostauraiont lours privileges 6conomiques, leurs 6tapes, leurs pouvoirs 
politiquos ot industrials rut lo plat pays ; les metiers en revenaient au protec- 
tionnismo ot aux rcigloments prohibitionnistes du XIVo Sidcle. Presque au 
m&mo moment, los Corporations do Bruges, Ypres, Anvers, Bruxelles, Mono, 
renversaient les dchevins dynautiques appartenant aux lignages et envoyaient 
& l’^chafaud los magistrate lea plus impopulaires ” (Van Kalken, p. 201). 

BEL — 2 
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St. Omer ; but the Flemings resisted him so stoutly that he 
confined his operations to laying waste Hainaut. Every day, 
however, made it plainer that the Duchess ought to have a 
husband to protect her ; and the Communes advised her to 
choose the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, son and heir of the 
Emperor Frederick III. She gladly consented ; and the 
marriage was celebrated on August 18, 1477. 

A battle won by Maximilian near St. Omcr in the summer 
of 1479 was a serious reverse to Louis XI ; and it seemed as 
if the Duchess Mary might henceforth lead a happier life. 
But she was thrown from her horse when hunting near Bruges, 
and died there in March 1482. She left two young children, 
Philip and Margaret. Maximilian was their legal guardian ; 
but the States of Flanders refused to let him take charge of his 
son, whom they kept under their control at Ghent. Nor would 
they acknowledge him as Regent of the Low Countries. By 
the Peace of Arras, which they concluded with Louis XI in 
December 1482, the Duchy of Burgundy was ceded to France ; 
and Margaret, daughter of Maximilian and the Duchess Mary, 
promised in marriage to the Dauphin, was to receive Artois 
and Franche-Comtd as her dowry, and be educated at the 
French Court. 

A struggle between Maximilian and the Flemings followed. 
It lasted for several years, during which Maximilian carried on 
hostilities against Charles VIII, who succeeded to the throne of 
France on the death of his father in 1483, while the people of 
the Low Countries, split into factions, were plunged into civil 
war. The French did little to help the Flemings in their 
resistance to the Archduke. Ghent and Bruges, forced to 
surrender, recognised him as the guardian of his son, whom he 
removed from Ghent to Malines. In the spring of 1488 Maxi- 
milian, having rashly entered Bruges with only a small guard, 
was taken prisoner and confined in the Crancnburg, a mansion 
which is still on the west side of the Market-place, above which 
the famous belfry towers. After some mouths he was re- 
leased, having promised that the Great Privilege, which, he 
had set aside, would be restored, and that he would no linger 
claim the Regency of Flanders, which was to be governed in 
his son’s name from Ghent. He broke all his promises, and, 
supported by Malines, Antwerp, Hainaut, Namur, (Aid Luxem- 
bourg, renewed his warfare against Ghent, Brugefi", and Ypres, 
among whose allies were Li6ge, Brussels, and Louvain, lhcre 
was similar discord in the Northern Netherlands, where the 
Bishop of Utrecht was on Maximilian’s side ; and the province 
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of Holland, “ liberty-loving Holland,” showed no sympathy 
with Flanders. 

In the end the Archduke triumphed. The great cities of 
Flanders and Brabant, the last defenders of that mediaeval 
particularism to which they clung so long, were forced to 
relinquish their peculiar privileges, and accept, at least in 
name, the centralised system against which they had been 
struggling. Charles VIII declined to carry out the marriage, 
arranged when he was Dauphin, with Margaret the daughter of 
Maximilian, to whom Artois and Franehe-Comt6 were restored 
by the Treaty of Senlis in May 1493. A few months later 
Frederick 111 died, and Maximilian was elected Emperor. 1 

On his son Philip, called “ le beau,” who had by this time 
reached his seventeenth year, now devolved the administration 
of the Low Countries. In 1496 he married Juana, daughter 
of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. In the same 
year his sister Margaret, whose betrothal to Charles VIII was 
at an end, married Lon Juan, son of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and heir presumptive to their European kingdoms, as well as 
those rich possessions in the New World which Christopher 
Columbus had lately discovered. But on the sudden death of 
Don Juan next year Juana came next in the succession ; and 
this revealed a dazzling prospect of power and glory for Philip 
or his descendants. He died in 1506, leaving a son who, born 
at Ghent and educated under the care of his aunt, Margaret of 
Austria, and of Margaret of York, Charles the Bold’s widow, 
was afterwards Charles V, German Emperor, King of Spain, 
and heir of Burgundy in the Low Countries. 

Charles Y extended his frontier on the north-east till at last, 
in 1543, he became over-lord of all the seventeen provinces 
which constituted the Netherlands — Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
Zutphen, Groningen, Friesland, Over-Yssel, Gelderland, Lim- 
burg, Antwerp, Malines, Brabant, Flanders, Namur, Hainaut, 
Artois, and Luxembourg. The Principality of Li6ge remained 
an independent State within the Westphalian circle of the 
Empire, and was ruled by Bishops elected by the Chapter of 
Li£ge. 

The wealth of half the world was pouring into the Nether- 
lands through the estuary of the Schelde. Neither Amsterdam 

1 “ Uniting in his person those wide domains through Germany which had. 
boon dispersed among the collateral branches of his house, and claiming by his 
marriage with Mary of Burgundy most of the territories of Charles the Bold, 
he was a Prince groator than any who had sat on the Teutonic throne since the 
death of Frederick the Second” (Bryce, Holy Homan Empire, p. 312, Ed. of 
1895). 
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nor Rotterdam were as yet famous seaports ; and Bruges was 
no longer the Venice of the North. The waterway of the 
Zwijn, which had connected the city with the sea, became so 
shallow that trade dwindled away, and finally disappeared 
before the middle of the sixteenth century. Internal discord 
and wars with Ghent and other places had destroyed the busi- 
ness of the merchants who once bargained in the stately Cloth 
Hall of Ypres, on the building of which one hundred years had 
been spent. Ghent, the most turbulent of the Flemish towns, 
was not so flourishing as at an earlier period ; and most of the 
commerce which had made Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, the three 
Bonnes Villes of Flanders, so rich, was absorbed by Antwerp, 
where merchants from England, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and all parts of the world had established themselves in a 
city which was now rolling in opulence such as even Venice 
had scarcely known. 

The capital of the Netherlands was Brussels. The Counts 
of Louvain, on becoming Dukes of Brabant, had built a castle 
on the site where the Palais du Roi now stands ; and there on 
October 25, 1555, Charles V announced his abdication. The 
title of Emperor and the Austrian dominions of the Ilabsburgs 
were given to his brother Ferdinand. His son Philip, lately 
married to Queen Mary of England, received the Spanish 
dominions and the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands. 

Side by side with the remarkable industrial progress of the 
Netherlands there had been from time immemorial endless 
wars of province against province, town against town, and 
family against family, till the Diet of Worms put an end to 
private war in 1495. The seventeen provinces were, in fact, 
nothing but a collection of separate communities, crowded 
together in the same small corner of Europe, but, though 
territorially close together, and slowly yielding to a central 
authority after the coming of the House of Burgundy, living 
each a separate life. They were, moreover, inhabited by two 
races, and different languages were spoken. Flemish and 
Dutch were used to the north of an irregular line running from 
near Dunkirk to near Maastricht. The Walloon or French- 
speaking districts lay between this line and France. But 
though each province and town stood for itself alone, there 
.was one characteristic common to them all. Though jealous 
of each other and seldom at peace, they were passionately 
attached to their local independence and their individual 
liberties, which were embodied in charters granted by their 
rulers from time to time. The most famous, and one of the 
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most liberal, of these local constitutions was the Joyeuse 
Entrde, or Blyde Incompste, of Brabant, so called because it 
was hailed with such joy at the entrance of a new Duke by 
whom it was granted in 1356. 1 It was the attacks of Charles V 
and his son Philip on these cherished privileges, and the fact 
that the Imperial foreign policy was carried on entirely in the 
interests of Spain, which roused such opposition, especially 
amongst the nobility, that the whole people of the Netherlands 
united against these monarchs. 

The political revolt was merged in that war of religions, led 
by William the Silent, the history of which everyone has read 
in the works of Motley. Dissensions arose between Catholics 
and Calvinists. William the Silent attempted to reconcile 
them by the Pacification of Ghent. But in the first week of 
January 1579 the Catholic League of Arras was formed ; and 
on this the seven Northern Provinces, Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Gelderland, Over-Yssel, and Groningen, to- 
gether with Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, Ypres, and other southern 
towns, joined in a separate league, known as the “Union of 
Utrecht,” for the defence of their liberties. This led to the 
separation of the Northern from the Southern Netherlands. 
The Walloons first returned to their allegiance to Philip. The 
diplomacy of Parma was more fatal to the cause of freedom 
than the fires of Alva ; and in the course of a few years Flanders 
and all the southern provinces submitted, and were thereafter 
known as the Catholic or Spanish Netherlands. 8 

Thirty years of war followed the Union of Utrecht, during 
which the people of the south fought under the Spaniards 
against the North. In the summer of 1585 Antwerp, where 
the Reformation had many disciples, surrendered to Parma. 
The flower of the population left, carrying with them to Zeeland 
and Holland what remained of their wealth and, a greater loss, 
their skill and habits of industry. The Schelde was blockaded 

1 The Joyeuse Entrde was not a constitution drawn up at one time, but a 
declaration of rights which gradually developed. Its latest form will be found 
in Poullet, Histoire de la Joyeuse BntrSe de Brabant , pp. 339-350. 

3 3n tbo middle of the sixteenth century the frontier of the Netherlands 
extended along the coast from the mouth of the Ems north of the Zuyder Zee 
to a point on the shore between Dunkirk and Calais. Thence, passing inland 
towards the Somme, it crossed the Meuse south of Marienbourg, and continued 
to the Moselle, whore it turned to the north and went on, crossing the Rhine 
till it again reached the Ems. The province of Artois, in which were Arras, 
Lille, and other important places, now belonging to France, was at that time 
inoludod in the Netherlands, together with the whole of Luxembourg and 
Gelderland, and also those territories between the Rhine and the Meuse, such 
as St. Vith, Eupen, and Malmddy, which were acquired by Prussia during the 
eighteenth century and at the Congress of Vienna. 
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by the Dutch ; the commerce of Antwerp was ruined ; and 
soon the famous cities of Flanders and Brabant became, in the 
words of Motley, “ mere dens of thieves and beggars.” 

Some thirteen years after the fall of Antwerp Philip offered 
to cede the Netherlands to his daughter, the Infanta Isabella, 
on condition that she married the Archduke Albert of Austria. 
After his death, in September 1598, this offer was confirmed 
by Philip III ; and the wedding was celebrated in April 1599. 
Albert and Isabella were popular, though they lived as 
strangers among their subjects. But, though the Nether- 
lands had been ceded to them, they were not really independent 
rulers. There was little more than an administrative separa- 
tion from Spain. They had formally bound themselves to 
carry out whatever commands came from the Court of Madrid. 
They were forbidden to trade with the Indies. If they had no 
children Spain was to resume the government. Spanish troops 
held the towns ; and they were to carry on the war against 
the Dutch, which continued till 1609, when a truce for twelve 
years was arranged. The Archduke Albert died in 1621. As 
there were no children the entire sovereignty went back to 
Spain ; but Isabella was Regent till her death in 1633. 

In 1648 came the Peace of Westphalia and the Treaty of 
Munster. The independence of the Dutch Republic was recog- 
nised. The Dutch obtained North Brabant, the Flemish lands 
on the left bank of the Schelde below Antwerp, afterwards 
known as Zeeland Flanders, and Maastricht with part of Lim- 
burg. The doom of Antwerp was pronounced by an Article 
declaring the right of the Dutch to keep the Schelde closed. 

In the times of Philip II the people of the Spanish Nether- 
lands had missed the opportunity of becoming citizens of the 
free and powerful State which had now won by sheer heroism 
its high place amongst the nations ; and thereafter, amid the 
conflicts of the Powers, their provinces were laid waste by war 
after war for many years. Stecnkerk and Landcn, the carnage 
beneath the ramparts of Namur, and the storm of shot and 
shell which the army of Louis XIV poured into Brussels, 
destroying churches, convents, and houses, and leaving half the 
city in ashes, were amongst the horrors of the seventeenth 
century. In 1697, two years after the bombardment of 
Brussels, the Treaty of Ryswick put an end for a short time to 
French aggressions. Ypres and Nieuport were given back to 
Spain ; but the whole of Artois, and the parts of Hainaut and 
Flanders in which were Valenciennes, Cambrai, Lille, St. Omer, 
and Dunkirk were finally annexed to France. Only three years 
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later came the War of the Spanish Succession, with the bloody 
battles of Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, fought by the 
Grand Alliance led by England, the Dutch Republic, and the 
Empire in order to defeat the will of Charles II of Spain, who 
had left all his possessions, including the Netherlands, to Philip 
Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. By the- Treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastatt, which terminated this war in 1713-14, 
the Spanish Netherlands were transferred to the Emperor 
Charles VI, head of the House of Habsburg, and were called the 
“ Austrian Netherlands ” for the next hundred years. 

By the Treaty of Munster the Dutch had secured a valuable 
strategic frontier from Maastricht to the mouth of the Schelde. 
Ever since the Treaty of Ryswick it had been their policy to 
use the Southern Netherlands as a bulwark against France. 
This had given rise to the Barrier System, which England 
invariably supported ; and by the Barrier Treaties it was pro- 
vided that Dutch troops were to garrison Ypres, Menin, Namur, 
and other places. At the same time, in order to favour Am- 
sterdam and the ports of the United Provinces at the expense 
of Antwerp, the closure of the Schelde was rigorously main- 
tained. After a few years the Emperor formed a Company 
at Ostend to trade with the Indies. The Republic, England, 
and other maritime Powers, jealous of any rival trading on the 
seas, refused to recognise the Pragmatic Sanction by which the 
Emperor, who had no male issue, settled his dominions on his 
daughter the Archduchess Maria Theresa, unless this scheme 
was abandoned. The Emperor had to yield ; the Company 
was dissolved ; and the coup de grdee was given to the trade 
of Flanders and the other provinces. 

Charles VI died in 1740, and was succeeded by his daughter. 

During the War of the Austrian Succession, caused by 
Frederick the Great’s breach of faith in attacking Silesia though 
Prussia was bound by treaty to assist in maintaining the 
Pragmatic Sanction, France fought against Austria. The 
Austrian Netherlands were conquered by the French, and 
occupied till 1748, when they went back to the Habsburgs 
under the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. A long term of peace 
followed ; for in the Seven Years War Austria and France were 
allies, and the Southern Netherlands were therefore left undis- 
turbed. Peace brought some return of prosperity. The 
population increased ; new industries arose ; agriculture im- 
proved ; and the people were contented. 

The Empress never came to Brussels ; but she was repre- 
sented by her brother-in-law, Prince Charles of Lorraine, in 
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whose times the country was peaceful and happy. Commerce 
and agriculture flourished, and learning was encouraged. Nor 
could any governor have been better suited to the pleasure- 
loving people of Brabant. The annals of his time arc full of 
feasting, dancing and revelry, the accounts of which enable us, 
perhaps better than graver histories do, to understand the 
Court of the Austrian Netherlands during the long reign of 
Maria Theresa. He died in July 1780, and was buried in the 
vault of Albert and Isabella in the church of Ste. .Gudule at 
Brussels. In November of the same year the Empress died at 
Vienna. That remarkable man her son Joseph II visited the 
Netherlands soon after his accession, and demanded Maastricht 
and the opening of the Schelde. The Dutch invoked the Treaty 
of Munster and the Barrier Treaty, sent a squadron to blockade 
the river, and called on England and France to mediate. France 
consented ; and by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, in November 
1785, the Emperor gave up his claim to Maastricht and the 
freedom of the Schelde. This failure to set free the trade of 
Antwerp was a bad beginning ; and soon the clergy and many 
of the laity were estranged by his zeal for reforms in Church 
and State. A somewhat inglorious episode, the “Revolution 
of Brabant,” was the result. 

The people of the Southern Netherlands did not constitute 
a nation in the habitual and well-understood sense of that 
word ; but at this point in their history a sentiment of nation- 
ality, the seeds of which had been sown in the Burgundian 
days, can be discerned. The Flemings resented the subordinate 
position which their language had occupied for many long years. 
But French, though a majority of the people neither spoke nor 
understood it, was the language of officials and the upper 
classes ; and “ Belgique ” was now commonly used to describe 
the whole of the country inhabited by the two distinct races, 
Flemings and Walloons, of whom the population of the Austrian 
Netherlands was composed. In works published down to the 
eighteenth century Dutch and Belgian often mean the same 
thing. The Republic of the United Provinces, for instance, is 
called “ Respublica Bclgica.” In the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, the Southern Netherlands are more and more frequently 
called Belgium, and the Northern Netherlands Holland, after 
the maritime province which had taken with Zeeland the lead 
in the revolt against Spain; and when the rising against 
Joseph II was at its height, after the Austrians had met with 
a reverse, and some of the rebels went so far as to declare 
themselves independent, a Congress of the “ United States of 
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Belgium ” was summoned. But the end soon came. The 
Emperor died in February 1790, and was succeeded by his 
brother Leopold II, who sent fresh troops into Brabant. The 
insurgents, who were divided into two bitterly hostile factions, 
gave way. The ancient privileges, the infringement of which had 
- caused the revolt, were restored ; and the cry of independence 
died away amidst the thunders of the French Revolution. 

The Revolution had many partisans in the Netherlands, 
especially at Li6ge, where there was a strong wish for incor- 
poration with France, and where the magistrates celebrated 
the event by wantonly destroying their magnificent Cathedral 
of St. Lambert. In other districts opinion was divided ; but 
nothing could long withstand the army of the French Republic. 
Between 1792 and 1794 the tide of war ebbed and flowed until 
at last the Austrian and English forces were driven out of 
Belgium and Holland. In October 1795 the Convention at 
Paris annexed the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, the 
Principality of Li4ge, Zeeland Flanders, Yenloo, Maastricht, and 
part of Limburg. The old boundaries were obliterated, and 
the provinces were cut up into departments. Two years later, 
in October 1797, Austria ceded her Belgian provinces to France 
by the Treaty of Campo Formio. The effect of this transaction 
was that they were held by the French under a title as valid 
by international law as the title under which the Habsburgs 
had held them since the Treaty of Utrecht. 

For nearly twenty years the Belgian provinces formed part of 
France. Under the Convention and the Directory their lot was 
hard. Abolition of old rights and privileges, exorbitant taxa- 
tion, confiscation of public and private property, the suppres- 
sion of Catholic worship, and above all the conscription, were 
some of many grievances complained of. The decree of the 
Convention opening the Schelde in November 1792 did not 
mend the broken fortunes of Antwerp ; and there was no re- 
vival of trade till Napoleon began to construct his naval base, 
the “ pistol pointed at the heart of England.” During the 
Consulate and the Empire, however, great reforms were intro- 
duced. The Concordat pacified the clergy. The finances were 
put on a sound footing. The Code Napoleon improved the 
administration of justice. Important public works, such as the 
construction of roads and canals, were beneficial to the country. 
Apart from the conscription the Belgians had little cause to 
regret their latest change of rulers ; and in course of time the 
Walloons, if not the Flemings, might have become as thor- 
oughly attached to France as the people of Artois had become 
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since their separation from the rest of Flanders. But in the 
winter of 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, the hosts of the 
Coalition entered, and swept on towards France, till soon the 
whole of Belgium was in the hands of the Allies. 

If any man in the streets of London had been asked, in that 
winter of 1813-14, what brought about the conflict which 
Great Britain had carried on for more than twenty years, he 
would perhaps have replied that it was the execution of Louis 
XVI and the excesses of the French Revolution. He might 
possibly have said that we had been fighting to restore the 
Bourbons. But, though these were common ideas at that 
time, the fundamental causes of the long war were the invasion 
of the Austrian Netherlands by the French, their violation of 
the Treaties respecting the Schelde, and their attack on Hol- 
land. Yet within less than three years from the beginning of 
the war the Austrian Netherlands had been annexed by France, 
Holland had been conquered, and with the disastrous retreat 
of our army in the winter of 1794-95, it seemed as if the object 
for which Great Britain fought must be abandoned. And, by 
a strange fatality, as the general war went on, though the 
fleets of France were destroyed and all her colonies taken, 
though the glories of Minden were revived at Maida, and though 
at last Wellington in the Peninsula gained one great victory 
after another from Yimeiro to the Pyrenees, all our efforts in 
the Netherlands were failures. The seat of war there had been 
for centuries the chosen battle-ground of England as of all the 
European States. It would have been difficult to find a cause- 
way on which some British army had not marched, a canal 
along which British soldiers had not been towed, a river which 
they had not crossed, or a meadow on which their horses had 
not browsed. There was scarcely a town in the Belgian pro- 
vinces which they had not entered. In the valley of the Meuse 
from luiige to Namur, and on the plain of Flanders, they had 
fought in numberless compaigns. Ramillies, Oudenarde, Mal- 
plaquet were once as familiar names in every British village as 
Mons, Ypres and the Somme are to-day. But from February 
1793, when the Convention at Paris flung down the gauntlet, 
till that morning in March 1814 when at Bergen-op-Zoom 2,000 
British troops surrendered to the garrison of a fortress which 
they had taken by assault a few hours before, none of our 
expeditions to the Netherlands succeeded. The combined 
British and Russian armies which went to Holland at the time 
of the second Coalition were forced to evacuate the country 
after a short campaign of two months. At the time of the 
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third Coalition the perfidy of Prussia prevented the march of 
a British army through Hanover into Holland and on to Bel- 
gium, and broke the heart of Pitt. Even when the strongest 
force which had ever left the shores of England was sent to 
the Schelde in 1809 it was destroyed by fever in the marshes 
of South Beveland and Walcheren. This disaster was followed 
by Napoleon’s annexation of Holland ; and then it seemed as 
if both Belgium and Holland were to be permanently absorbed 
in the French Empire. But throughout the whole war, though 
during some of the fruitless negotiations for peace, and when 
a Treaty was actually concluded at Amiens, the military 
strength of France was so overwhelming that the British 
Ministers acquiesced in her predominance on the Continent, 
they never relinquished the hope of recovering Belgium and 
Holland. 1 No matter what victories the British Navy might 
win ; no matter what territories might be acquired in the East ; 
whether we were “ filching sugar islands ” or seizing important 
colonies ; fighting alone, or with Allies on whom subsidies were 
lavished by the million ; at every stage of the gigantic struggle 
there was always in the background this question of the Nether- 
lands. And when the negotiations of 1814 came the British 
Ministers adhered with remarkable tenacity to one demand. 
The map of Europe might be altered beyond the Alps and the 
Rhine in accordance with the wishes of the other Powers. 
Most of the colonies we had taken might be given back. But 
there was to be no compromise on the vital point that, as Gren- 
ville had insisted just before the war began, France must not 
be left, “ either directly or indirectly, Sovereign of the Low 
Countries and general arbitress of the rights and liberties of 
Europe.” 

Thiers, in a few sentences, pregnant with suggestions of 
what would have happened if Germany had won the last war, 
explains the value of the Belgian provinces to France. “ That 
acquisition,” he says, “ gave her the mouths of the rivers most 
important to the commerce of the North, the Schelde, the 
Meuse, and the Rhine. It gave her a considerable increase of 
coast, and consequently of shipping. It gave her seaports of 
high importance, especially Antwerp. It gave her, lastly, a 
prolongation of our maritime frontier in a quarter most dan- 
gerous to the English frontier, opposite to the defenceless coasts 
of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Yorkshire. Besides this positive 
acquisition, the Netherlands (Belgium) gave us another advan- 

1 The rupture of the Peace of Amiens was chiefly caused, it will be remem- 
bered, by Napoleon’s refusal to withdraw his troops from Holland. 
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tage ; Holland must fall under the immediate influence of 
France, when no longer separated from her by Austrian pro- 
vinces. In this case the French lines would extend not only 
to Antwerp but to the Texcl, and the English coast would be 
encompassed by a girdle of hostile Powers.” 1 He might also 
have said that on the west three-fourths of the Irish were 
watching the sea for the coming of the French. 

In 1814 the Cabinet of London were resolved to end this 
danger to the security of Great Britain and to the general peace 
of Europe. The Allies held the Belgian provinces by right 
of conquest ; and their policy was to form a solid Barrier 
State by uniting them to the Northern Netherlands from 
which they had been separated at the close of the six- 
teenth century, and thus to erect a bulwark against French 
aggressions. 

When the French invaded and conquered Holland in the 
winter of 1794r-95, William V of Orange, Stadtholder of the 
Dutch Republic, fled to England with his family. He died 
at Brunswick in 1806. His son, who was living in London 
when the news of Leipzig arrived, was at once recalled by the 
Dutch, who had risen and expelled the French officials. Long 
before he left England negotiations as to the future of the 
Netherlands had begun ; and at the end of December 1813 
Castlercagh, then Foreign Minister, followed him to the Con- 
tinent and concluded, in March 1814, the Treaty of Chaumont, 
which provided that Holland was to receive an increase of 
territory, and to be placed under the sovereignty of the House 
of Orange. After the abdication of Napoleon the Treaty of 
Paris, of May 30, 1814, and the Final Act of the Congress of 
Vienna in the following year, completed this arrangement by 
settling that the Belgian provinces, with the Principality of 
Li6ge, were to be united to Holland, except Luxembourg, which 
was erected into a Grand Duchy of the Germanic Confederation, 
and given to the Prince of Orange personally as compensation 
for his Nassau-Orange Principalities in Germany, which were 
ceded to Prussia. At the same time Prussia received Malm&ly, 
Eupen, and other Walloon cantons lying to the east of Luxem- 
bourg and Li6ge. In July 1814 the Prince went to Brussels 
as Governor for the Allies till the general reconstruction of 
Europe was finished ; but when Napoleon returned from Elba 
in the spring of 1815 he assumed the royal authority, and 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands and Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg. 

1 Thiers, History of the French Revolution (English edition of 1895), i. 503. 
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The reunion of Holland and Belgium by the Congress < 
Vienna has often been condemned ; but it is difficult to s< 
■what wiser settlement could have been found at that tim 
The Belgians, indeed, sent deputies to Chaumont to reque 
that they might be again placed under the sovereignty of tl 
Habsburgs. But the Emperor Francis told them plainly that 1 
could not, in justice to them or to himself, undertake tl 
defence of provinces so distant from the mass of his dominion 
The deputies then proposed the creation of a separate Stal 
under his brother, the Archduke Charles of Austria. At or 
time the British Cabinet had been ready to favour this arrange 
ment if the Court of Vienna approved. 1 At Chaumont, ho\ 
ever, the Allies were unanimous in opposing it. They we) 
convinced that if Belgium were left to stand alone the aggre; 
sive policy of France would sooner or later be revived ; an 
the precarious character of Belgian independence during tl 
reign of Napoleon III proves that they were right. Tl 
Belgian deputies could not but see the dangers to which a sma) 
weak State would be exposed. “ They begin to understand, 
Castlereagh wrote, “that to be free they must be stronj 
and that to be strong they must be incorporated in a larg 
system.” * Incorporation with cither Prussia or Holland wi 
the only alternative. In 1805 Pitt had proposed that, 
Napoleon was defeated, a barrier against France should l 
formed by putting Prussia in control of the greater part < 
Belgium ; and Castlereagh was inclined at one time to thin 
well of this plan. But the Hohenzollerns were acquiring sue 
great accessions of territory that if their dominions were C3 
tended from the Rhine to the North Sea the balance of powe 
on which the peace of Europe depended, would be complete] 
upset ; and the British proposal was that the House of Oranj 
should rule in Belgium, and also in the districts lying betwee 
the Meuse and the Rhine north of a line drawn from Maastriel 
to Cologne. Prussia, however, demanded all the territor 
between the Rhine and the Meuse. To this Castlereagh woul 
not agree ; and, though he failed to obtain the frontier 1: 
desired for the “ Kingdom of the Netherlands,” he preventc 
Prussia extending her boundaries to the Meuse. But si: 
acquired, in addition to the Rhenish provinces, Malmddy an 
other Walloon cantons which had formed part of the Austria 

1 Memorandum of Cabinet, December 26, 1813. F.O. Treaty Papers, Co 
tinent , i. 

* To Lord Clancarty, British Minister at The Hague, March 14, 1814. jPV 
Treaty Papers, 02-3, 
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Netherlands ; and by the erection of Luxembourg into a State 
of the Germanic Confederation, with the Prince of Orange as 
Grand Duke, her position was further strengthened in the 
west. On these terms the reunion of the Netherlands was 
made. “ There is but one opinion,” Castlereagh wrote to 
Clancarty, “ that to make either Holland or Belgium capable 
of sustaining a real independence upon the confines of France 
they must form one State.” 

But this settlement held good for only fifteen years. Two 
of the conditions on which the Prince of Orange received the 
crown of the reunited Netherlands were that the union must 
be an incorporating union, a complete fusion of the North and 
South, and that he must govern under a Constitution giving 
civil and religious liberty to all his subjects. An eminently 
tolerant and liberal Constitution was compiled ; but nothing 
was more noticeable in this fundamental law than the exten- 
sive prerogatives which it bestowed upon the Sovereign. 
There were Ministers and a Council of State ; but there was 
no provision that the Ministers were to be responsible for the 
executive acts of the King. If the doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility, so well understood in Great Britain, had formed 
part of the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the course of events might have been different. But it is 
doubtful whether any Protestant ruler could have overcome 
the repugnance of the Catholic Church to she tolerant principles 
of the Constitution. Before it came into force the Belgian 
Bishops protested against it, spoke of their “ surprise and 
grief,” and declared that religion and the liberties of the 
Church could not exist under it. They issued a manifesto 
which said that the announcement of liberty, protection, and 
equal favour to all religions had “ spread consternation in 
our souls ” ; and with the antagonism of the clergy began 
those contentions between King William and his Belgian 
subjects which ultimately broke up the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

At first, however, in spite of the difficulties caused by the 
attitude of the Church, it seemed as if the plan of reconsti- 
tuting the Netherlands of Charles V would succeed. The King 
meant well, worked hard, and encouraged the commerce and 
industries of Belgium, so that the country was as prosperous 
as any part of Europe during the disturbed years which fol- 
lowed the close of the war. But that complete fusion of the 
North and South which the Powers had hoped to see never took 
place. The Dutch, who had won their independence in the 
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seventeenth century, looked down upon the Belgians, who had 
never been citizens of an independent State ; and the Belgians 
soon found that, though far more numerous than the Dutch, 
they were not to have an equal share in the Government. Most 
of the Ministers, officers in the army and diplomats, were 
Dutch. This really implied Dutch supremacy, which was re- 
sented ; and as time went on other causes of friction arose, 
such, for instance, as the imposition of certain taxes upon 
food which bore more heavily on the Belgians than on the 
Dutch. Another grievance was an ordinance making Dutch 
the only official language in Flanders and the districts of 
Brussels and Louvain. Flemish being so akin to Dutch, there 
was some reason for this measure. But the upper classes, 
many of the bourgeoisie, officers in the army, officials, and a 
great number of those who had grown up under the Napoleonic 
regime, habitually spoke French, and, though many of them 
knew Flemish, could neither speak nor understand Dutch. 
Civil servants, moreover, were exasperated by finding that 
unless they could speak and write Dutch they lost their em- 
ployments, and their places were given to Hollanders. As the 
public discontent increased the Belgian press violently attacked 
the Government ; and a series of State prosecutions, prominent 
among which was the trial of one Louis de Potter, who was 
condemned and sent to prison on a charge of sedition, led to a 
coalition between two parties, the Catholics and the Liberals, 
who had hitherto been sharply divided. 

Van Maanen, Minister of Justice, was held responsible for 
the State prosecutions ; and there was a demand for his dis- 
missal. The King, who was becoming more and more auto- 
cratic, would not yield. In January 1830 he deprived five 
Belgian deputies of offices and pensions because they had 
voted against the Government. After this things went rapidly 
from bad to worse ; and, though as yet there was no move- 
ment for separation from Holland, the Diplomatic Corps in the 
Netherlands became alarmed at the growing discord between 
King William and the people of the South. 

Ever since 1815 the Belgian provinces had been watched by 
those Frenchmen who had never been reconciled to the settle- 
ment of that year ; and in 1829 Prince Jules de Polignac drew 
up his plans for the reconstruction of Europe, the chief feature 
of which, so far as they concerned France, was the acquisition 
of Belgium. French agents were sent to Brussels to foment 
a revolt ; and preparations had been made for a movement of 
troops towards the frontier, when suddenly the Revolution of 
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July 1830 drove Polignac from power, and forced Charles X 
to escape from Paris to England. 

This event gave the signal for that explosion at Brussels 
which laid the Barrier State set up by the Congress of Vienna 
in ruins ; and from these ruins did the Kingdom of Belgium 
arise. 



CHAPTER I 

THE REVOLT OF THE BELGIAN PROVINCES 

For some years Brussels had been the favourite meeting-place 
of political refugees from every land. Carbonari from Italy, 
Polish exiles, Russians, Germans, Spaniards, irreconcilable 
Bonapartists, Jacobins, all found shelter there. The French 
Government had asked the King of the Netherlands to expel 
some of these adventurers, who had formed a Revolutionary 
Committee and published books and pamphlets which were 
prohibited in other parts of Europe. But the King gave out that 
the Netherlands were “the classic soil of liberty,” refused to 
interfere, and allowed the capital of Belgium to become not 
only the refuge of genuine patriots who had fled from persecu- 
tion to their own homelands, but also the haunt of many 
undesirable characters, needy outcasts, the mauvais sujets 
of various nationalities, ready for any enterprise, however 
desperate. 

The news of the Revolution at Paris spread like wildfire 
among these aliens, and they eagerly assisted the Frenchmen 
who were coming daily to Brussels in the work of inciting the ! 
native population to rise against the Government. At first, 
despite these instigations to rebellion, Brussels remained out- 
wardly calm. But one of the recent measures of the Govern- 
ment, the removal of the Supreme Court to The Hague, though 
most of the appeals were from Belgian tribunals, was giving 
great dissatisfaction, which increased when it became known 
that the King intended to appoint Van Maanen as President. 
There were loud complaints about this new grievance ; and 
every evening on the pavements and in the cafes people were 
reading the French papers and talking about doing what had. 
been done at Paris. 

Louis de Potter had lately been prosecuted for the second 
time, and sentenced to banishment with some of his associates. 
On hearing of the July Revolution they went to Paris, in the 
hope that French troops would be sent into Belgium to assist 
a Revolution there ; and in the first week of August Alexandre 
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Gendebien, who had been one of the counsel for the defence at 
the recent trial, and was in favour of reunion with France, 
wrote to Paris asking if the French still desired to obtain the 
Rhine frontier. He went so far as to guarantee complete success 
if the Belgian provinces, the natural highway to the Rhine, 
were invaded ; but he was privately informed by an agent of 
the French Government that it was most unlikely that Louis 
Philippe would move unless the Prussians came to the assistance 
of the King of the Netherlands in the event of a rising in 
Belgium. About the same time, on August 15, some members 
of the Opposition, among whom were Gendebien and Sylvain 
Van de VVeyer, afterwards the popular Minister at the Court 
of St. James’s, met in secret. Van de Weyer and Gendebien 
thought that a revolt was imminent, and that the chiefs of the 
Opposition should at once make preparations for leading it. 
The majority, however, had been so impressed by the personal 
popularity of the Royal Family during a recent visit to Brussels 
that they pressed for delay ; and the meeting was adjourned 
for a month. But events moved faster than they expected. 

The King’s birthday was on August 24. It was to be cele- 
brated with unusual brilliancy, The park was to be illuminated, 
and there were to be fireworks at the Porte de Namur. The 
people of Brabant had always rejoiced in such displays ; but 
now it was seen that they were not in the humour to be amused 
by ffetes. Placards were found posted on the walls with the 
ominous words, “ Fireworks on the 23rd. Illuminations on the 
24th. Revolution on the 25th.” Warnings reached the Pro- 
cureur du Roi that trouble was brewing ; and the festivities 
were abandoned on the pretext that bad weather was expected. 
The truth was that the Director of Police could not answer lor 
the peace of the city if a large crowd assembled. 

Two years before the Muette de Portici of Aubcr had been 
produced in Paris with immense effect. It was to be per- 
formed, for the first time at Brussels, in the Theatre de la 
Monnaie on the evening of August 25 ; and the authorities 
were afraid that the plot of the opera, with its story of how 
Masaniello, the fisherman of Amalfi, led the revolt of Naples 
against the Spanish Governor, might excite the audience, and 
lead to a disturbance. These fears were increased by the 
aspect of the city during the day. Bands of workmen in blouses, 
some with tricolour ribbons on their hats, were strolling through 
the streets. Strangers, well dressed and with full purses, went 
about inviting all who would to enter the taverns and drink 
with them. Beer and wine flowed like water ; and it was 
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noticed that these generous foreigners had much to say about 
French sympathy for the Belgians, the glory of France, and 
the power of the French people to assist their neighbours. The 
taverns did a roaring trade ; and when evening came there 
was so much disorder in the streets that quiet citizens became 
alarmed, and remained at home. 

When the theatre opened a letter by Gendebien, published 
in one of the newspapers, was sold at the doors as the people 
were entering. The Belgians, he said, did not wish to be a 
colony of Holland. They claimed that equality with the 
inhabitants of Amsterdam and The Hague which they had 
enjoyed when they were French citizens, and were convinced 
that if again united to France they would be admitted to full 
partnership with the French. This letter, with its allusions to 
France as the best friend of Belgium, was read aloud in the 
theatre before the curtain rose. Orders had been given that 
if there was any attempt to sing the “ Marseillaise” the police, 
some of whom in plain clothes were posted in the theatre, were 
to stop it at once. But every song of Revolution was cheered, 
and the spectators became wildly excited. 

Outside, in the Place de la Monnaie, a large crowd had 
gathered ; and it was reported to the Director of Police that 
persons of good appearance, said to be Frenchmen, were making 
speeches in the cafes, while others went about fraternising 
with the mob and distributing money. Suddenly there was a 
rush from the theatre. The opera had been received with 
unbounded applause. The wrongs of Masaniello’s sister, the 
dumb girl Fenella, the strong situations, the hymns of freedom, 
roused the emotions of the audience ; and the climax came with 
the duet in the fourth act, when the tenor, Adolphe Nourrit, 
sang the words : 

“ Amour sacr6 de la Patrie 
Kends-nous l’audace et la fiertA” 

Almost every man in the theatre rose and rushed out. Riot- 
ing, plundering, disorder of every kind began. The gunsmiths’ 
shops were broken open ; arms were stolen ; and the mob, 
many of whom were young boys, resisted every attempt of the 
police and military commanders, who seem to have lost their 
heads, to restore order. Van Maanen’s house was in the Square 
of the Petit Salon, through which the wide Rue de la R6gence, 
well known by every visitor to Brussels, leads up from the 
Place Royale to the huge pile of the Palais de Justice. Oppo- 
site the Minister’s house was the prison in which Louis de 
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Potter and other members of the Opposition had been confined, 
Fortunately for himself Van Maanen, who was regarded as 
the evil genius of the King, was not at home. But the door 
was wrenched open, the furniture was thrown out and broken 
to pieces, and the house was set on fire and burned to the 
ground. There were similar scenes in other parts of the city ; 
and it was rumoured that the rioters were on their way to 
attack and destroy the Royal Palace and the Palace of the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange, the large building which stands 
in a garden overlooking the park, and is now the “ Palais dcs 
Academies.” But these outrages were prevented by the arrival 
of a few troops from Malines. 1 

All night Brussels was in the hands of the mob. Next 
morning it was found that some of the rioters and a few sol- 
diers had been killed ; and one of the papers, the Courrier des 
Pays-Bas, published an article deploring what had taken place. 
“ We beg,” it said, “ all those who have any influence with the 
labouring population to interfere promptly.” A proclamation 
was issued from the H6tel de Ville promising, though without 
any authority, the dismissal of Van Maanen and the intro- 
duction of Ministerial responsibility. But this promise was of 
no avail ; the black, yellow, and red banner of Brabant was 
raised ; the royal arms were torn down ; and the mob no 
longer shouted “ Vive la France,” but “ Vive la Belgique,” 
declaring that barricades would be erected, and the forces of 
the Crown resisted if they tried to enter the city. 

Alarmed by these treasonable threats, some of the leading 
citizens met in the H6tel de Ville, and drew up an address to 
the King. The general discontent could, they said, be con- 
cealed no longer ; and they implored His Majesty, in whose 
goodness and justice they had confidence, to remove the griev- 
ances complained of. This address, in which nothing was said 
about a separation from Holland, was entrusted to deputies 
who started for The Hague on August 29. 

Van Maanen had already offered his resignation ; but it 
was not accepted. Most of the Ministers were against any 
concessions. There must, they said, be no thought of yielding 
till the malcontents were crushed. The Hereditary Prince of 

1 A very full account of this riot is given in a Roport sent to The Hague by 
the Director of Police at Brussels. It is among the Dutch Archives : Van 
Maanen Papers , No. 167. The writer took a copy of it some years ago ; but it 
is far too long for quotation. ' Some of tho incidents are in an article of his in the 
Morning Post of April 19, 1913. Juste and other Belgian historians describe 
what took place at considerable length, as it was the starting-point of the 
revolt. 
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Orange, on the contrary, advised his father to allow Van 
Maanen to retire, and if there were to be concessions to grant 
them at once. He implored the King to try the effect of con- 
ciliation before using force. But it was decided to send an 
army into Belgium commanded by Prince Frederick, the King’s 
second son ; and the two Princes started at once, reaching 
Vilvorde, six miles from Brussels, late in the evening of August 
30, with about 9,000 troops and 20 guns. 

The deputation from Brussels had an audience of the King, 
and stated the complaints of his Belgian subjects. But nothing 
they said could alter his resolution to suppress the revolt by 
force of arms. The deputies, however, made the only practical 
suggestion for a settlement of the Belgian question which was 
put forward at that time. This was that there should be an 
administrative separation of Belgium from Holland. Their 
proposal was that the Orange dynasty should be maintained, 
but that Belgium should have self-government with the Here- 
ditary Prince as Viceroy. There was as yet no movement for 
a complete rupture with Holland ; and the Hereditary Prince 
went to Brussels in the hope of securing a peaceful settlement 
by means of the administrative separation. The leading citizens 
were in favour of this ; and for a short time it seemed as if 
it might be arranged. But after the departure of the Prince 
disorder spread. The people of Antwerp and Ghent, most of 
whom were rich merchants and industrious workmen, had no 
sympathy with the rising at Brussels. But at Bruges, Louvain, 
Liege, and elsewhere there was serious rioting. Bands of 
insurgents, taking the law into their own hands, attacked the 
soldiers of the King ; and on September 23 Prince Frederick 
marched on Brussels. 

The King’s troops reached the Park, but could not force 
their way into the Place Royale, which was defended by a 
- strong barricade. Every house in the Rue Royale was full of 
marksmen, who fired from the windows upon the troops. In 
other quarters of the town there was the same stubborn resist- 
ance. The Prince did not use his heavy guns, which could 
have destroyed Brussels ; and this was probably the cause of 
his failure to quell the rising. The struggle lasted for three 
days. At night both sides ceased fighting. At early morning 
the tocsin sounded from Stc. Gudule, and the insurgents rushed 
to the barricades, where they fought under the orders of Juan 
van Halen, a Spanish soldier of fortune, who had left the ser- 
vice of Joseph Bonaparte to fight against him under Mina, and 
had come to Brussels as a refugee after 1815. He had no fixed 
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political opinions ; but, with his experience of guerrilla warfare 
in Spain, he was the very man needed by the coterie of civilians, 
most of them advocates and journalists, who were nominally 
at the head of affairs, but who were, though fluent talkers and 
writers about revolutionary movements and armed resistance, 
quite useless as leaders when it came to actual fighting. They 
had sent for Van Halen, who, assisted by Mellinet, formerly an 
officer of the Imperial Guard, Niellon, who had fought in 1812 
and 1813 and had been decorated on the field of battle by 
Marmont, the Belgian Pierre Rodenbach,' who had served in 
the French army during the Empire, and other old soldiers, 
took command of a number of trained veterans of Napoleon’s 
armies ; and these stood side by side with the working men of 
Brussels in their blouses, foreign adventurers, and fiery Wal- 
loons who had come in haste from Liege. 

At daybreak on September 27 all was quiet when a party of 
the insurgents stole into the Park. They found it empty. The 
night had been very dark ; and in the small hours Prince 
Frederick had withdrawn his troops, who were how marching 
away in obedience to orders from The Hague, where it had 
been supposed that a demonstration in force would immediately 
put an end to the troubles in Belgium. 1 2 

The retirement of the Royal army, caused, there can be 
little doubt, by a desire to avoid further bloodshed 1 and spare 
Brussels, soon became known over all the Belgian provinces. 
Wherever there was a garrison the Dutch officers found that 
the Belgian privates were becoming mutinous. Many deserted, 
and those who remained loyal were threatened with excom- 
munication by the priests if they did not join the insurgents. 
Within three weeks the King had lost all the fortresses of the 
Catholic Netherlands except Antwerp and Maastricht, and a 
Provisional Government had assumed authority in Brussels. 

This Administration was composed of men who had till then 
taken no great part in public life. De Potter was, indeed, 
already a conspicuous figure ; but even Van de Weyer had then 

1 Prince Frederick himself had not expected any resistance. There is appa- 
rently some reason for believing that he had boon asked to enter Brussels by 
some of the Notables. “Le Prince Fr<5d&ric,” Baron Nothomb asks, “avait-il 
6t6 invite par un grand nombre des notables de Bruxelles & faire occuper cette 
ville par son armie ? Question grave, que la Maison d’ Orange dclairira sans 
doute un jour, et que r impartiality historique nous oblige do poser.’* Nothomb, 
Essai Historigue et Politique sur la Bivolution Beige (4th Ed. 1876), i, 96. 
Mr. Cartwright, Secretary to the British Embassy at The Hague, who had been 
sent to investigate the state of Brussels, was led to believe that there would 
be no opposition if troops were sent in to restore order. 

2 There wore heavy casualties on both sides. 
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almost no political experience. The crisis, and the absence of 
Belgian deputies who were attending the States General at The 
Hague, had given a few able and ambitious men their chance ; 
and they had taken it. They displayed, nevertheless, much 
wisdom. Though proclaiming, in defiance of the Great Powers 
who had established the Kingdom of the Netherlands, that 
“ the Belgian provinces, detached by force from Holland, shall 
form an independent State,” they refused to permit an attack 
on Dutch territory, which some of their followers were so rash 
as to propose, and gave notice that a National Congress was to 
meet, in which representatives of the Belgian people would 
discuss the future of the country, and frame a new Constitution. 

Meanwhile a Commission to draw up a plan of self-government 
for Belgium had already been appointed at The Hague ; and a 
draft of a measure for that purpose is among the Dutch Archives. 1 
But it came too late. Before it was ready the alarming news 
from Belgium called for prompt action ; and the Hereditary 
Prince was made temporary Governor of those parts of Belgium 
“ where legal authority is still recognised.” He went to Ant- 
, werp, and announced that the Southern Netherlands were to 
have an Administration composed entirely of Belgians ; that 
persons engaged in public affairs might in future use what 
language they pleased ; that the question of education would 
be settled as the Catholic Netherlands wished ; and that there 
would be an amnesty for all political offenders. 

Negotiations were opened with the Provisional Government ; 
but the King had asked the Powers to support him, believing 
that they would not allow the work of the Congress of Vienna 
to be undone, and had also issued a violent proclamation calling 
the people of Holland to arms. This ill-timed manifesto, 
together with the fact that foreign intervention had been 
called for, convinced the Prince that no real concessions would 
be granted by his father ; and, suddenly resolving to lead the 
movement for complete independence himself, he announced 
that he acknowledged the Belgians as independent, and desired 
to help them in establishing their political nationality. But his 
offer was rejected by the Provisional Government, who told 
him that his help was not needed, as they had already obtained 
their independence, and all authority was in their hands. At 
the same time he mortally offended his father, who is said to 
have declared that he would rather see de Potter on the throne 
of Belgium than his own son. He therefore resigned his com- 

1 ** Ontwerp-Grondwet voor een in tween desplitet Koninkrijk der Verbonden 
Nederlanden,” Octobor 18, 1830 ; Van Maanen Papers, No. 173, 
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mission as Governor, and bade farewell to the Belgians in a 
message which spoke of his regret at having failed in his object, 
44 the pacification of your beautiful provinces,” and assured 
them that he would always endeavour to promote their welfare. 

Two days after the Prince left Antwerp there was an episode 
which put an end to the last lingering hope of a reconciliation 
between the House of Orange and the Belgians. 

Royal troops, commanded by General Chasse, an old officer 
who had led a brigade of Netherlanders at Waterloo, where he 
rendered effective service at the crisis of the battle, had with- 
drawn into the citadel of Antwerp under pressure by bands of 
rebels led by Mellinet and Niellon, who forthwith called on 
the garrison to surrender. In a strong and heavily armed 
fortress, with a large number of regular soldiers under him, and 
nine ships of war lying in the Schelde, Chass6, of course, re- 
fused ; but, an armistice having been arranged, a flag of truce 
was hoisted on the ramparts. This was on October 2G. Next 
day the armistice was violated by a party of Belgians who 
fired upon some soldiers of the garrison. Chass6 at once opened 
fire ; and for some hours the citadel and the ships in the river 
bombarded the town, which was lighted up after darkness fell 
by flames roaring from buildings which were set on fire. Late 
at night Chass6 consented to stop the bombardment on con- 
dition that his troops were not further molested ; and another 
armistice provided that either side was to give three days 5 
notice before renewing hostilities. Chass<§ remained in posses- 
sion of the citadel ; but the bombardment was the final blow 
to King William’s rule over the Belgians, who declared that 
henceforth he and they would be for ever separated by the 
torrent of fire and blood which had flowed through Antwerp. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON 

The declaration of independence by the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Brussels reopened the old question which the Great 
Powers had meant to settle once for all when they formed the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. When King William called on 
them to intervene he hoped that those who had placed him on 
a throne would keep him there, if necessary, by forcibly sup- 
pressing the revolt ; and when the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia met in the Foreign 
Office at London, on November 4, 1830, it was very doubtful 
whether an appeal to arms could be avoided. To maintain 
the general peace, provided France was kept out of Belgium, 
was the aim of the British Ministers ; and now the official 
policy of France was to act in agreement with Great Britain, 
and turn a deaf ear to those who still wished to carry out the 
annexationist plans of Polignac. But much depended on the 
action of other Powers. Austria was at the head of the Germanic 
Confederation. “ The Belgian affair,” Metternich said, “ is 
regarded by our august Master with the utmost abhorrence.” 
He had, however, made up his mind that the union of Holland 
and Belgium, about which he had long been doubtful, was 
doomed. All that could be done, he told the Emperor Francis, 
was to bring the Courts of Europe into such close relations with 
Holland as would prevent the incorporation of the Belgian pro- 
vinces with France. 

As to Prussia, the family ties between the Hohenzollerns 
and the House of Orange had lately been made stronger by the 
marriage of Prince Albrecht, Frederick William of Prussia’s 
youngest son, to the Princess Marianne of the Netherlands, 
the King’s only daughter. This marriage, which was celebrated 
at The Hague on September 14, when the Belgian provinces 
were fast breaking out into open rebellion, encouraged King 
William in his confidence that the Prussian army would come 
to J*is assistance. 
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In Russia the Emperor Nicholas, inveterate enemy of ever 
revolution, was an ardent admirer of the autocratic methoc 
of the Prussian Government. His Foreign Minister, Cour 
Nesselrode, was a German. In diplomacy, in official, socia 
and co mm ercial life the Russian Empire and Prussia wci 
closely connected ; and, even if Austria and other States c 
the Germanic Confederation remained neutral, Nicholas, wh 
declared that he would never consent to the separation c 
Belgium from Holland, could depend on having Prussia as a: 
ally if he went to war against the Belgian Revolution. More 
over, the Hereditary Prince of Orange, after his engagemen 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales was broken off, had marrie 
the Grand Duchess Anna Pavlovna of Russia. Thus a famil; 
alliance bound the Romanovs to the House of Orange ; am 
Nicholas, with Prussia by his side, would have sent an arm; 
into Belgium if the Poles had not risen against him at the em 
of November. The revolt of Russian Poland tied his hands 
restrained Prussia, increased the influence of England, am 
helped both Palmerston, who became Foreign Minister on th 
formation of Lord Grey’s Government a few days after the Con 
ference met, and Talleyrand, who had come to London as Frencl 
Ambassador, to find a peaceful solution of the Belgian problem 
There were frequent differences of opinion within the Con 
ference ; but, under the skilful management of Palmerston 
Grey, and Talleyrand, the plenipotentiaries of the live Grea 
Powers conducted their deliberations without coming to ai 
open rupture. 

The questions which these diplomats had to settle were s< 
complicated, and their negotiations were so hampered bj 
objections raised against their proposals by the Belgians anc 
the Dutch alike, that nine years passed before the final settle 
ment was reached. Metternich once declared that the Bolgiar 
question passed his comprehension. “ I can,” he wrote, “ no 
longer make anything out of it ; my mind refuses to work upor 
it ; and if my duty did not prevent my doing so, I would 
abandon it to the winds rather than have anything to do with 
it. It has come to affect me with inexpressible disgust.” It 
is possible, however, to present in a few paragraphs the salient 
points in the tangled labyrinth of protocols in which, the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference are recorded. 1 

1 “ Papers relating to the Affairs of Belgium laid beforo Parliament : Proto- 
cols of the Conference of London.’* Pari . Papers , 1833, xl. 1. An account of 
these transactions will be found in the second volume of the Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy , chapter iii| 
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On December 20 the Conference decided that, as the 
perfect fusion of the Northern and Southern Netherlands 
had not been obtained, Belgium must be an independent 
State. A month later terms of separation were set forth 
in a protocol which provided that the frontier dividing 
Holland from Belgium was to be the frontier .which in 
1790, before the French conquest, had divided the Dutch 
Republic from the Austrian Netherlands — with the excep- 
tion that King William was to retain his Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. 

It was obvious that the Belgian provinces would henceforth 
be, as of old, a small corner of Europe, with no natural boun- 
dary except for some forty miles of coastline, almost sur- 
rounded by jealous neighbours, and constantly liable to be 
the scene of wars. Therefore, as a substitute for the measure 
of security which union with Holland had given, and in the 
general interests of European peace, perpetual neutrality, 
under the guarantee of each of the five Powers, was imposed 
upon the new State. By another protocol Belgium was made 
liable for about one-half of the public debt of the late United 
Kingdom. 

These terms of separation were agreed to by King William, 
but rejected by the National Congress, which was now sitting 
at Brussels. The Belgians claimed Luxembourg, all Limburg 
with Maastricht, and Zeeland Flanders (the territory on the 
left bank of the Schelde below Antwerp) which had belonged to 
the Dutch Republic since the Treaty of Munster in 1648. They 
objected to the proposed division of the debt, and resented 
the system of perpetual neutrality as inconsistent with com- 
plete independence. 

The National Congress had decided that Belgium was to be 
a Monarchy. Great Britain and the three Northern Powers — 
France also, but not so cordially — hoped for some time that 
the Hereditary Prince would be elected King. His cause, 
however, was abandoned after the Congress had declared the 
House of Orange to be for ever excluded from all power in 
Belgium. A number of persons were named as eligible for 
election ; but at last a vote was taken between the Due de 
Nemours, Louis Philippe’s second son, the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, son of Prince Eugene de Beauhamais, and the Archduke 
Charles of Austria. On February 3, 1831 the Congress elected 
Nemours. 

It was clear that with Nemours as King Belgium would fall 
completely under French influence, lose all genuine indepen- 
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dence, and become a mere Protectorate. 1 The British Govern- 
ment therefore resolved to make war rather than allow his 
accession. The Northern Powers were also hostile ; and Louis 
Philippe declined the throne for his son. Then came the 
negotiations which led to the choice of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, to whom an offer of the Belgian Crown was 
made. 

The Prince, who had lived in England since the death of his 
wife, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, declined to take the 
Crown unless the Belgian Congress agreed to the terms of 
separation laid down by the Conference and accepted by the 
King of the Netherlands. Several weeks were spent in attempts 
to reach a settlement. The Belgian Congress defied the Con- 
ference, and cheered orators who called for war against the 
Dutch. So closely interwoven were the aspirations of the 
European peoples in their fight for independence, or for a larger 
share in the government of their countries, that in England, 
where the struggle for Parliamentary Reform was raging, some 
of the Reformers identified their own cause with the cause of 
the French, the Belgians, and the Poles ; and one paper pub- 
lished an article, from its correspondent at Paris, advising the 
Belgians to stand firm and concede nothing. “ The Belgian 
question is most important. Watch it closely. The battle 
now fighting in Belgium, as in Poland, is the same battle as 
was fought in France in July last ; and if the Great Powers, or 
at least Austria, Prussia, and Russia, should succeed in over- 
shadowing the principle of the governments of the people at 
Brussels and Warsaw, they would soon attack the French Revo- 
lution, and the British Reform of Parliament. Let the Belgians 
take courage. Let them imitate the Poles, and be firm. Let 
them be prepared to make the same sacrifices of blood and 
treasure as the Poles have done ; and then Luxembourg, Maas- 
tricht, Venloo, all Limburg, and the left bank of the Schelde 
must and will form portions of the new and independent King- 
dom of Belgium.” 2 

But the Belgian question was at this juncture practically 
in the cautious hands of Palmerston and Grey, the very last 

1 “ Influence, if it be excessive and constant, is veiled conquest ,’ >[ * Lord Salis- 
bury said in one of his Essays on Foreign Politics. “ The intense anxiety which 
the Great Powers have displayed to warn each other off such now thrones as 
those of Greece and Belgium arises from that unquestionable fact. . . . The 
truth is that in a carefully balanced structure like the European system of 
nations, each State has a vested right in the complete and real independence 
of its neighbours.” 

2 Morning Chronicle, June 3, 1831. 
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men in the world to agree with irresponsible journalists who 
called for sacrifices of blood and treasure ; and a compromise 
was found, the leading feature of which was that the crucial 
questions of Luxembourg, Limburg, and Maastricht were to be 
left open for negotiation between the King of the Belgians, 
after his accession, the King of Holland, and the Germanic 
Confederation. The claim to the left bank of the Schelde was 
relinquished by the Belgian representatives who were in London. 

On June 26 the whole plan was embodied in eighteen articles, 
and Prince Leopold intimated that he would go to Brussels at 
once if the Belgian Congress accepted them. They were re- 
sisted for a time, even at the risk of war, of the loss of inde- 
pendence, of a partition of the Belgian provinces among the 
Powers. But in the end a majority of the Congress voted for 
acceptance ; and on July 21, 1831 Leopold entered Brussels 
and was proclaimed King of the Belgians. 

Meanwhile King William had given notice that he would 
treat Leopold as an enemy if he assumed the sovereignty of 
Belgium, and that, though ready to negotiate, he would sup- 
port any negotiation by his military resources. On August 2 
the Hereditary Prince crossed the frontier with an army, and 
in ten days drove the Belgian forces back to Louvain. He was 
about to march on Brussels when a French army, for which 
King Leopold had appealed, came upon the scene, and the 
Dutch went back to Holland. 

• The result of this short campaign was that the Conference 
of London imposed on the Belgians fresh and less favourable 
terms of separation, which were contained in twenty-four 
articles. Instead of leaving the dispute as to Luxembourg and 
Limburg for settlement by negotiation, they gave part of 
Luxembourg to Belgium, and left the remainder (now forming 
the Grand Duchy) to the King of the Netherlands, who also 
received, as compensation for the share of Luxembourg assigned 
to Belgium, Limburg on the right bank of the Meuse, together 
with a radius of territory on the left bank opposite Maastricht, 
which was henceforth to be a Dutch town. 

The Belgians refused to accept these terms, and kept up 
their resistance till November 15, 1831, when the famous 
“ Treaty of the Twenty-four Articles ” was concluded between 
Belgium and the Five Great Powers. 

King William rejected this arrangement, and continued to 
hold the citadel of Antwerp. The Belgians, at the same time, 
declined to evacuate the parts of Luxembourg and Limburg 
which had been given to the King of the Netherlands, so long 
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as he did not accept the Twenty-four Articles. Relations 
between the Powers became strained. Great Britain and 
France, though their entente was several times on the point of 
breaking down, were usually agreed in supporting Belgium, 
while Russia, Austria, and Prussia were on the side of Holland. 
At last, in October 1882, when there was danger of a general 
war if the Treaty of the Twenty-four Articles was not speedily 
executed, the British and French Governments decided that 
the Dutch must be forced to surrender the citadel of Antwerp. 
The other three Powers would consent to nothing but some 
form of economic pressure upon Holland. To this Great Britain 
and France would not agree, on the ground that it would 
delay, probably for a long time, the execution of a Treaty “ the 
non-fulfilment of which exposes the peace of Europe to con- 
stant and increasing peril.” The Northern Powers then re- 
tired from the Conference ; the ports of Holland were blockaded 
by British and French squadrons ; the citadel of Antwerp was 
besieged by the French ; and in a short time Chass6 was forced 
to capitulate. 

Though the Belgians now obtained possession of the citadel, 
Dutch troops still held two forts lower down the Scheldt 1 . The 
Belgians therefore remained in occupation of all Luxembourg 
and Limburg except the town of Maastricht ; and by a Con- 
vention signed at London on May 21, 1833, between Great 
Britain, France, and Holland, it was provided that the status 
quo as at that date was to be maintained till all questions at 
issue between Holland and Belgium were settled by a Definitive 
Treaty. This left Belgium in temporary possession of Luxem- 
bourg and Limburg. The Conference, in which the pleni- 
potentiaries of the three Northern Powers again took part, met 
once more and sat till November 1833, when it was dissolved, 
partly because the Germanic Confederation and the members 
of the House of Orange-Nassau had not consented to the par- 
tition of the Grand Duchy, and partly because neither Holland 
nor Belgium could be induced to agree on a number of minor 
points. 

After the Conference had thus failed to reach a final settle- 
ment the hostility of Prussia against Belgium increased. In 
September 1835 M. Van de Weyer, Belgian Minister in London, 
wrote to Brussels that his Prussian colleague admitted that 
the policy of the Cabinet of Berlin was to keep Belgium in a 
state of unrest and weakness . 1 Supported by Austria, Prussia 

1 La Revue Gengrale, February 1920 (an article by the Abb 6 de Lannoy on 
“ Une rupture diplomatique Germano-Belge au XIXme sidcle ”). 
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opposed the erection of fortifications to defend the northern 
frontier of Belgium against a possible invasion by Holland ; 
and there was a long controversy in which British Ministers 
took part, Wellington disapproving of the Belgian proposals 
on the ground that they tended to foster a belief that Belgium 
was to be always in a state of hostility to Holland, and Palmer- 
ston defending them on the ground that, though the Confer- 
ence had declared Belgium to be permanently neutral, an inde- 
pendent State required something stronger than the parchment 
of a treaty to make it safe. In the end the Belgians limited 
their plans to the erection of works for the defence of Diest 1 ; 
and the dispute, which had nearly led to a rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Prussia and Belgium, was thus settled by 
what was virtually a compromise. 

The Belgian occupation and administration of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg caused a far more dangerous quarrel, 
though it began over a matter which was apparently trivial.® 
In 1833 and 1834 the Belgian authorities put up to auction the 
right of cutting down and selling trees in the forest of Griinen- 
wald, part of which lay within the strategic radius surrounding 
the fortress of Luxembourg, then occupied by troops of the 
Germanic Confederation. Persons found cutting wood were 
arrested by the garrison and taken as prisoners into Luxem- 
bourg. The Prussian General threatened to post military 
guards in the forest ; and the Commander of the Belgian forces 
in the Grand Duchy was informed that a complaint had been 
lodged with the Diet, and that the removal of trees would be 
prevented by force. 

The Belgian Ministers protested against these proceedings as 
violations of the Convention of May 1833, which, though for- 
bidding them to maintain troops or execute military movements 
within the strategic radius, left them free to execute all the 
rights and functions of the civil administration in the Grand 
Duchy. They appealed to the French and British Govern- 
ments. The Due de Broglie and Palmerston both said that in 
their opinion the Belgian Cabinet were acting within their 
rights, but gave a broad hint that it would be prudent to avoid 
a collision with the forces of the Germanic Confederation. 

1 Fifteen miles north-east of Louvain. 

a “ X propos d’une coupe de Bois.” For the relations between Belgium and 
Prussia at this period see La Belgique et la Prusse en conflit, 1834-8, by M. de 
Bidder, Director-General at the Belgian Foreign Office. This work, which 
appeared in 1919, is written almost entirely from hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments in the Foreign Office at Brussels. 

BEL — 4 
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This hint was taken ; and work in the forest of Griinenwald 
ceased. 

In October 1837, however, King William announced that, 
as Grand Duke of Luxembourg, he intended to take up the work 
himself, and asked for the support of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. When his request came before the Diet at Frankfurt the 
President, the Austrian Count Miinch-Bellinghausen, moved 
the adjournment of the question till he could receive instruc- 
tions from Vienna. But the representative of Prussia, General 
Scholer, insisted on an immediate decision ; and the Diet 
resolved, by a majority of votes, to support the King of the 
Netherlands, if necessary, by force of arms. 1 The Cabinet of 
Brussels at once instructed their Ministers in Paris and London 
to protest against the action of King William and the Diet, 
and to inform the French and British Governments that, even 
if no help was given by the guaranteeing Powers, Belgium was 
resolved to meet force by force, and defend her position in 
Luxembourg as defined by the Convention of May 1883. 

Both Paris and London returned favourable answers. “ It 
comes to this,” Palmerston said to Van de Weyer, “ that by 
the Convention the King Grand Duke bound himself not to 
renew hostilities in Luxembourg; but he cannot interfere with 
the civil administration except by employing force to change 
the status quo — that is to say by renewing hostilities.” He in- 
structed the British Ministers at Berlin, Frankfurt, and The 
Hague to present Notes to the Governments to which they were 
accredited, expressing, in firm language, the bad impression 
made on the British Cabinet by the resolution of the Diet. 11c 
also spoke seriously to Baron Dedel, the Dutch Minister in 
London, and told him that the proceedings of the Grand Duke 
and the Diet were manifest violations of the Convention, that, 
if persisted in, they would be taken as a declaration of hostilities 
against France and Great Britain, and that a general war 
might follow, the responsibility for which would fall upon the 
King of the Netherlands. 

Baron Dedel tried to show that King William was not re- 
sponsible for the action of the Diet ; but Palmerston replied 
that he knew perfectly well that everything that had been done 
was done at the request of the King. “ It is a very grave 
matter,” he said. “ It exposes the King, your Master, to a 
heavy responsibility. Tell him at once what has passed at 
this interview. Tell him that we know how to make him 
respect the engagements he has signed, and that prudence, 

1 The full text of the Diet’s resolution is given in M. de Kidder's work, p. 100. 
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justice, and the sanctity of Conventions impose on him the 
duty of suspending without delay the execution of measures 
he has imprudently instigated.” 

In the meantime the Belgian Commander in the Grand 
Duchy received an official warning that the orders of the Diet 
were to be executed, and that he would be held liable for the 
consequences if he resisted them. This threat was followed by 
the arrival of Prussian reinforcements. The Belgian Govern- 
ment thereupon sent more troops into the Grand Duchy, and 
requested the despatch of French regiments to the frontier. 
Our Ambassador in Paris intimated that France could rely on 
the co-operation of Great Britain in defending the rights of 
Belgium ; and the attitude of Prussia soon became more con- 
ciliatory. At the end of January 1838 M. Beaulieu, Belgian 
Charge d' Affaires at Berlin, was able to inform his Government 
that the Federal troops in the fortress of Luxembourg had been 
ordered not to assist the Dutch agents in the forest of Griinen- 
wald, that the status quo in the Grand Duchy was to be main- 
tained, and that King William, in a confidential interview with 
the French Minister at The Hague, had confessed that he 
had been in the wrong. The Belgian Minister at the same 
time agreed to withdraw the additional troops which they had 
sent into Luxembourg. 

A conflict over the situation in the Grand Duchy was thus 
avoided ; but there was still danger of a rupture of relations 
between Belgium and Prussia. The principal complaint of 
the Prussian Government against Belgium was, as M. Beaulieu 
wrote to Brussels on January 24, 1838, the circulation in the 
Rhenish Provinces of pamphlets printed in Belgium, and sent 
into the Rhineland to assist the Archbishop of Cologne and his 
followers in their agitation against the proceedings of the 
Prussian Government in the religious controversy about the 
education of children born of marriage between Catholics and 
Protestants, and against the support given by Prussia to the 
teaching of free-thought principles by Professor Hermes of 
Bonn. 

If the doctrine of “ Self-determination ” had been the fashion 
when the Congress of Vienna was reconstructing Europe, and 
a plebiscite had been taken among the people of the Rhineland, 
they would have decided in favour either of retaining their 
connection with France, union with the Belgian provinces, or 
the establishment of an independent Rhenish State. Very 
few votes would have been given for transferring the left bank 
of the Rhine to the Prussians, who would themselves much 
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rather have annexed the whole of Saxony if the other Powers 
had allowed them. In the Rhineland Prussian rule was de- 
tested by the Catholics, who formed a large majority of the 
population. When, therefore, the Government at Berlin tried 
to put in force the Prussian law by which in mixed marriages 
the father could choose the religion in which the children were 
to be educated; when an order came from Rome that the 
Bishops must direct the Catholic wife to undertake that they 
would be educated as Catholics ; when the Bishops set the Civil 
Government at defiance ; and when the Archbishop of Cologne, 
in obedience to a Papal Bull, forbade theological students to 
study at Bonn, where the doctrines of Hermes were accepted, 
and was put in prison, there was an outburst of resistance 
which made it seem as if the embers of religious hatred which 
had been smouldering beneath the surface ever since the Treaty 
of Munster closed the Thirty Years War might burst into a 
conflagration. The towns along the left bank of the Rhine, 
Dumas said, were like a long train of gunpowder which the least 
spark might set on fire ; and the danger to the general peace 
of Europe was increased by a movement among some of the 
Belgians which aimed at provoking a revolt against Prussia, 
and bringing about the union of Belgium, including Luxembourg 
and Limburg, to the Rhineland. 

Suddenly, in March 1838, the King of the Netherlands 
announced that he accepted the Twenty-four Articles. He 
was partially reconciled to the partition of his Grand Duchy 
by the cession to him of the part of Limburg which lay on the 
right bank of the Meuse ; but the King of the Belgians, his sub- 
jects, and above all the people of Luxembourg, were indignant 
when the Great Powers demanded the execution of the Treaty 
of the Twenty-four Articles. For almost exactly four hundred 
years Luxembourg had shared the fortunes of the Southern 
Netherlands. 1 Though in 1814-15 it had become a personal 
possession of Kang William and a State of the Germanic Con- 
federation, the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
applied to it and the Belgian provinces alike. It was repre- 
sented by four deputies in the States- General, and was treated 
as an integral part of the Southern or Belgian Netherlands. 

1 In 1441 the Duchess Elizabeth of Luxembourg, widow of Anthony, Duke 
of Brabant, sold Luxembourg to Philip the Good of Burgundy. After that the 
Dukedom of Luxembourg formed part of the Burgundian dominions, and was 
inherited by Charles V from his grandmother Mary of Burgundy, daughter of 
Charles the Bold. It was a province of the Spanish and of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and during the French period was included in the ** D6partemont dos 
ForSts.” 
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The people of Luxembourg took part in the revolt of 1830. Their 
deputies sat in the National Congress ; and when the Treaty 
of the Twenty-four Articles was signed in November 1881 
they protested against the separation of any part of the pro- 
vince from the rest of Belgium. Since then the whole of 
Luxembourg had been administered, in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, as a Belgian province. 

The news that the Powers were determined that the Treaty 
must be executed, and the partitions carried into effect, was 
received with dismay by the Belgians who, though they had 
accepted the terms of separation in 1831, had come to believe 
that they would be left in possession of both Limburg and 
Luxembourg. To Luxembourg, in particular, they were bound 
by political union for long years, personal friendships, ties of 
blood, the intermarriage of families ; and even if the people 
of the portion assigned to the King of the Netherlands as 
Grand Duke had been willing to sever their connection with 
the rest of the province, the Belgians would have resented the 
loss of any territory, however small it might be. But the dry 
bones of the Holy Alliance were beginning to move ; and if 
the Treaty was not speedily executed it was certain that Prussia, 
Austria, and the other States of the Germanic Confederation 
would take the field to enforce it. If Great Britain and France, 
having signed the Treaty, felt they must be neutral, or if they 
assisted the Belgians and were defeated, the Kingdom of 
Belgium would disappear, King Leopold would be an exile in 
England, the territory between the Meuse and the North Sea 
would be divided between Prussia and Holland, only to become 
after a few years the scene of a new war. An offer by Belgium to 
purchase Luxembourg and Limburg was rejected. The Powers 
were unanimous. Even Palmerston, the best friend of the 
Belgians, told them that if they did not yield the British 
Government would not interfere with any steps taken by 
Holland or the Germanic Confederation to compel them. The 
same warning came from France ; and, after some painful 
scenes and wild talk of war in the Chambers at Brussels, they 
gave way. 

On April 19, 1839, the Treaties which finally established the 
Kingdom of Belgium were signed in London. 

There were three Treaties. The first was between the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of the French, the King of Prussia, and the Russian 
Emperor, on the one part, and the King of the Netherlands 
on the other. The King of the Netherlands formally acknow- 
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ledged that the union between Holland and Belgium was dis- 
solved; and it was declared that the Twenty-four Articles 
were “ placed under the guarantee of their said Majesties,” 
the sovereigns of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia. 

By the second Treaty, which was between Holland and Bel- 
gium, the Twenty-four Articles became the terms of separa- 
tion under the guarantee of the five Powers. 

By the third Treaty, which was between Belgium and the 
five Powers, the terms of separation were again placed under 
the guarantee of the five Powers. 

By these Treaties the limits within which Belgium was de- 
clared to be a neutral State, under the guarantee of the Powers, 
were settled as they remained till 1919, the exact frontier-line 
being, however, afterwards fixed by a Treaty between Holland 
and Belgium signed at The Hague on November 5, 1842, and 
a Boundary Convention signed at Maastricht on August 8, 
18 43. 

The interest payable by Belgium on the public debt of the 
Netherlands was reduced from 8,400,000 florins to 5,000,000 ; 
but Holland retained a right to levy tolls on ships using the 
Schelde which was given her by the Twenty-four Articles. 
The pilotage and buoying of the river, and the keeping in good 
order of the channels below Antwerp, were left subject to the 
joint superintendence of Commissioners appointed by the two 
countries. Moderate pilotage dues, the same for vessels of all 
nations, were to be fixed by common agreement. 1 

History shows that new States have seldom been contented 
with their boundaries ; and in 1839, when the boundaries of 
independent Belgium were at last fixed after nine years of 
negotiation, the partitions of Luxembourg and Limburg were 
deeply resented by the Belgians. In consenting to the dis- 
ruption of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, in creating which 
the British Government of 1815 had taken so prominent a part, 
Great Britain had risked her own security and also the tradi- 
tional friendship of the House of Orange. Yet the King of 
the Belgians wrote to his niece that the feeling was strongest 
against England. “ You say,” Queen Victoria replied, “ that 
the anger of the Belgians is principally directed against Eng- 
land. Now, I must say you are very unjust towards us, and 
(if I could) I might be even a little angry with you, dear Uncle. 

1 The Treaties of 1839 can be conveniently studied in Hertslet’s Map of 
Xuropo by Treaty, ii. 979-1001. The Boundary Treaty and Convention are in 
the same volume, pp. 1029-33. 
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We only pressed Belgium for her own good, and not for ours. 
It may seem hard at first, but the time will come when you 
will see that we were right in urging you not to delay any longer 
the signature of the treaty. I think that you will see in 
this frank expression of my sentiments no wish to annoy or 
hurt you, but only an anxious desire to prove to you that 
England is Belgium’s sincere friend, and that my Govern- 
ment are ever desirous of doing what is in their power for 
the welfare, security, and prosperity of yourself and your 
Kingdom.” 

King Leopold was not pacified. “ We have not been listened 
to,” he wrote, “ and arrangements are forced upon us, in them- 
selves full of danger, when by consulting the real interests of 
Holland and Belgium, both countries might have been placed 
on a footing of sincere peace and good neighbourhood. This 
country feels now humbled and disenchants with its soi-disant 
political independence as it pleases the Conference to settle it. 
They will take a dislike to a political state which wounds their 
vanity, and will, in consequence of this, not wish it to con- 
tinue. Two things will happen, therefore, on the very first 
opportunity, either that this country will be involved in war 
to better a position which it thinks too humiliating, or that it 
will voluntarily throw up a nominal independence in which 
it is now hemmed in between France and Holland, which begins 
on the North Sea, and ends, of all things in this world, on the 
Moselle ! I think old Pirson, 1 who said in the Chamber that 
if the treaty was carried into execution I was likely to be the 
first and last King of the country, was not wrong. When- 
ever this will happen, it will be very awkward for England, 
and deservedly so” The young Queen met this somewhat 
petulant outburst by stating, in a few dignified words, her 
regret that this was a subject on which they could not 
agree. “ I shall,” she said, “ limit myself to my expressions 
of very sincere wishes for the welfare and prosperity of 
Belgium.” 

Relations between London and Brussels might have been far 
from cordial if the Queen and her uncle Leopold had not been 
on terms of personal affection. The tie which connected the 
two Courts was made closer by the marriage, in 1840, of the 
Queen to King Leopold’s nephew, Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, a match planned by the King and the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg when the Queen, then Princess Victoria, 
was a mere child. The King of the Belgians and his friend 

1 Deputy for Dinant. 
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Baron Stockmar were the confidential advisers, as is well 
known, of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. The close 
intimacy between the Courts continued for many years, and 
the Belgian Minister in London, M. Sylvain Van de Weyer, 
was a persona grata , not only at Court but also in English 
society. 



CHAPTER III_ 

rffE CONSTITUTION 

The Kingdom of Belgium is governed under a Constitution 
which was framed by the Congress at Brussels early in the year 
1831, and, in all its essential Articles, still remains in force. 

The Belgian of to-day may well be grateful when he reads 
of the proceedings of the men who gave his country this funda- 
mental law, the most liberal of the written Constitutions. 
With the example of Paris before their eyes, the two hundred 
deputies who met at Brussels might have carried on their 
debates in the midst of scenes like those which led Mallet du 
Pan to say that whenever his countrymen met to deliberate, the 
place of meeting became either a bear-garden or a fireship. 
But though French influences were strong amongst them, 
there was little violence, and none of that desire to upset all 
existing institutions which might have led to the construction 
of an edifice as insecure as those which have been so often raised 
in France. In the Congress there were men who, forty years 
before, had been active in the Revolution of Brabant. Some 
had been members of the Council of Five Hundred under the 
French Directory, and of the Corps L6gislatif during the 
Empire. Others had sat in the States-General of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. Nevertheless, the Congress, though com- 
posed of persons belonging to all classes and holding all manner 
of opinions, performed their task with such success that the 
Constitution they produced has stood the test of time for all 
these years. 

Many years before, during the theocratic revolt against 
Joseph II, there was a Republican party in Belgium ; but the 
Opposition in the States-General of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands had never attacked the monarchical form of government. 
Nor, except De Potter and a few of his followers, had any 
leaders of the rising against the Dutch aimed at setting up a 
Republic ; and De Potter soon lost his influence, and passed 
out of public life. In the Congress the question was, indeed, 
debated ; but Gendebien, though a Republican in theory, said 
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he did not believe that a Belgian Republic would last for many 
months. The opinion of Baron Nothomb was that they had 
only two alternatives, a Monarchy or reunion to France. 
'* Let us,” said one of the deputies from Li«5ge, “ place a King 
upon a national throne. Let us offer him a crown with one 
hand, and with the other an instrument setting forth the 
limits of his power and the guarantees of our liberty.” When 
the question came to be decided, of 187 deputies who voted, 
only 13 were in favour of a Republic. 

It having thus been decided that the form of government was 
to be a Monarchy, the Congress went on to compile the Con- 
stitution under which the Monarch was to reign. 

The deputies had already in their hands the draft of a Con- 
stitution which a Committee appointed by the Provisional 
Government had drawn up. Starting from the principle that 
the will of the people was the source of all power, this proposed 
Constitution had its roots in the distant past, when the charters 
defining popular rights were granted by different rulers to the 
separate towns, communes, and provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries ; and now, in the prosaic nineteenth century, when the 
descendants of the men who, often sword in hand, had secured 
these privileges for so many independent communities, took up 
their pens to write a single Constitution for the whole of the 
Belgian provinces, they resolved to rest satisfied with nothing 
less than a complete code of free institutions. 

The Constitution proposed by the Committee did not satisfy 
all sections of the Congress. It put the legislative power in 
the hands of the Sovereign and two Chambers ; and it was at 
once proposed that there should be only one Chamber, in which 
the Ministers of the Crown were not to sit, while the Royal 
Veto was to be merely suspensive, and not applied more than 
once to any measure which had passed the single Chamber by 
a majority of three-fourths. The question of whether there 
should be one or two Chambers was put to Lafayette, whose 
experience of the French Revolution gave weight to his opinion. 
“ You must have two Chambers,” he at once replied. “ A 
Monarchy cannot exist with only one. We made this mistake 
in 1791. Without two Chambers I would not answer for the 
Belgian Monarchy or the peace of your country.” 

The opinion of Lafayette, widely circulated in Belgium, had 
great influence with the general public. But in the Congress 
the supporters of a single Chamber said they wished to establish 
a Monarchy different from any other, and that the fact that there 
were two Chambers in other countries was no reason for having 
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two in Belgium. Their Monarchy was to be not only constitu- 
tional, but truly democratic ; and the Second Chamber would 
be a standing obstacle to progress. The Government, however, 
and most of the deputies perceived that it would be unwise 
to risk an experiment which had failed elsewhere ; and it was 
resolved to have a Senate, or Upper House. 

As to the composition of the Upper House, the Co mmi ttee 
had been divided on the question of whether the Senators 
should be nominated for life by the Crown, or should sit by 
hereditary right as in the British House of Lords. Both these 
plans were rejected by the Congress ; and it was decided that 
the Senate should be chosen by popular election, and that the 
same voters should elect the members of both Chambers. 
Any native or naturalised Belgian, twenty-five years old and 
domiciled in the country, could be elected a member of the first 
Chamber, or “ Chamber of Representatives.” It was to be 
elected for four years ; but one half of the members were to 
seek re-election every two years, in order to keep the Legisla- 
ture in touch with the country, and give the constituencies an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion on the conduct of their 
representatives. The members were to be paid. The Senators, 
who received no pay, were to be forty years old, and liable for 
1,000 florins of annual taxation. They were to sit for eight 
years, and one half were to seek re-election every four years. 1 
There is seldom a dissolution of the whole Belgian Legislature 
at one time. 

Though the Congress decided against a Republic, the deputies 
adopted many principles of the French National Assembly of 
1789 ; and the democratic spirit which led them to make the 
Senate elective runs through the whole Constitution. It de- 
clares that all citizens are equal in the eye of the law, and equally 
eligible for civil and military employment. Arbitrary arrest 
and punishment are forbidden. The press is absolutely free, 
and no censorship is allowed. Inviolability of the home is 
secured by an Article which forbids domiciliary visits except 
under legal warrant. The right to petition the Crown and to 
hold public meetings is declared. The “ right of association ” 
is the subject of one Article. 2 This was opposed by a party 
who saw in it nothing but a move to strengthen the religious 

1 Tlie Hoir- Presumptive to the throne has a seat in the Senate at the age of 
eighteen, on the ground that he ought to know, from an early age, the customs 
and forms of the Legislature. 

* “ Les Beiges ont le droit d’associer : ee droit ne pent 6tre soumis & auoun# 
mesure preventive’ * (Article 20). 
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associations ; but it also gave the working-classes power to 
form industrial combinations in order to obtain better terms 
for their labour. 

Though the executive authority is vested in the Crown, no 
order given by the Sovereign can be pleaded by a Minister to 
justify his official action. Thus the doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility, the absence of which was so much complained 
of in the reign of William I, is part of the Belgian Constitution. 
Another of the former grievances was removed by an Article 
which allows the use of either French or Flemish in the Cham- 
bers and the Law Courts. A Minister can speak in both 
Chambers, but cannot vote except in that of which he is an 
elected Member. 

The King has an uncontrolled right to veto any measure ; 
but his Ministers can be impeached by the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives and tried before the Cour de Cassation. He can 
dissolve both the Chambers. At first, during the debates on 
the Constitution, some of the Noblesse who had seats in the 
Congress opposed giving him power to dissolve the Senate. 
But most of the deputies were impressed by the political situa- 
tion in Great Britain at that time. They knew that the House 
of Lords could not be dissolved, however often the Reform Bill 
might be rejected, and that the only constitutional means by 
which the Commons, though supported by practically the 
whole nation, could defeat the Lords, was by a creation of 
peers. If the Sovereign refused this, the Commons, even with 
the nation behind them, were powerless, and the only remedy 
would be a Revolution. 

There ought, Baron Nothomb said, to be only one permanent 
political power, the hereditary Kingship ; and if the Senate 
could not be dissolved it would be master both of the Crown and 
of the Lower House. Baron de Gerlache, the Catholic leader, 
who thought the Constitution too democratic, wished to have 
a second Chamber resembling the British House of Lords. 
But the right to dissolve the Senate was, in the end, given to 
the Sovereign. 

By far the most striking feature of the Constitution, in 
view of the Catholic character of Belgium, is the manner in 
which relations between Church and State were adjusted. The 
Dhurch no longer insisted on keeping education in its own hands ; 
md the controversy on this subject, which had been very 
Jitter during the union with Holland, was settled on the prin- 
ciple that all citizens, clergy and laity alike, have a right to 
each the young without interference by the Government. And 
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the Belgians went still further in their pursuit of perfect liberty. 
They put into practice the democratic ideal of a free Church 
in a free State. There was a complete change of policy among 
the clergy, who in 1815 had protested against the tolerant 
principles of the Netherlands Constitution ; and religious 
equality was now defended by those who had so violently 
opposed it. Here French influence was seen. For a long time 
the refugees from France had been spreading the theories of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and other teachers, whose works were sold 
in cheap editions at every bookstall in Brussels. Although, 
however, these writings appealed to many of the laity, they 
did not at first influence the clergy. But the gospel preached 
by the Abb 6 Lamennais diffused a new atmosphere through 
the Catholic Netherlands. In the autumn of 1830 he founded, 
in company with Montalembert and Lacordaire, the journal 
U Avenir, the first number of which was published on October 16, 
1830. The writers in V Avenir called for complete liberty of 
conscience and toleration for all forms of belief. Truth will 
always prevail, they said. The alliance with the State is in- 
consistent with Catholicism, and has always been ruinous to 
the Church, which should rely only on the Christian zeal of 
the faithful. The Ministers of Him who was born in a manger, 
lived poor, and died upon a cross, should themselves become 
poor, go down among the people, and recommence the con- 
quest of the world. The result of a separation of the Church 
from the State would be perfect freedom, spiritual independence, 
liberty to educate the young, liberty to form religious associa- 
tions, and liberty of the press. Have faith in the eternal force 
of truth, and all will go well. Give us liberty of religion, with- 
out distinction or privilege, and, in consequence, the total 
separation of the Church from the State. 1 

These views were received with enthusiasm by the younger 
priests. The clergy in performing their spiritual functions 
must, they declared themselves convinced, be independent of 
the State, though in civil matters they were ready to obey 
the laws of the country in which they lived. But the older 
men found it difficult to discard the traditions of the past, 
and adopt principles which they had all their lives condemned. 
Nothing but the extraordinary influence of Lamennais could 
have reconciled them to the new departure. 

In the Congress there was a large majority of Catholics. 
But they resolved that the Constitution, while retaining all 

1 L’ Avenir, Nov.-Dee. 1830, passim ; Articles de l’ Avenir (Louvain 1830-32). 
Brit. Mus. f. 22. 
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that was best in the ancient customs of the Belgian provinces, 
must be adapted to the most advanced modern ideas ; and 
when setting up a Monarchy under which every subject was to 
be as free as the subjects of any Republic could be, they had 
the courage to accept, on the vital question of Church and 
State, the principle of religious equality carried out to its 
fullest extent. The Prince de Mean, Archbishop of Malines, 
welcomed “ perfect liberty with all its consequences,” and said 
he claimed no exclusive privileges for the Church. But perfect 
liberty implies not only freedom to do, but also freedom to 
abs tain from doing ; and there is an Article in the Constitu- 
tion which provides that no one can be compelled to take part 
in the ceremonies of the Church, or to observe ecclesiastical 
festivals. All faiths and all forms of worship are allowed. 
Liberty to express any opinion, unlimited freedom of speech, 
is declared to be the right of every citizen. The civil power can 
interfere only for the repression of offences against public 
order committed in the exercise of these liberties. 

The Church was thus so far separated from the State ; and 
the Government of Belgium had no longer any voice in the 
selection of either Bishops or parish priests. This raised the 
question of whether the State was under any obligation to 
support them, which was settled by treating the payment of 
the clergy as the discharge of a debt due to them as compensa- 
tion for the endowments which the Church had lost at the 
time of the French Revolution. An Article of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the budget of each year shall allot a sum to 
be divided among the pastors of all denominations. 1 * 3 But 
within two years from the time when the principles of tolera- 
tion gained this signal victory the dream of Lamcnnais that 
the Pope, still in his eyes — for he had not yet broken away from 
Rome — the infallible judge of truth and fountain of all spiritual 
and temporal authority, would accept the principle of liberty 
in all things and for all men as a Catholic dogma, was seen 
to have come through the ivory gate when Gregory XVI con- 
demned the separation of Church and State, the exercise of 
private judgment, freedom of the press, and every form of 
toleration.* The Pope afterwards assured the Belgians of his 
entire confidence in their loyalty to the Holy See ; but nothing 
can alter the fact that the principles he condemned are written 
broad on every page of the Belgian Constitution. 

1 It is under this Article that an annual stipend is paid to the Protestant 

British Chaplains in Belgium, and also to the Jews 

3 Encyclical Mirari Vos, August 15, 1832. 
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In the Belgian system of government the relations between 
the central administration and the local authority in the pro- 
vinces and communes are of peculiar interest. 1 There is a 
Governor, who represents the Crown, in each of the nine pro- 
vinces. He presides over a Provincial Council chosen by the 
voters who elect the Senate. The executive business of local 
administration is carried on by a 44 Permanent Deputation ” 
consisting of members appointed from among their own number 
by the Council, and holding office for eight years. The Con- 
stitution gives the Sovereign power to annul the acts of pro- 
vincial and communal authorities, if they appear contrary to 
the general interests of the country ; and all provincial and 
eommunal decrees may be submitted to the Courts, and cannot 
be enforced unless they are found to be in accordance with 
the law. 

The Provincial Councils are descended from the Provincial 
44 States ” of the Burgundian period, which grew out of the 
primitive method of government by an assembly of the people 
in the market-place, when each vassal voted in person. Later, 
chosen representatives alone voted. In Brabant the name of 
44 Mats 55 was not used till 1421, when the Nobles, Clergy, and 
Commons called themselves the States of Brabant. Side by 
side with the States grew up the Council of Brabant, which was 
originally a consulting body to assist the Duke in administering 
the law, but which gradually came to concern itself with the 
management of local affairs, while the States conducted the 
public business of the Duchy. 

In the larger Communes there are elected Communal Councils, 
with a Burgomaster and 44 Echevins,” who act as representa- 
tives of the Central Government, and among whose functions 
are the preservation of order, the execution of the laws, and 
the control of local finances. The Burgomaster is nominated 
by the Council, but receives his appointment from the King, 
who can refuse it, though this has seldom happened. His office, 
like that of the Echevins, has its origin in the ancient practice 
of the Communes, and is associated with many great events in 
their history. This system of local self-government, of which 
these officials are the guardians, is one of the most distinctive 
features in the public life of Belgium. In each town the H6tel 
de Ville is the centre of an independent civic life, to which the 
people are so warmly attached that the Burgomaster may be 
described as holding a position of influence almost equal to 


1 There are between 2,000 and 3,000 Communes in Belgium. 
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that of the Central Government of the Kingdom, His influence 
has often been found valuable when there was a risk of serious 
disturbances, as, for instance, during the war of 1914-18, when 
it was necessary to restrain the civilian population from acts 
which would have given the enemy an excuse for even graver 
excesses than those of which they were actually guilty. It 
will never be forgotten how bravely, and with what wisdom, 
when the Germans were in occupation of Brussels, the Burgo- 
master Max upheld the traditions of his venerable office. 



CHAPTER IV 

PRECARIOUS INDEPENDENCE 

After the settlement of 1839 the Belgian provinces had peace 
for seventy-five years. But during all these years a veritable 
sword of Damocles was hanging over them. Perpetual neu- 
trality, imposed on the Belgians against their wishes, was 
“ guaranteed ” by the five Great Powers, but from the first 
it was doubtful what this really meant. In January 1831 the 
Powers had drawn up Articles by which they gave a guarantee 
of the “ integrity and inviolability ” of Belgian territory. 
These Articles were, however, altered ; and the Treaties of 
1839 merely provided that Belgium was to be “ an independent 
and perpetually neutral State , 55 under the guarantee, indeed, 
of the Powers, but without any express mention of territorial 
inviolability. This being so, Leopold I was of opinion that 
Belgium must depend on herself for defence, and not trust 
wholly to the Powers ; and throughout his reign he tried to 
make his subjects realise their peril, and understand that if 
they wished to maintain their independence they must be pre- 
pared to defend it. Though the Queen of the Belgians was 
the daughter of Louis Philippe, it was from France that danger 
threatened. In 1840 newspapers in Paris, inspired by Thiers, 
were agitating for a move towards the Rhine and a war to 
recover the frontiers lost in 1815. In 1848, after the fall of 
Louis Philippe, bands of French revolutionaries tried to enter 
Belgium in order to proclaim a Republic. This expedition was 
a fiasco ; but when Napoleon III was in power, first as Presi- 
dent and afterwards as Emperor, the fate of Belgium trembled 
in the balance. 

In 1832 the Government of France had stipulated for the 
repayment by Belgium of certain expenses incurred in sending 
an army to take Antwerp from the Dutch ; and in December 
1851 the Belgian Minister at Berlin informed the Government 
at Brussels that overtures had been made to Prussia and the 
other two Northern Powers to join France in exacting pay- 
ment. All the diplomats believed that this claim was put 
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forward in order to create a situation which would give France 
a pretext for a breach with Belgium. It was, however, soon 
made clear that if Belgium was attacked Great Britain would 
go to war. “ Any attempt on Belgium would be a casus belli 
for us ; you may depend upon that,” the Queen wrote. 1 The 
Courts of St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin were equally 
determined to preserve the peace ; and that crisis passed 
over. 

At this juncture King Leopold began to plan the fortification 
of Antwerp, as a place where the Belgian forces might concen- 
trate in case of an invasion, and await the help of friendly 
Powers. He had always been anxious to strengthen his small 
army. But here the wisdom and foresight of the King were 
opposed by the folly and blindness of the people. His schemes 
for defence were violently resisted, most of all by the Catholic 
Party, who had immense influence, particularly in Flanders. 
Years passed before the works at Antwerp were completed ; 
and very little was ever done to improve the Belgian army 
until it was too late. 

In 1856 the Emperor Napoleon spoke to Lord Co ley, 
British Ambassador at Paris, in a way which implied that he 
had no aggressive aims, and which certainly showed a desire 
to be on good terms with Great Britain. 2 * 4 But year by year he 
was suspected, with too good reason, of designs on Belgium. 
In the summer of 1860 King Leopold was in England. “ King 
Leopold’s visit is to last a fortnight,” Count Vitzlhum, the 
Saxon Minister in London, wrote on June 7. “ May it not then 
be too late to return to Brussels ? His friends find him strik- 
ingly aged and weary of governing. Many go so far as to be- 
lieve that he will rather renounce his Crown than embark on 
any serious struggle to maintain it. The annexation of Belgium 
is unquestionably on the tapis in Paris.” Lord Derby fore- 
told “ great things ” in Belgium, and shrugged his shoulders 
when asked what Great Britain would do. Lord Wodehouse, 1 
then Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, thought that 
Great Britain would look on. “ If the Belgians were deter- 
mined to be annexed,” he said, “ who could prevent it ? ” 1 
King Leopold himself believed that if there was a general war 
the French Emperor would laugh at the Belgians if they talked 
about perpetual neutrality, and tell them they must cither 

1 Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. February 3, 1852. 

* Lord Cowley to Lord Clarendon, December 28, 1856. F.O. Franco, 1140. 

* The late Earl of Kimberley, who died in 1902. 

4 Vitzthum, St. Petersburg and London, ii. 83. 
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take sides with France or be treated as enemies, thus antici- 
pating, almost exactly, what the Germans did in 1914. 

On December 10, 1865 the first King of the Belgians died. 
“ The last years of his life,” Lord Malmesbury says, “ were 
spent in perpetual terror of Louis Napoleon, and he was con- 
stantly alarming our Ministers and everybody on the subject.” 

The death of the old King was soon followed by events 
which proved that his fears were far from groundless. The 
episode of the draft Treaty of 1866 is obscure only because 
it is not certain whether it was Prince Bismarck or the Emperor 
Napoleon who first proposed that France should annex Belgium. 
If the information received by Mr. Disraeli and the statements 
of M. Benedetti were correct, it was Bismarck. 1 But the draft 
which he put in his pocket, and produced four years later to 
discredit France, was written by Benedetti on instructions 
drawn up in Paris ; and when the Emperor found that Bismarck 
did not move further in the matter he tried to purchase the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg with a very definite purpose. 
“ At Luxembourg,” Benedetti said, “ we shall be on our way 
to Brussels.” 

The “ Affair of Luxembourg ” was the prelude to the war 
of 1870.' In Belgium both the political parties, Catholics and 
Liberals alike, had grudged every expenditure on the army; 
and when the war broke out King Leopold II, perceiving as 
clearly as his father the critical situation of the country, re- 
quested diplomatic intervention by the British Government. 
Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, said that a violation of 
Belgian neutrality “ would amount to a total extinction of 
public right in Europe ” ; and on August 9, 1870 a Treaty was 
concluded which bound Great Britain to act with Prussia 
against France if French troops entered Belgium. On August 11 , 
by a similar Treaty, Great Britain undertook to join France in 
opposing a Prussian inroad. 

During the war both the belligerents respected the neu- 
trality of Belgium. But Sir Robert Morier, then Charge 
d’Affaires at Stuttgart, heard that before the commencement 
of hostilities Prussia had decided to make the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine one of the conditions of peace, and that 
plans had been discussed in Berlin for a bargain with France 
if at the end of the war the neutral Powers tried to prevent 
the annexation. Prussia was to obtain these provinces in 

1 Buckle, Life of Lord Beaconsfield, iv. 469 ; Benedetti, Ma Mission en Prusse , 
p. 199. 

* For the “ Affair of Luxembourg” see infra, Chapter VII. 
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ex chan ge for the Walloon provinces of Belgium, which were to 
be given to France. 1 * * In December 1870 Prince Bismarck told 
Mr. Odo Russell that M. Thiers had offered, “ through a third 
party,” to make peace and cede Alsace and Lorraine to Prussia 
in ex chan ge for Belgium, which was to be united to France 
under TTing Leopold. 8 In the following year, when the German 
armies were still in France awaiting payment of the indemnity, 
there were rumours of an Imperial restoration. This was to 
be brought about by an agreement with Berlin, under which 
Alsace and Lorraine were to be restored to Napoleon III, 
Germany receiving Holland and Belgium as compensation.* 
The fact that such ideas were afloat is evidence that some at 
least of the Powers were ready to play fast and loose with the 
Treaties of 1839, and that Belgian independence rested on what 
was really little firmer than a foundation of sand. 

In 1875 it was feared that Prince Bismarck, astonished at 
the quick revival of the French after the war, and appre- 
hensive of what might follow the increase of their army, in- 
tended to crush them before they were ready to attack Ger- 
many. The Berlin Post asked the ominous question, “ Is war 
in sight ? ” All Europe was alarmed ; the French Government 
appealed to London and St. Petersburg ; and the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, Lord Ampthill, with Prince Gortchakoff, 
the Russian Chancellor, saw Bismarck and gave him the warn- 
ing which, together with Queen Victoria’s strong letter to the 
Emperor William, had the effect of preventing a rupture of the 
peace. 4 * 

During this crisis the German military attach^ at Brussels 
pressed the Belgian Government to fortify Lidge and Namur 
in order to defend the line of the Meuse against a French in- 
vasion ; and Prince Bismarck assured the Cabinet of Brussels 
that, in the event of war, he would endeavour to strengthen 
the guarantee of Belgian neutrality by forming a combination 
against any Power which infringed it. But at the Belgian 
Legation in Berlin and at the Foreign Office in Brussels it was 
believed that, if war had broken out, the Germans would have 
entered Belgium without waiting for a French advance, and 
that henceforth danger must be looked for in the east rather 
than in the west. 

1 Memoirs of Sir Robert Morier, ii. 279. 

a Fitzmaurice, Life of Lord Granville, ii. 74. 

* Hanotaux, Histoire de la France Contemporaine, i. 400 (2nd Edition). 

4 The Emperor Alexander and Pr*nce Gortchakoff were then on a visit to 

Berlin. 
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Hitherto it had been understood that if Belgium were in- 
vaded the Government and the army would retire to Antwerp, 
and hold the fortifications till help came. But a few years 
after 1875 Emile Banning, the Librarian of the Belgian Foreign 
Office, drew up a confidential Report showing that the line of 
the Meuse ought to be defended by fortifying Liege and Namur. 
He foretold that Germany would take the initiative in the next 
war and violate the neutrality of Belgium, and that the German 
armies would march from Cologne upon Li6ge, occupy Namur 
in a few days, and cross the frontier into France before the 
French were ready to meet them. The final struggle, he said, 
would be fought out in the North of France. If the Germans 
won they would find in the difference between the Flemings 
and the Walloons a means of re-establishing their own ascendency 
in the Belgian provinces. However the war might end, Belgium 
could never again be a neutral country. These remarkable 
predictions were made nearly thirty years before 1914. 1 

In the reign of Leopold II, as in the reign of his father, all 
plans for reforming the army system and strengthening the 
defences were resisted. Banning’s report, however, made 
such an impression on the King that, in spite of opposition 
from both Catholic and Liberal leaders, the work of construct- 
ing new forts round Li6ge and Namur, and extending the 
defences of Antwerp, was begun in 1888 by General Brialmont. 
He and Banning both thought that the Belgians must prepare 
to meet a violation of their neutrality by either Germany or 
France. “ Therefore," Brialmont said, “ we must shut our 
two doors, Liege and Namur." This view was shared by the 
King ; but there is good reason for believing that he agreed 
with Banning in thinking that the German peril was what 
chiefly threatened Belgium. 

Banning foretold that Great Britain would be obliged, in 
her own interests, to fight on the side of France in the next 
war. But whether a violation of Belgian neutrality would of 
itself bring a British army into the field seemed doubtful in 
1887. At one time it had always been assumed that Great 
Britain must intervene by force of arms if Belgium was in- 
vaded. “ We are unfortunately bound by Treaty and interest 

1 Foucault de Mondion, tutor in the family of the Prince de Caraman-Chimay, 
Foreign Minister in the Beernaert Cabinet (1884), found this private document 
in the F.O. archives at Brussels, and was guilty of using it to support a false 
accusation that King Leopold had made a secret alliance with Germany against 
France. Banning’s Beporfc was compiled between 1881 and 1887, and published 
officially at Le Havre early in the war : Consideration# sur la Defense de la Meuse , 
1915. A new edition, with a Memoir of Banning, was published in 1918. 
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to protect Belgium and the Schelde, and must do it. Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia are equally bound with us, and may or 
may not do it,” Lord Malmesbury said in October 1852, when 
he was Foreign Minister. This was the generally accepted 
view at that time. During the Luxembourg crisis the Queen 
suggested that Berlin and Paris should be confidentially in- 
formed that a violation of Belgian neutrality would “ not pass 
with impunity.” This would have been an intimation of war 
if the violation took place ; and Lord Stanley, who was then 
at the Foreign Office, raised a difficulty. “ I am ready,” he 
explained, “ to go as far as may be necessary in support of 
Belgium, short of giving an absolute pledge to fight for its 
independence. Suppose we gave such a pledge, that France 
and Prussia came to an understanding, Russia and Austria 
standing aloof, where should we be ? ” The neutralisation of 
the Grand Duchy settled that crisis. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone’s 
statements and the treaties he negotiated with Prussia and 
France, committing Great Britain to war if Belgium was in- 
vaded, show what his opinion was ; and ten years later, during 
his election campaign in Midlothian, he said that in a war for 
Belgium, “ while the breath is in my body I am ready to 
engage.” 1 

In 1887, however, after the fall of the Gladstone Administra- 
tion, there were indications of a new departure in certain 
quarters, when Sir Charles Dilke, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, asked whether Great Britain would fight for Belgium 
if her neutrality were violated. A letter signed “ Diplomati- 
cs ” was published in the Standard, in which the writer referred 
to the Treaties concluded by the Government of 1870, and 
went on to argue that it would be imprudent of Lord Salisbury 
to undertake similar engagements if there were another war. 
“ However much England might regret the invasion of Belgian 
territory by either party to the struggle, she could not take 
part with France against Germany (even if Germany were 
to seek to turn the French flank by pouring its armies through 
the Belgian Ardennes) without utterly vitiating and destroying 
the main purposes of English policy all over the world. But 
it will be asked, must not England honour its signature and be 
faithful to its public pledges ? I reply that the Foreign Minis- 
ter ought to be equal to the task of meeting this objection 
without committing England to war. The temporary use of 
a right of way is something different from a permanent and 
wrongful possession of territory, and surely England would be 
1 At Edinburgh, March 17, 1880. 
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easily able to obtain from Prince Bismarck ample and adequate 
guarantees that at the close of the conflict the territory of 
Belgium should remain intact as before.” 1 

This letter was accompanied by a leading article supporting 
the arguments of “ Diplomatics ” ; and a discussion in the 
press followed. The Pall Mall said that Germany might read 
the Standard as an invitation to invade France through Belgium, 
while France might read it as an admission of an obligation 
on our part to prevent such a violation of neutral territory, 
and attempted to show that there was no British guarantee 
of Belgian neutrality. But in the Treaties of 1839 all the 
five Powers had given their guarantee ; and the discussion 
turned on the question of whether it was consistent with this 
Treaty obligation to allow a belligerent an unopposed right of 
way through Belgium. The Morning Post admitted the guar- 
antee, but thought that Great Britain should merely protest 
if it was violated, provided that a guarantee was given that 
Belgium was to be independent after the war. The Spectator 
said that, though Great Britain would insist that Belgium 
must not become a theatre of war, “ we shall not bar, as indeed 
we cannot bar, the traversing of her soil.” The National 
Review thought it would be enough if we were satisfied that 
after the war the independence and neutrality of Belgium 
would be respected. 8 

Our chronic unpreparedness for war, and the well-known 
reluctance of Belgian politicians to take adequate steps to 
defend their country, may explain these views, which Sir Charles 
Dilke interpreted as showing that Great Britain would not 
fight for Belgium according to our Treaty obligations, but 
would throw these obligations to the wind “ under some con- 
venient pretext.” He was probably right in thinking that 
British public opinion would be against sending troops to 
Belgium. 8 At that time, however, the masses of the community 
did not realise the danger to their own security which would 
follow a German invasion of Belgium. Nor had they any 
definite knowledge of their Treaty obligations. But when 

1 Standard , February 4, 1887. 

* The Berlin correspondent of the Standard reported that the letter of “ Diplo- 
matics 55 had cased surprise in Germany, where nobody believed that the 
neutrality of Belgium would ever be called in question. The Germans, he was 
told, if they entered Belgium, would not go as invaders, but as protectors. It 
may be noted, in view of what took place in Augst 1914, that an official Ger- 
man paper said that Germany might find that military reasons made a viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality necessary : Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, March 4, 
1882. 

* Dilke, The Present Position of European Politics, p. 45. 
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these obligations were made plain, and, still more, when a 
small State was attacked by a great military Power, public 
opinion changed ; and the British people, except an insignifi- 
cant minority, scorned every convenient pretext for remaining 
neutral. 

It was said that the writings in the Standard represented the 
opinion of Lord Salisbury. He certainly had doubts about 
the stability of the Belgian Kingdom, and thought that the 
natural consequence of the disruption of the Netherlands in 
1830 was that Belgium would become a dependency of France. 
“ She has hitherto escaped that fate,” he wrote in 1862, 
“thanks to the skilful guidance of the ablest of European 
monarchs. But she has ceased to perform the functions for 
which she was destined in the European system. She has 
become rather a prey to tempt France than an outpost to repel 
her.” 1 2 In 1871 he brought the subject of guarantees before the 
House of Lords. “ We see,” he said, “ that these small King- 
doms which we have guaranteed are marked out by the desti- 
nies of the world for destruction,” and asked whether anyone 
could say that Belgium was likely to be long-lived. Giving 
guarantees he described as “ a dangerous game.” * But he 
insisted that if they were to remain in force means should be 
taken to fulfil them ; and, though in 1887 his whole policy 
depended on a good understanding with Germany, which was 
eminently desirable in view of French intransigence on the 
Egyptian question, it is impossible to know whether he would 
have considered it a sufficient fulfilment of our guarantee to 
Belgium if we consented to a violation of her neutrality on 
condition that we received a promise that she would be left 
intact after the war. On full reflection he might have seen 
(he knew the history of the Hohenzollerns, and had lived 
through the Schleswig-Holstein crisis) that any such promise 
given by the Germans would be worthless, and that if they once 
obtained a footing in Belgium they would not leave without 
securing political, economic, and perhaps military control so 
extensive as to be inconsistent with the real independence of 
that country. 

It was fortunate that the question of war on behalf of Bel- 
gium had not to be decided at that time ; for there was no 

1 Quarterly Review, January 1862 ; Essays of the late Marquees of Salisbury : 
Foreign Politics , p. 28. 

2 This was when moving that the “Collection of Guarantees ” published in 
1859 be reprinted, with the addition of any contracted since then. Hansard , 
xx, 1360 (March 6, 1871). 
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“ British Expeditionary Force ” available for service on the 
Continent. And so things remained till the ambitions of the 
Pan-German party, with the perpetual rattling of the Prussian 
sword by the Emperor, awakened Europe from the dream of 
peace, and, after Great Britain and France had come to an 
agreement on the Egyptian and other matters which had been 
in dispute between them, British Ministers saw, that apart from 
any question as to the guarantee of Belgian neutrality, they 
must form plans for military co-operation with France unless 
they were prepared, despite the “ entente cordiale,” to stand by 
inactive while German armies marched through Belgium on 
their way to Paris. 


NOTE 

On January 11, 1917 the German Foreign Office, in a Note to the 
Ministers of the Neutral Powers reminding them that a guarantee 
of integrity and independence after the war had been offered to 
Belgium on condition that the German troops were allowed to march 
through to France unopposed, said : “ It is known that in 1887 
the Royal British Government was determined not to oppose on 
those conditions the claiming of a right of way.” This is a mere 
assertion, which was made for propaganda purposes when the 
Imperial Government saw that the violation of Belgian neutrality 
had alienated the sympathy of most of the Powers, and that the 
United States of America were becoming more and more hostile in 
consequence of the submarine warfare. 

It must be remembered that in 1887 the danger of war between 
Germany and France was very serious ; and if Germany had violated 
Belgian neutrality the British Government would have been in a 
position of extreme difficulty. As Sir Charles Dilke showed in the 
articles which he published at that time, Great Britain was almost 
helpless from a military point of view. From a political point of 
view it would have been embarrassing to Lord Salisbury if he had 
been forced to choose between acquiescing in a violation of Belgian 
neutrality and going to war on the side of France against Germany. 
For relations between the British and French Governments were 
extremely bad. So irritated was Lord Salisbury against the 
Cabinet of Paris that on February 5, the very day after that on 
which the Letter of Diplomaticus was published, he wrote to Lord 
Lyons, our Ambassador in Paris, saying that it was “difficult to 
prevent oneself from wishing for another Franco-German war to put 
a stop to this incessant vexation ” (Lord Newton, Life of Lori Lyons , 
ii. 386). In another letter (of July 1887) he adds, “ Can you wonder 
that there is, in my eyes, a silver lining even to the great black 
cloud of a Franco-German War ? ” 

Another difficulty of the situation was that the British and French 
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newspapers were engaged in one of their periodical wars of the 
pen, and were busy making as much bad blood as possible between 
the countries. Authors, too, were plunging into the fray. In 
France Max O’Rell had published John Bull et son lie ; and an 
English writer, who called himself 66 A Brutal Saxon/’ had retaliated 
with John BulVs Neighbour in her True Light , a book full of insults 
to France and all things French. Cordial co-operation between Great 
Britain and France would have been impossible at that time ; but 
that is not a reason for assuming that the British Cabinet would 
have acquiesced in a violation of Belgian neutrality by Germany. 

Moreover, at the very moment when the danger to Belgium was 
most acute. Lord Salisbury adhered to the understanding with 
Austria and Italy on the subject of the Levant, and relations between 
the British and German Governments were at their best. It was, 
therefore, necessary that the Foreign Minister should not commit 
himself, but should adopt an attitude of reserve on the Belgian 
question. It would also have been not only unwise, but incon- 
sistent with the practice of the Foreign Office, to instruct British 
Ministers on the Continent to inform the Governments to which 
they were accredited of the policy which was to be adopted in 
circumstances which had not yet arisen, and might never arise. 
Assertions in the German press and elsewhere that this was done in 
1887 may safely be discredited. 

The writer learns from inquiries at the Foreign Office that the 
statements repeatedly made, to the effect that the British Govern- 
ment warned the Belgians that they must not rely on British help 
to retain their neutrality, are quite untrue. No instructions of 
this kind were sent to Lord Vivian, who was then Her Majesty’s 
representative at Brussels, and there is no record in the Foreign 
Office of Lord Vivian himself having used language of this kind. 

On this subject see Fuller, Bismarck's Diplomacy at its Zenith , 
p. 142 (Harvard University Press, 1922). Also Sanger and 
Norton, England's Guarantee to Belgium and Luxembourg , pp. 99-108. 



CHAPTER V 

PROGRESS 

Meanwhile the young State, however dangerous its inter- 
national position might be, was flourishing. Even before 
1839, while the Conference of London was negotiating, the 
Belgians, in spite of the disturbance to the tranquillity of 
Europe caused by their separation from Holland, had begun to 
show how well-fitted they were for self-government. Distracted 
though they were by their uncertain future, embarrassed by 
the open hostility of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with Great 
Britain, though friendly, resolved to maintain the general 
peace at whatever cost to them, and never sure what turn 
French policy might take, they nevertheless justified their 
claim to independence. Fifteen years of prosperity had fol- 
lowed the reunion to Holland ; but the separation of 1830 
plunged Belgium into financial difficulties and a period of com- 
mercial depression. The business capacity, however, and 
habits of hard work common to both Flemings and Walloons 
averted what might have ended in a complete industrial col- 
lapse ; and within a few years the progress of the country was 
practically secured. One of the most striking examples of 
Belgian enterprise was the construction of the first railway on 
the continent. It was opened between Brussels and Malines 
in May 1835. 

As time went on there were signs of progress and industrial 
activity on all sides. In 1816 the King of the Netherlands 
and John Cockerill, an Englishman, had founded iron-works 
at Seraing near Li£ge. After the separation from Holland 
Cockerill took over the business, which grew rapidly till it 
became one of the largest in Europe. From Li£ge up the valley 
of the Meuse, and through Namur to Hainaut, where the coal- 
mines lie thick round Mons and Charleroi, the Walloon districts 
were covered by industrial towns and villages, whose inhabi- 
tants, labouring in the collieries, ironworks, and other industries, 
were adding by their toil to the resources of the country. It 
was the same throughout all the Belgian provinces. At Ghent, 
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for example, the capital of East Flanders, the robust character of 
the burghers, who fought so hard in ancient times to maintain 
their local liberties, had been transmitted to their descendants, 
and was now displayed in a spirit of commercial activity, 
especially in the manufacture of textiles, which vastly increased 
the wealth of their famous city. 

With the introduction of steam-driven machinery all such 
industries developed so rapidly that the proportion of the 
working classes employed in them rose between 1846 and 1896 
from 7 to 18 per cent., while the proportion employed on agri- 
culture fell from 25 to 19 per cent. 1 * * * Nevertheless, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil was not neglected. In Flanders it was still the 
chief industry. The hours were long, often from five in the 
morning till eight in the evening in summer, and in winter 
from sunrise till sunset. Wages were low. Married men 
received less than the equivalent of Is. 6d. per day in English 
money. Bachelors had less than 10d. and their food. 8 Living 
was certainly cheap, and the wants of the people were few ; 
but the life of the field labourer was hard. The State pro- 
moted education in agriculture. A Royal Agricultural College 
was established at Gembloux in Namur. But, Namur being a 
Walloon province, the lectures were given in French ; and it 
is said that, though more than two-thirds of the agriculturists 
were Flemings, they never studied there. Agricultural Societies, 
however, first founded by the Government in 1848, did much 
to assist farming, to improve the breed of horses and cattle, 
and to assist the rural population in many ways. These 
Government Societies were followed, in 1886, by the formation 
of unofficial associations having the same object ; and four 
years later a “ League of Peasants ” took in hand the promo- 
tion of reforms in the law relating to agriculture, and also the 
co-operative organisation of the agricultural interest. All these 
institutions were beneficial ; but the naturally unproductive 
soil of the Flemish plain, whether laid out in large farms, or 
in the numerous small holdings and market gardens, would 
never have yielded, as it did in profusion, crops of every kind, 
but for the ceaseless, patient toil of a wonderfully frugal and 
hard-working race. 

After 1835, when the first line was opened between Brussels 
and Malines, a network of railways gradually spread over 

1 Rowntree, Land and, Labour : Lessons from, Belgium, p. 60. This work 

is the best authority for statistics relating to labour conditions in Belgium up 

to the beginning of the present century. 

a . At least so the writer always heard in Flanders about twenty years ago. 
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Belgium. They were at first owned by the State. Then 
private companies were formed. But in a few years the Govern- 
ment bought up most of the private lines, and the work of 
extension was carried on with such energy that before the end 
of the nineteenth century no country in Europe had so com- 
plete a railway system. State management has, on the whole, 
been costly ; but though the working expenses have generally 
exceeded the profits, the industries and agriculture of the 
country have reaped great advantages from having the means 
of transporting their productions in all directions easily and at 
cheap rates. Between 1881 and 1884 the Government intro- 
duced the system of light district railways, which now run, as 
every tourist must have seen, generally along the roads, from 
village to village, and are constantly used by the country people 
on their way to market. 

The roads were extended. Between 1830 and 1904 they 
increased threefold in length. 1 Great attention was also paid 
to the canals, which are almost as numerous and useful in 
Belgium as in Holland ; and in 1863 a burden on the trade of 
Antwerp was removed when the Government agreed, though 
the Belgian mercantile marine was insignificant, to pay a 
third of the sum required to buy up the tolls which the Dutch 
had been entitled since 1839 to levy on all ships navigating 
the Schelde. The result was an immediate expansion of trade. 
Imports and exports rose enormously in value ; and the number 
of vessels entering increased till Antwerp became the greatest 
port on the- European Continent, and one of the greatest in 
the world. At Ostend, which in 1830 was a small town with 
an inconvenient harbour, new docks were made : and “ La 
Reine des Plages,” as it has been called, grew into an import- 
ant watering-place, where every year thousands of summer 
visitors walked in crowds on the sea-front, frequented the luxu- 
rious hotels, and left their money on the gaming-tables at the 
Casino. In 1895 the Belgian Chambers passed a law providing 
for the building of docks and warehouses at Bruges, and for a 
canal leading to a harbour on the sea-shore. The canal, avoid- 
ing the line of the silted-up Zwijn channel, which formerly 
connected the city with the sea, followed a new course running 
in a straight line to a point on the coast between Blanken- 
berghe and Heyst, where the harbour of Zeebrugge was con- 
structed. The works were nearly completed in May 1905, 
when the first ship to enter, an English steamer, sailed up from 
Zeebrugge to the inner port at Bruges. These are only a few 

1 Rowntree, ib., p. 316. 
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examples of what was done to advance the prosperity of the 
Belgian people in the reigns, and often through the personal 
exertions, of the two Leopolds. 

It was during this period of internal development that 
Leopold II looked beyond the narrow limits of his Kingdom, 
and embarked on the enterprise which, shortly before his 
death, raised Belgium to the rank of a Colonial Power. When 
the Conference of London, between 1830 and 1839, took charge 
of a fragment of Europe lying on the shores of the North Sea, 
supervised the creation of a new State there, fixed its frontiers, 
declared it independent on terms which they imposed, had 
made the recognition of its first Sovereign depend on their 
approval, the plenipotentiaries of the five Great Powers little 
thought that a day would come when a King of the Belgians 
would be the absolute master of immense territories in Central 
Africa. Long before his accession, however. King Leopold 
had addressed the Belgian Senate on the subject of colonial 
expansion. He was then heir-presumptive to the Crown of a 
country so industrious that its productions were far in excess 
of the capacity of the population to consume them ; and his 
mind was already full of plans for the extension of Belgian 
commerce to regions far beyond the seas. His projects met 
with little or no support ; and he had been on the throne for 
several years before he found an opportunity for carrying 
them into effect. In 1876, when Stanley was exploring the 
Congo, he assembled a Conference at Brussels, and the Inter- 
national African Association was formed with the object of 
suppressing the slave trade and carrying civilisation into 
Central Africa. When Stanley came back to Europe in January 
1878 he was met at Marseilles by commissioners bearing an 
invitation to enter King Leopold’s service, and complete the 
exploration of the Congo. He accepted this offer, and soon 
afterwards set out on the famous journey from which he re- 
turned in 1882, bringing with him a number of treaties made 
with native chiefs, by which they transferred large tracts of 
country to the International Association. 

At the Conference on African affairs which met at Berlin 
in November 1885 these instruments were produced, and the 
Kang of the Belgians was entrusted by the Powers with the 
government of the “ Independent Congo State.” The “ great 
philanthropic enterprise ” was launched. The natives were to 
be protected and civilised. All nations, M. Beernaert, the 
Belgian Minister said, were to enjoy absolute freedom of barter, 
property, commerce, and navigation. The people, the Ameri- 
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can delegate at Berlin predicted, would learn that the dominion 
of white men meant peace and freedom. “ I pray,” said Prince 
Bismarck, “ for the prosperity of the Congo State, and for the 
fulfilment of the noble aspirations of its illustrious founder.” 
Lord Granville, then British Foreign Minister, had doubts. 
He feared that service in the new State, “ only loosely attached 
by the personal tie of Kingship to a small and weak European 
State,” might attract adventurers who would find in the interior 
of a vast and almost unexplored continent an opportunity for 
indulging “ the worst impulses of human nature.” For some 
years, however, all went well, and the development of the 
Congo was carried out in accordance with the hopes of the 
Berlin Conference. 

But it was one thing to found a State, and another thing 
to find the money which was required. This had been for- 
gotten by the Berlin Conference. The imposition of customs 
duties had been forbidden ; and the finances of the Congo State 
were hampered in other ways. The King had to depend 
entirely on his own resources. Belgian capitalists and poli- 
ticians were unwilling to help him. The whole of his private 
fortune was soon swallowed up. He cut down the expenses 
of his Court to the lowest point. He borrowed in Germany 
and elsewhere ; and, in spite of his remarkable genius for 
business, he was involved in serious financial difficulties. This 
was the situation when another Conference met at Brussels 
to devise means for the final suppression of the slave trade. 
On this occasion the Powers agreed to the levy of an ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent, on goods imported into the Congo ; and 
next year the Belgian Cabinet made a convention with the 
King which brought him some relief from his embarrassments. 
A loan of 25,000,000 francs was advanced ; but this was in 
exchange for a promise that he would bequeath the Congo to 
the Belgians, who were, moreover, to have the option of annex- 
ing it at the end of ten years. 1 

A campaign, in which Dhanis, Ponthier, and other Belgian 
officers showed much skill and courage, put an end to the 
slave trade. Roads and railways were made ; steamboats 
navigated the river ; a system of telegraphs was established j 
and a steady business was carried on with native traders. 
But the cost of thus opening up the country involved the King 
in heavy liabilities ; and he proceeded to find the means of 

1 Beyens, La Question Africaine, p. 36. “ La Belgique,” Baron Beyens says, 

“ faisait Ik une affaire d’or. Elle payait (Tun prix minime un territoire quatre- 
vingt fois plus 6tendu que le sien et d’une valeur impossible k calculer.” 
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meeting them by declaring that all lands belonged to the 
State, and that it had the sole right to the natural products of 
the soil. He reserved for himself the exclusive property in a 
large territory, which became known as the Fondation de la 
Couronne, and granted concessions to Companies, who paid him 
from substantial fortunes made out of rubber and ivory col- 
lected by natives on whom forced labour was imposed. 

It is one of the melancholy facts of history that no Colonial 
Empire has been founded without the infliction, at some period, 
of injustice and violence on the coloured races. Every English 
schoolboy has read how in the eighteenth century there was 
seen in India “ the most frightful of all spectacles, the strength 
of civilisation without its mercy ” ; how the servants of the 
East India Company forced the natives to buy dear and sell 
cheap ; how vast fortunes were accumulated at Calcutta, 
“ while millions of human beings were reduced to the extremity 
of wretchedness ” ; how in London Clive was hated by “ the 
wealthy and powerful servants of the Company whose rapacity 
and tyranny he had withstood ” ; and how the greatest Eng- 
lishman who had ever ruled in the East was tried in Westminster 
Hall on the accusation of having oppressed the Indian people. 
It was from events such as those described in Macaulay’s essays 
on Clive and Warren Hastings that the British people learnt 
to watch what was done by their countrymen in the dark 
places of the earth, and to employ in their Colonial service men 
specially educated for the work of ruling native races. By a 
long and painful experience they were taught how to establish 
a Colonial system which, though still far from perfect, and 
always requiring careful supervision by the Government, had 
been conducted for many years before the Congo State was 
founded, on the principle, not always perhaps carried fully 
into practice, that the white settler must not sacrifice the 
native to the acquisition of the wealth which is produced by 
his labour. 

With this difficult problem of Colonial policy, which Great 
Britain, after so many years of experience, has even now only 
partially solved, Belgium was suddenly brought face to face. 

Neither the Chambers at Brussels nor the Ministers of the 
Crown were responsible for the affairs of the Congo. But they 
had authorised the King to undertake the government of this 
African dominion ; Belgian capital was invested there ; Belgian 
officers and civilians were employed ; and the National Anthem 
was played on the quay at Antwerp when ships sailed for 
what was always called “ our Belgian Congo.” Therefore 
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when foreign nations began to complain that the stipulations 
of the Berlin Conference were violated, and that there were 
grave abuses in the treatment of the natives, the Belgians felt 
as if the good name of their own country was attacked. They 
had no Colonial experience, and could not believe reports 
which the people of other countries with Colonies of their own 
had come to know might be true. To the Belgians the tales 
of cruelty inflicted on the natives seemed incredible. Some 
refused to listen to what was said. Others denied that there 
were any abuses. But the evidence of American, British, 
Italian, and Swedish witnesses, and of their own countrymen 
was too strong ; and public feeling in Belgium became excited 
by the accounts of what was happening in the Congo. In the 
Chambers and in the Press there were loud protests against a 
system which not only denied the right of the natives to trade 
in the products of plains and forests which they had occupied 
from time immemorial, but was carried on by reducing them 
to what was virtually a state of slavery. Unhappily, some 
public men in Belgium said that the native had no rights ; but 
that was not the true opinion of the Belgian people. 

During the agitation which followed, in which Great Britain 
took so prominent a part, with the result that our relations 
with the Belgian Government became strained at a time when 
the international situation made it most important that there 
should be a good understanding between the two countries. 
King Leopold filled the stage as no single figure had filled it 
since Belgium entered the family of European States. He was 
held up to the hatred of the world ; but in fairness it must be 
remembered that he had no personal gains in view. If he 
acted inconsistently with his obligations to the Powers who 
had met at Berlin, and if he allowed commercial companies 
to wring wealth from the Congo by questionable means, it was 
not to enrich himself or his family, but in order that he might 
be able to adorn Brussels and Ostend, build museums, and 
carry on other public works for the benefit of his country. 
“ Je travaille pour le pays,” he once said to Baron Beyens. 
“On ne me comprend encore, mais on y viendra.” His rank 
offence was that when he found his resources insufficient, he 
supplied them by those methods which even his best friends 
have found it impossible to defend. 1 

At last King Leopold appointed Commissioners to investigate 
the situation in the Congo. They presented, in December 

1 “ Ce serait fair© act© d© courtisanerie retrospective que d© pr6tendr© justifier 
1© Roi oumeme d© chercher & l’excuser ” ^Beyens, La Question Africaine, p. 43). 

BEL — 6 
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1905, a Report which convinced a majority of Belgians that 
the time had come when they must themselves assume the 
responsibilities of government. Reforms promised by the 
Congo Government were found inadequate. The King wished 
to keep in his own hands the Fondation de la Couronne , which 
would have left at his disposal the revenues drawn from a 
large portion of the Congo. Public sentiment in Belgium rose 
against this ; and in December 1906 the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives voted for the complete annexation, which took place 
within the next two years. The Fondation de la Couronne 
disappeared, and the whole of the territory hitherto known as 
the Independent Congo State became a Belgian Colony. A 
Colonial Law, promulgated in October 1908, provided for the 
appointment of a Minister and Council for the Congo, and for 
measures designed to promote the moral and material welfare 
of the native population. This transaction took place when 
the war clouds were beginning to gather over Europe ; and 
the Belgians had barely time to set their African aflairs in order 
when they were overwhelmed by the storm which burst in the 
summer of 1914. 



CHAPTER VI 
BEFORE THE STORM 

In the summer of 1905 every town and village from Antwerp 
to Arlon and from Ostend to Liege was en f&te. All the 
provinces, Flemish and Walloon alike, were celebrating the 
completion of the seventy-five years during which they had 
possessed the usual attributes of an organised body politic. 
Though their frontiers had been fixed by an arbitrary decision 
of the Great Powers, and were open to objection on several 
grounds, within these frontiers they were independent. Neither 
Spain nor Austria, neither France nor Holland had any longer 
the right to interfere with them. They had a Royal Family 
of their own, not placed over them by the fortunes of war, or 
by international arrangements in which they had no voice, 
but chosen by themselves ; and they, were living under a 
Constitution which they themselves had formed. Thus the 
Southern Netherlands, the rich heritage of the House of Bur- 
gundy, so long the Naboth’s vineyard of Europe, the No Man’s 
Land between the lines of warring States, now belonged to a 
community which, though composed of different races and 
without the tie of one common language, had, within a clearly 
defined territory, under its own dynasty, constitution, laws, and 
flag, the essential features of a nation. 

Unfortunately, however, the damnosa hereditas of perpetual 
neutrality bequeathed by the Conference of London was not 
only inconsistent with complete independence, but had given 
rise to the delusion that the days when armies marched and 
fought along the valley of the Meuse, and on the plains of 
Flanders and Brabant, were gone for ever. Internal politics 
ran high, with Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists engaged in 
party warfare ; but there was a widespread belief that, apart 
from the Congo question, nothing in the foreign relations of the 
country need cause anxiety. Most Belgians, conscious of their 
own peaceful aims, had perfect confidence in the friendly senti- 
ments of their neighbours ; and this feeling of security was so 
strong that in the year 1900 some members of the Government 
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actually refused even to discuss the question of army reform, 
on the ground that to change the existing system would be to 
throw doubt on the good faith of the Great Powers, and on the 
binding character of the Treaties by which they had guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

ICing Leopold was wiser, and did all he could to save his 
people from the perils to which he knew they were exposed. 
In 1887 he had warmly supported a proposal to abolish the 
system which allowed paid substitutes to take the place of 
those who were drawn for service, but had failed to carry the 
country with him. This system, the remplacement, remained in 
force ; the country would not consent to universal sevice, 
which he wished to introduce ; and in spite of all his efforts, 
renewed year after year, he could not persuade the politicians 
to deal seriously with national defence, which was by far the 
most vital of all questions for the Belgian people. In 1908 he 
returned from a visit to Berlin, where conversations with the 
Emperor had convinced him that Belgium was menaced by 
grave dangers ; and, in the face of ministerial and popular 
opposition, he strove to rouse his subjects from their apathy. 
His last public appeals were made on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of independence. This was a few months 
after that sudden voyage of the Emperor William to Tangier, 
which, followed by the threatening language of a German 
envoy at Paris and the forced resignation of M. Dclcassd, made 
it all but certain that peace would not be long preserved. 

So long as Great Britain pursued the policy of “ splendid 
isolation ” the Belgians expected that, if there was war be- 
tween France and Germany, the British Government would 
prevent a violation of their neutrality by renewing the Treaties 
of 1870. But the Anglo-French settlement of 1904 had altered 
the situation ; and it was now feared that Great Britain, 
drawn into the web of continental politics on the side of France, 
would lose her liberty of action, and be unable to repeat her 
intervention as a neutral guarantor. The Entente Cordiale, 
therefore, alarmed Belgium. 1 There was an uneasy feeling 
that the new relations between London and Paris involved the 
adoption of some new policy on the Belgian question ; and 
this feeling was, in fact, well founded. Ever since the dis- 
missal of Prince Bismarck the foreign policy of the German 
Empire, bent on destroying the balance of power and obtaining 
universal domination, had kept Europe restless ; and in the 

1 “ La Belgique se trouvait alors dans une position plus pr6caire qu’en 1870 ” 
(Hymans, La Neutrality de la Belgique, p. 9). 
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opening years of the present century it was evident that the 
first attack would be on France. 

After the invasion of 1870 the French, trusting apparently 
that the neutrality of Belgium would be respected, had con- 
structed a line of defences opposite the German frontier from 
Verdun to Belfort, which made an advance by the route of 
1870 so difficult that the General Staff at Berlin had resolved 
to attack through Belgium . 1 This was known to the British 
Intelligence Department when the danger of war became acute 
at the time of the Morocco incident ; and at this point the 
changed relations between Great Britain and France bore fruit. 
However limited in scope the agreement of 1904 may have been 
originally, it rapidly developed into an understanding so close 
that Great Britain could not, if there was another war, main- 
tain the neutral attitude of 1870, and settle the Belgian ques- 
tion by diplomatic action. The German plan of campaign 
left no choice, if war once began, except between armed inter- 
vention and the betrayal of both France and Belgium, with 
the risk that a great and hostile Power might establish itself 
at Antwerp and on the coast of Flanders. Accordingly, in 
view of the whole situation, it was felt at the Foreign Office 
and the War Office that we ought to be prepared for military 
co-operation with France against a war of aggression ; and in 
1906, after the change of Government which brought Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman into office, with Sir Edward Grey as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Mr. Haldane at the 
War Office, conferences were opened with the French Staff. 
No formal alliance was concluded. But it was tacitly under- 
stood from the first that Great Britain would go to war if the 
neutrality of Belgium was violated ; and the French, for their 
part, made it known that they would not enter Belgian terri- 
tory before it was invaded by Germany. On this footing the 
conferences between the two Staffs were carried on for the next 
few years, while at the same time the British General Staff 
and the Staff College at Camberley studied strategic questions 
which might arise if there was a campaign in Belgium, and col- 
lected information as to landing-places, railways, roads, canals, 
wells, and other matters for the use of the Expeditionary Force 
which Mr. Haldane was organising.' 

1 In the original plan of campaign, prepared by von Schlieffen, the right wing 
of the German army was to march through Dutch Limburg. But in 1906, when 
von Moltke became Chief of the General Staff, this plan was changed, as it was 
thought more prudent not to violate the neutrality of Holland. 

a M. Yves Guyot, in an article on “Le Pangermanisme, la Hollands, et la 
Belgique,” said that the ancient question of the Netherlands was at the root 
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There was some doubt as to what the Belgian army would 
do. The French Staff thought it might retire into Antwerp ; 
and in the winter and spring of 1906 Colonel Barnardiston, 1 
British Military Attach^ at Brussels, had several conversations 
with General Ducarne, Chief of the Belgian Staff, about the 
possibility of war, informed him that Great Britain would 
send a force 100,000 strong to assist in the defence of Belgium, 
and asked how the Government were likely to receive this step. 
General Ducarne replied that from a military point of view it 
could only be advantageous, but that there was a political side 
to the question, on which he must consult the Minister for War. 
Colonel Barnardiston, having explained that the Expeditionary 
Force would land in France, near Dunkirk and Calais, asked 
if the Belgians could defend their country during the transport 
of the British troops, which he thought would occupy about 
ten days. General Ducarne said they could put 100,000 men 
into the field in four days, and that they would not take refuge 
in Antwerp. 

It was specially noted in a prScis of these interviews, drawn 
up by General Ducarne for his Government, that the entry 
of the British would not take place till after the violation of 
neutrality by the Germans. This alone is enough to dispose 
of the fiction that Belgium abandoned her neutrality, and 
plotted with the Entente Powers to attack Germany. 2 As a 
matter of fact, the Belgian Ministers made no response to 
Colonel Barnardiston’s overtures, which they received coldly. 
They had confidence in the Imperial Government at that time, 
and were suspicious of Great Britain on account of her part in 
the Congo agitations. As to France, the anti-clerical policy 
of M. Combes, and the rupture of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, made the French almost as unpopular as the English ; 
and, besides all this, the sympathy of many Belgians, both 
officers in the army and civilians, were strongly with Germany. 

of the Anglo-French understanding. “ La sauvegardo do Tinddpondanco do la 
Hollande et de la Belgique est la raison d’etre do 1’ entente cordialo ontro la 
France et 1’ Angleterre ** [Nineteenth Century and A fter, September 1006). With- 
out an agreement as to JEgypt, Morocco, the Newfoundland fisheries, otc., there 
could be no co-operation on the vital question of the Low Countries. 

1 Afterwards Major-General Barnardiston, C.B. Commanded the British 
troops before Tsing-Tao early in the war. Diod August 13, 1910. 

* This subject is worn threadbare ; but it may be recalled how the Imporial 
Government spread, and supported by garbling documents and mistranslating 
French words, the assertion that there was a “ Convention ” betweon Great 
Britain and Belgium, and how thoroughly this falsehood was exposed by the 
late M. Maxweiler (La Belgique Neutre et Loyale, and Le ProcSs de la Neutrality 
Beige) and by M. Passelecq [Essai Critique et Notes sur V alteration des Documents 
Beiges ). 
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M. Woeste, for instance, the Catholic statesman, called .Belgi um 
“ the advanced guard of the Germans,” and Professor Vander- 
dndere, a Liberal, spoke of “ our mother Germany.” Baron 
Greindl also, the Belgian Minister at Berlin, was often found to 
support the German interest . 1 2 

Belgium, however, was beginning to realise that there were 
langers against which precautions must be taken. In October 
md November 1905 M. Baie published, in the Petit Bleu of 
Brussels, a series of articles proposing that Belgium and Hol- 
and, threatened with absorption by Germany, should form an 
illiance to defend their independence . 1 This proposal re- 
vived considerable support in Belgium, though nothing came 
>f it ; and in 1906 63,000,000 francs were voted for the 
erection of new defences round Antwerp, and the forts of Liege 
md Namur were improved. The strategic railways which Ger- 
nany was constructing in the direction of the frontier could 
nean only one thing. The danger of an invasion from the 
;ast was now a frequent topic of discussion in the Press ; and 
i Belgian officer published a pamphlet containing a curiously 
iccurate forecast of the events of August 1914.’ At last, in 
L909, after a sharp struggle with a section of his colleagues led 
)y M. Woeste, M. Schollaert, the Catholic Minister, carried, 
vith the help of M. Hymans and M. Yandervelde, the Liberal 
ind Socialist leaders, an army law which abolished the rem- 
ilacement, and introduced a modified form ot personal service 
xnder which one son in every family had to join the ranks for 
ifteen months. This was a compromise ; but it was expected 
;o raise the strength of the army on a war footing to 180,000. 

During the last stage of the debates on this law it became 
mown that the King was dying ; and as soon as the vote 
lad been taken the measure was carried in haste to the Chateau 
>f Laeken, where, on his deathbed in the Pavilion des Palmiers, 
ie gave the royal assent with a hand so feeble that his signa- 
;ure was scarcely legible. This was the last public duty he 
jerformed. He died on the afternoon of December 17, 1909. 
i'or some years he had been falling, for reasons which are well 

1 General Bamardiston told the writer that he was surprised at the strength 
f the pro-German feeling in certain Belgian circles. 

2 A co mm ercial alliance was also proposed. The question of an economic 
,nd military union is discussed at great length by a number of Belgian and 
Dutch public men in V Entente Hollando-Belge, published at Brussels in March 
.906. 

8 line Guerre Franco- Allemande : La Belgique envahie . Li6ge, 1906. An 
English translation, with the addition of an essay on Belgian Neutrality and 
British Naval Supremacy , was published at Oxford in 1907. 
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known, in the estimation of his subjects ; and the news of his 
death was received with conflicting emotions. Some tried to 
remember only the early promise of his reign, his public spirit, 
his tireless industry, his capacity for affairs, and the benefits 
which he had bestowed on Belgium. Others, with less charity, 
seemed to gloat over the follies of his private life. His private 
life, after all, was no worse than the private lives of Frederick 
William II of Prussia, or George IV of England ; but the 
world was no longer so tolerant as it once had been of Royal 
weaknesses. Leopold II of Belgium paid far too little respect 
to public opinion ; and this was why, though he did great 
things for his country, there was so dark a cloud over the last 
years of his life. 

The King, having left no heir male in the direct line, was 
succeeded by his nephew Prince Albert, son of his brother 
Philip, Count of Flanders 1 ; and on the morning of Decem- 
ber 23, 1909 the third King of the Belgians rode in state from 
the Chateau of Laeken to the Chambers at Brussels, where, 
first in French and then in Flemish, he took the coronation 
oath, swearing that he would observe the Constitution and laws 
of the Belgian people, and maintain their independence and 
territorial integrity — that vow which he has kept so faithfully. 

One passage in the Speech from the Throne attracted special 
attention. King Albert had lately returned from travelling in 
the Congo deeply impressed by the need for thoroughly reform- 
ing the administration ; and now he gave, for himself and his 
country, a solemn pledge that in future Belgian colonial policy 
would be a policy of humanity and progress. “ Belgium,” 
he said, “ always keeps her promises, and when she under- 
takes to apply to the Congo a programme worthy of herself, 
no one has the right to doubt her word.” 

Though extensive reforms had been already announced, 
British recognition of the annexation had been delayed till it 
was certain that the welfare of the native races and freedom 
of commerce were definitely secured. This increased the strain 
on Anglo-Belgian relations which had been causing anxiety for 
several years ; and the King’s declaration was welcomed in 
Great Britain, where there was a very genuine desire to be on 
good terms with the Belgian people and their Government.' 

1 The only son of Leopold II died in early boyhood in the year 1859. By 
the Belgian Constitution females are excluded from the Throne. If all heirs 
male are a wanting, the King can name his successor, subject to the approval of 
the Chambers. 

3 Great Britain recognised the annexation of the Congo by Belgium in June 
1913. 
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The accession of King Albert changed the relations between 
the Courts of Brussels and Berlin, which had been estranged 
during the last years of King Leopold. The Emperor William 
had highly approved of the marriage between the heir-presump- 
tive to the Belgian throne and the Duchess Elizabeth, daughter 
of Charles Duke of Bavaria, which was celebrated at Munich 
in the autumn of 1900. In June 1910 the young King and 
Queen of the Belgians paid a visit to Berlin, where they re- 
ceived many assurances of good-will. Later in the same year 
the Emperor and Empress returned this visit. Brussels was 
magnificently decorated in their honour ; and the Emperor 
said, at a dinner in the palace, that he saw in the way he had 
been received a token of friendship “ not only between our 
families, but also between our peoples.” He lavished smiles 
on everyone, and admired everything, the spacious avenue of 
Tervueren, the fine houses, the exquisite beauty of the H6tel 
de Ville, the Grande Place. “ Belgium, which William II had 
not seen for thirty-two years, must have seemed to him a fair 
jewel, worthy to be added to his Crown,” says Baron Beyens, 
whom King Leopold had once advised to beware of Prussian 
civilities. 

Nothing could have exceeded the cordiality of the Emperor ; 
and it is easy to see why he was at such pains to make a good 
impression. His armies were to enter Belgium in the next 
war. The Belgian Ministers might possibly be induced to 
content themselves with a protest, and give a free passage 
into France, if Belgium and Germany were on terms so friendly 
that Belgium, irritated by British policy on the Congo ques- 
tion, chose to trust the Cabinet of Berlin rather than the 
Cabinet of St. James’s. A complete rupture between London 
and Brussels might leave Belgium at the mercy of Germany. 
If that could be brought about, so much the better. But, in 
any case, it was obviously desirable to disarm suspicions of 
German designs, which, prevalent in Belgium for some time, 
had lately been increased by the Dutch plan to fortify Flush- 
ing, which was said to have been adopted at the instigation 
of the Emperor. 

For more than a year rumours had been floating about that 
in the winter of 1904 the Emperor sent a private letter to 
Queen Wilhelmina intimating that he would occupy Dutch 
territory if Holland did not fortify her coasts. Early in 1910 
awkward questions on this subject were asked in the States- 
General at The Hague. The Minister for Foreign Aiffairs 
denied that there had been any communications between 
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Holland and Germany about the coast defences ; but in spite 
of this official denial it was believed, not only in Belgium but 
also in Holland, that the proposal to fortify Flushing was the 
result of a letter sent from Berlin either to the Queen or to 
someone near the Throne, and that the object was to make it 
difficult for Great Britain to send forces up the Schelde to 
help Antwerp, and threaten the right wing of the Germans 
on their march through Belgium. During the controversy on 
this subject the Belgian and French newspapers were so per- 
sistent in asserting that the neutrality of Belgium was in 
danger that the Belgian Foreign Office suggested that a declara- 
tion in the Reichstag would calm public opinion. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, though he knew the plan of campaign 
prepared by the General Staff, had the duplicity to reply that 
Germany had no intention of violating Belgian neutrality, 
but that a public declaration would weaken her military posi- 
tion in regard to France. 

This definite statement by the Imperial Chancellor was, of 
course, so far satisfactory to the Belgian Cabinet ; and the 
courtesies exchanged at Brussels, with the amicable demeanour 
of the Emperor during his visit to London in 1911, misled many 
into believing that the general harmony might remain undis- 
turbed. Suddenly the world was startled by the arrival of the 
Panther at Agadir. 1 

By this episode, the second Moroccan crisis, Belgian interests 
were seriously affected. The pretext for sending a warship 
to Agadir was the protection of German subjects in those 
regions. It was soon found, however, that the annexation of 
South-West Morocco was aimed at by the powerful Pan-German 
party. The firm resistance of France, backed up by Great 
Britain, prevented the accomplishment of this design. But 
France, by the Convention of November 4, 1911, agreed, for 
the sake of peace, to cede part of the French Congo to Ger- 
many ; and this settlement was full of danger to Belgium. 

Amongst the vast aims of the Pan-German Party was the 
creation of a German Empire of Central Africa. There the 
most tempting prize was the Belgian Congo. German East 
Africa extended to the Congo frontier between Uganda and 
Rhodesia. On the west the German Cameroons were separated 
from the Belgian Colony by the French Congo ; and when the 
German designs in Morocco were abandoned the Imperial 
Government insisted on acquiring a part of the French Congo 
which would join the Cameroons to the Belgian Congo. They 

1 July 1911. 
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were absolutely determined, Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter told 
M. Cambon, to obtain access to the Congo. 1 France resisted 
for a time, but had to yield ; and the result was that Germany 
secured a military highway leading into the Belgian Congo from 
the west. She already touched the colony in the east ; and 
the Pan-Germans made no secret of their intentions. “ We 
may console ourselves for not obtaining Morocco,” Herr von 
Liebert said in a speech at Leipzig. “ We can take the Belgian 
Congo when we please.” That the Congo had been declared 
neutral was no obstacle ; and General von Bernhardi, in his 
book on the next war, went so far as to suggest that the acquisi- 
tion of a colony by the Belgians was a breach of their neutrality, 
forgetting apparently that Germany had been the first Power 
to recognise the annexation. 2 * * * * * 

In January 1912 Baron Beyens, who had succeeded Baron 
Greindl as Belgian Minister at Berlin, received from Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter positive assurances that there was no reason 
for imagining that Germany would violate the neutrality of 
Belgium. But the British effort to clear the air by negotia- 
tions at Berlin was met by a large increase of the Imperial 
army and navy, and by an insidious attempt to obtain a 
promise of British neutrality in a war between Germany and 
France ; and after the return of Lord Haldane, who had made 
it plain to the German Government that they must not count 
on Great Britain acquiescing in a violation of Belgian neutrality, 
Colonel Bridges,* Military Attache at Brussels, reopened the 
question of defending Belgium, and told General Jungbluth, who 
had succeeded General Ducarne at the head of the Staff, that 
an Expeditionary Force, 160,000 strong, was ready for service. 

What passed on this occasion proves that there was not 
then, any more than in 1906, a convention or alliance between 
Great Britain and Belgium. Colonel Bridges said that British 
troops would have landed if war had broken out during the 
Agadir crisis of the previous year, even if no call for help had 
come from Belgium ; and General Jungbluth’s reply shows 

1 French Yellow Book, Affaires du Maroc, No. 480. 

2 The late Mr. George Saunders, a most competent authority on German 

policy, pointed out that the partition of the French Congo in 1911 must have 

been designed as the prelude to aggressive German action against the Belgian 

Congo : The Last of the Buns, p. 150. On this subject see Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s 
admirable introduction to his translation of von Zimmermann’s Deutsche 
Kaiserreich Mittelafrika als Qrundlage einer neuen Deutschen Weltpolitik , and 

Professor Bour quin’s Les Visies de VAUemagne sur le Congo Beige (Cahiers 

Beiges, No. 18). 

% 8 Afterwards Lieut. -General,* served in the war; wounded at Mons and Nieu- 
port; with the British Mission to U.S.A, in 1917 ; now Governor of S. Australia. 
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that he resented this. The consent of the Belgian Government, 
he said, -would have been necessary. This was true, provided 
Belgian neutrality had been respected, but not otherwise. 
The position of Belgium was fixed by international law. Her 
neutrality was part of the European system, imposed upon her 
as one of the conditions of her independence, not only in her 
interest, but in the interest of all the Powers. Declared per- 
petually neutral, she was bound to maintain her neutrality, 
and would have forfeited her right to independence if she had 
been guilty of the non-neutral act of permitting a German 
army to pass through in order to attack France. There was, 
however, no danger of this happening ; for the Belgians were 
so scrupulously faithful to their obligations as neutrals that 
the strategic plans of their Staff were drawn up so as to provide 
for defence against either Germany, France or Great Britain. 
General Jungbluth said they were perfectly able to prevent 
the Germans going through. But that was a matter on which 
Great Britain, as one of the guarantors of Belgian neutrality, 
had a right to form her own opinion. If she thought her inter- 
vention necessary in order to maintain the European system 
of which that neutrality was a part, it was her duty to inter- 
vene, even against the wishes of the Belgian Government. 
And, in addition, since 1904 the interests of France had to be 
considered by the British Government. 

Some of the Belgian newspapers accused Great Britain of 
planning the seizure of Antwerp and the invasion of Belgium 
in order to anticipate the Germans. These papers probably 
wrote under German inspiration. Unfortunately, there was 
so much bad feeling against the British, and so much suspicion 
of our policy, that these accusations had considerable influence. 
But that the British Staff were preparing to defend Belgium, 
and not to attack Germany through Belgium, was made per- 
fectly plain by the reason which Colonel Bridges gave for the 
proposal to send the Expeditionary Force. Belgium, he said, 
would not, if left to herself, be strong, enough to repel the Ger- 
mans. As a matter of fact, there never was any intention to 
send troops unless her neutrality was violated. 1 Great Britain 
and France had been in agreement as to that ever since 1906. 
In February 1913 M. Poincare assured the Belgian Minister 
at Paris that France would never take the initiative in enter- 
ing Belgium. But the attitude of the Belgian Ministers was : 
“ The conditions of to-day may be reversed to-morrow by the 

1 Sir Edward Grey to Sir Francis Villiers, British Minister at Brussels, 
April 17, 1913. Second Belgian Grey Book, No. 100. 
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emergence of new circumstances, and our only object is to 
prevent, so far as lies in our power, any violation of our neu- 
trality.” i 

King Albert, ever since his accession, had been urging the 
necessity for strengthening the army. His arguments had 
been enforced by a private warning which had been received, 
it is understood from the King of Romania, that “ the miracle 
of 1870, which had preserved Belgium between two belligerents,” 
would not occur again. Disquieting information as to the 
plans of the German Staff had reached the Cabinet of Brussels ; 
and, though the old Catholic party still objected to all pro- 
posals for reform, M. de Broqueville, now Prime Minister, re- 
solved to make a sweeping change in the army system. The 
Belgian Chambers met in secret ; and the Minister explained 
that the new measure was made necessary by certain definite 
knowledge which the Government possessed respecting the 
designs of Germany. The German Military Law of June 1912 
was, he said, the greatest extension of the Imperial Forces 
since 1870. It would give Germany a superiority over France 
of 300,000 men ; and the Government had recently obtained 
information that the object of this increase in numbers was an 
invasion of Belgium. It appeared, from German plans of 
mobilisation which had been communicated to the Government, 
;hat in one night 50,000 troops could be brought to Liege, 
[t was, therefore, necessary to be on guard against Germany, 
is to France, M. de Broqueville said that, though the French 
irmy had been increased, he had no fear of an attack on Bel- 
gian independence from that quarter. But he knew that the 
French General Staff had studied the question of entering 
Belgium if her neutrality was violated by Germany. They 
nust, therefore, be prepared on both frontiers ; for the danger 
yas that foreign Powers would enter Belgium in order to defend 
ler. This statement shows that the Belgians, though now 
iware of the German peril, thought they could maintain their 
leutrality by their own resources. These, however, they were 
>ver-estimating. 

No member of the Belgian Chambers revealed what was 
aid during this secret session.* But that there was to be a 

1 Boron Guillaume, Belgian Minister at Paris, to M. Davignon, February 22, 
913. 

2 In November 1914, when there was no longer any reason for concealment, 
L de Broqueville authorised the publication of a report of his speech compiled 
y one of the deputies. It, appeared in the Dutch Labour paper Set Volk, and 
ill be found in Lea Chefs d’ Btat-Major de V Annie Beige, et le Respect de la Neu- 
•aliti, by Major Marsily of the Belgian StaS, published in 1917. 
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new army law was well known to the Germans ; and in the 
Reichstag on April 29, 1913 a deputy said that the approach 
of war between Germany and France was viewed with appre- 
hension in Belgium, where it was feared that Germany would 
not respect the neutrality guaranteed by the Treaties of 1839. 
Herr von Jagow, Secretary of State, replied that Germany 
would respect the conventions by which the neutrality of 
Belgium was established ; and in answer to further questions 
General von Heeringen, Minister for War, said that Germany 
would not lose sight of the fact that the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by international law. 1 

Though the Belgian Cabinet always hoped for the best, 
they knew too much to be taken in by these declarations. 
The new military law was laid before the Chambers without 
delay, and passed in June 1913. It provided for universal 
compulsory service, with a few exceptions. There was to be 
an annual contingent of between 30,000 and 40,000, which was 
expected to produce an army of 350,000 in time of war. The 
wish of Leopold II was thus accomplished, but not till it was 
too late ; for the full numbers would not be obtained till 1918. 
“ Les ruines de Dinant, de Louvain, de Tamines, d’Ypres et 
de tant d’autres villes, les devastations, les larmes qu’ont 
cout^es tant de deuils sont avant tout les filles de l’ignorance 
et du jugement faux de ceux qui ont retarde jusqu’au dernier 
jour la mise en etat de defense du pays.” ! In these words 
Comte Louis de Lichtervelde laments the long and fatal neglect 
of national defence for which M. Woeste was largely respon- 
sible. The resistance of the small and poorly equipped Belgian 
army when the war began shows that if 350,000 men, sufficiently 
organised and armed, had been then available, such a force, 
though certainly powerless to drive the Germans back, might 
have delayed their advance till the French and British armies 
had time to concentrate for a combined offensive through 
Belgium. It is unlikely that the fall of Liege could have been 
prevented ; but Namur, Antwerp, Zeebrugge, and the Flemish 
coast might have been saved ; and the course of the war would 
in that case have been different. 

A few months after the new army law was voted King 
Albert paid his last visit to the Emperor William. The Em- 
peror must have felt uneasy in the presence of his guest. His 
General Staff had decided that war with France was not to be 
delayed much longer ; and war with France meant the in- 

1 Baron Beyens to M. Davignon, May 2, 1913 ; First Belgian Grey Booh , No. 12. 

9 La Bevue Qen&rale, September 1919, p. 537. 
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vasion of Belgium by force, if Belgium could not be cajoled or 
bullied into consenting to the violation of her neutrality. To 
feast the King of the Belgians at Potsdam, knowing that only 
a few miles away, in the Great General Staff at Berlin, the plans 
were lying ready for a campaign which would let loose the horrors 
of Prussian warfare on the inoffensive Belgian people, was surely 
enough to make the Emperor feel “over-strained and irrit- 
able/’ as M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador at Berlin, 
described him in a letter to Paris soon afterwards. When the 
Emperor and General von Moltke, Chief of the Staff, said the 
French were preparing to attack Germany, King Albert, who 
knew better, tried to persuade them that they were mistaken, 
hoping perhaps that they believed what they were saying. 
But they would not listen. They evidently wished to con- 
vince him that Germany was irresistible, that France would 
be utterly defeated, and that it would be useless for Belgium 
to refuse her assent to the passage of the German army. The 
Pan-Germans and the War Party were now in the ascendent ; 
and, though the final verdict of history cannot yet be given, 
it is not uncharitable to suspect that the Emperor was im- 
patient to tear off a mask he had long been wearing, and appear 
before the world in the helmet of the Supreme War Lord. 

Belgium’s hour of trial might come at any moment. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LOST TERRITORY (LUXEMBOURG) 

During the seventy-five years which followed the Treaties of 
1839, while the Kingdom of Belgium was rising to an important 
place among the European States, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, that morsel of territory the loss of which was such a 
painful blow to Leopold I and his subjects, had a separate 
history of its own, a short account of which may be conveni- 
ently interpolated at this point ; for, though separate, it was 
interwoven with the history of Belgium from time to time 
during the period between 1839 and the outbreak of war in 
1914. 

In October 1840 William I of the Netherlands, then in his 
sixty-eighth year, abdicated in order to marry the Catholic 
Comtesse d’Oultremont. 1 He was succeeded by his eldest son 
as William II, King of the Netherlands and Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg. The new Grand Duke had been born in Decem- 
ber 1792, and was brought to England when his grandfather, 
the Stadtholder William V of Orange, escaped with his family 
from Holland in January 1795. a After education in England 
and at the Military School of Berlin, he received a commission 
in the British army. In 1806 he became Hereditary Prince of 
Orange on the death of his grandfather. Having served under 
Wellington in Spain, where he distinguished himself at Badajoz 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, he was sent to London with despatches 
after the battle of Vittoria. Then followed, in December 1813, 
his engagement to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, that family 
arrangement which was defeated by the boudoir cabal in 
favour of Prince Leopold, the future King of the Belgians, 
whom the Princess soon afterwards married, and by the political 

1 The first rumours of this marriage seem to have surprised the Court at 

Windsor, where General Alava, Wellington’s friend, was on a visit in October 
1839. “ If you should hear anything more of Roi Guillaume’s marriage, pray 

let me hear it,” the Queen wrote to her Uncle Leopold. “ Old Alava, who was 
here for two nights last week, told me that he knew Pauline d’ Oultremont many 
years ago, when she was young, and very gay and pretty, but he wonders much 
at this marriage, as the King hates Catholics.” William I died in 1843. 

2 Supra, p. 29. 
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intrigues of the Opposition. During the Hundred Days he 
fought at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo, where he was carried 
off the field severely wounded. On February 1 , 1816, he 
married the Grand Duchess Anna Pavlovna, sister of the 
Emperor Alexander I. 

Between 1816 and 1830 he was constantly in Belgium, where 
at first he inhabited the building in the Rue de la Loi, which 
is now the Belgian Foreign Office, and afterwards either the 
Chateau of Tervueren or a palace which was erected for him 
near the park. 1 Charles White speaks of his “ chivalrous 
valour in the field, 55 and his “ courteous affability and gaiety in 
social intercourse, 55 which made him popular in the Southern 
Netherlands. 8 We have seen how, in 1830, he pleaded with 
his father to conciliate the Belgians instead of trying to coerce 
them, and with what sorrow he bade them farewell. In 1840, 
after his father abdicated, the people of the Grand Duchy 
were still mourning their separation from the Belgian pro- 
vinces: and, as a friend of Belgium, he was cordially welcomed 
when he paid his first official visit to the town of Luxembourg, 
where his arrival is commemorated by a statue in the square 
which bears his name, the Place Guillaume. But it was 
against the wishes of the Luxembourgers that he agreed to the 
proposal of his kinsman, the King of Prussia, that the Grand 
Duchy should join the Germanic Confederation. This economic 
alliance continued till 1919. 

From 1840 to 1848 Luxembourg was administered, on behalf 
of the Grand Duke, by a Governor and five Officers of State ; 
but in 1848, amid the excitement which spread from France 
over Europe after the fall of Louis Philippe, a Constituent 
Assembly met, and a Constitution was proclaimed. The demo- 
cratic principles of the Belgian Constitution were adopted; 
and, besides limiting the powers of the Grand Duke as the 
powers of the King were limited in Belgium, this Constitution 
placed the legislative authority in the hands of only one Cham- 
ber, which was elected on a wide franchise. Luxembourg, being 
a State of the Germanic Confederation, was represented at the 
Federal Diet conjointly with Limburg. The Confederation, of 
which the Diet was the mouthpiece, though nominally a league 
of States, was in reality a league of Sovereign Princes, whose 

1 Now the Palais des Academies, the headquarters of the “ Acad&nie Royale 
des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux Arts.” During the wax it was used as 
a hospital by the Germans, who destroyed a quantity of fine old furniture, and 
left several dead bodies lying in the cellars when they retreated from Brussels 
in November 1918. 

3 White, The Belgic Revolution of 1830, i. 127 (published in 1835). 

BEL— 7 
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policy was to suppress all liberal movements. But Luxembourg 
had always shared with the Belgian provinces their traditions 
of public and private liberty ; and, in order to guard against 
interference by the Diet with the local independence of the 
Grand Duchy, it was provided that any ordinance affecting 
its interests which might be voted at Frankfurt must be 
approved by the Grand Duke and the Chamber. 

In 1849 William II died. His son came to the Dutch 
throne ; and it was soon found that not only the person, but 
the character,' of the; ruler had changed. William III began 
his reign by refusing to visit Luxembourg and swear fidelity 
to the Constitution. Deputies from the Grand Duchy went to 
The Hague ; and he then took the oath, but told them angrily 
that he was ready to sell “ this famous Grand Duchy 1 ’ to any 
Jew from Amsterdam. 1 Next year he handed over the ad- 
ministration to his brother Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
who went to Luxembourg, and lived there for many years. 

Prince Henry acted as Governor-General, or Stadtholder, to 
the satisfaction of the people , but he had not been long in 
office before the Constitution of 1848 was abrogated. When 
the forces of reaction recovered their ascendency in Central 
Europe the Federal Diet resolved that the system of autocratic 
rule must be restored in the States of the Confederation.* The 
Chamber at Luxembourg was dissolved after refusing even to 
discuss a proposal to revise the Constitution ; and in the 
autumn of 1856 the Grand Duke assumed the authority of an 
absolute ruler, issued his orders from The Hague, and was 
represented at Luxembourg by a Council appointed by him- 
self, with his brother as Viceroy. 

Hitherto the troops in the fortress had been partly Prussians 
and partly Netherlanders ; but in November 1856 it was 
agreed, between the King of Prussia and the Grand Duke, 
that the garrison was to be entirely Prussian. 

Ten years later the curtain had risen in the drama which 
ended with the death of one Empire and the birth of another. 
In 1839, when the Grand Duchy was finally torn from Belgium, 
the young Prussian officer known as “Mad Bismarck,” then 
twenty-four years old (he was born when Napoleon was at 

1 “ Guillaume III, Roi des Pays-Bas,” by Baron de Haulleville : Le Corner 
spondant, December 1890, p. 789. 

a “By the middle of 1851 the Confederation was re-established on its old 
footing, with its incapacity for good, its old capacities for mischief, and, it may 
be added, its old willingness to use these capacities for the suppression of free 
institutions in the more progressive States ” (Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 
p. 4=60. Edition of 1922). 
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Paris preparing for the campaign of Waterloo) was working 
in the Crown Office at Potsdam, and the son of Queen Hortense, 
whose visit to Strasbourg three years before had so alarmed 
Louis Philippe that he exiled him to America, was back in 
Europe, living in London, where the publication of his Id&es 
NapolSoniennes made some people wonder whether the man 
of fashion, who seemed to do little but amuse himself with 
Lady Blessington and her set, might not be secretly conspiring 
to gain the confidence of the French army, whose thoughts 
were always turning to the Rhine. Now, after twenty-seven 
years, these two were the central figures in the “Affair of 
Luxembourg,” which was the prelude to the last act of the 
tragedy on which the curtain went down at Sedan. 

“ But for me,” Prince Bismarck confessed in his old age, 
“ three great wars would not have been fought, parents, brothers, 
sisters and widows would not have mourned.” 1 In the summer 
of 1866 the second of the three wars for which he admitted 
he was responsible, and by which he raised Prussia to the head- 
ship of the German States, was finished at Koniggratz ; the 
long contest for supremacy between Prussia and Austria was 
decided in favour of Prussia ; the Germanic Confederation was 
dissolved ; and the North German Confederation was formed, 
with its armies under the command of the King of Prussia, 
whose dominions were enlarged by the annexation of the 
Danish Duchies and other lands. It was only sixty years since 
Jena ; and now Prussia, already in possession of the Rhenish 
provinces since 1815, and thus pressing closely on the frontiers 
of Holland and Belgium, with a garrison threatening France 
from the fortress of Luxembourg, had increased her population 
by several millions. The balance of power was upset, and to 
restore it Napoleon III tried to obtain territorial compensation. 

The first claim was for the left bank of the Rhine down to 
Mainz, which was to be ceded to France. This proposal, which 
meant that the Palatinate, part of Hesse Darmstadt, and a 
Prussian stronghold on the Rhine would become French 
possessions, was peremptorily rejected by Count Bismarck. 
Then came the suggestion of an independent State in the 
Rhineland to serve as a buffer separating Germany from 
France. This scheme was soon abandoned ; and the Emperor 
Napoleon proposed that France should acquire the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, and that Prussia should undertake to 
grant him armed aid if he attacked Belgium. These proposals 
were set forth in the draft Treaty written by Benedetti, the 
* Moritz Busch, Unser Reichskcmzler, i. 116 (English Edition, i. 114). 
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French Ambassador at Berlin, on instructions from Paris, and 
handed to Bismarck in August 1866. What part Bismarck 
played in this nefarious plot, whether he did not all along act 
as an agent provocateur, whether even he was not the first to 
suggest it, is, it need hardly be said, a question which has 
never been cleared up. But as soon as he had the draft Treaty 
safely in his possession he avoided going further in the matter 
of Belgium. 

While the fate of Belgium was in the balance Baron Nothomb, 
Leopold IPs Minister at Berlin, had negotiated a marriage 
between the Count of Flanders, the King’s brother, and the 
Princess Mary of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, sister of the 
Prince whose candidature for the throne of Spain was after- 
wards used by Bismarck to force on the quarrel in which the 
French Military Party were, unhappily, so ready to engage. 
The prospect of such a marriage, 1 which would bring the Courts 
of Berlin and Brussels into close relations, was a warning to 
the Emperor Napoleon that if he prosecuted his designs on 
Belgium he would, almost certainly, have to reckon with the 
opposition of Prussia ; and he forthwith concentrated his 
attention on obtaining Luxembourg. 

The partition of the Grand Duchy in 1839 had given two- 
thirds of the disputed territory, including the district of Arlon, 
to Belgium. 2 The smaller portion, left to the House of 
Orange-Nassau, covered rather less than a thousand square 
miles, and had a population of about 140,000. It was 
wonderfully picturesque, full of beautiful scenery, hills, fertile 
valleys, streams flowing through deep ravines, fine forests, 
and ancient castles perched on romantic heights. But it 
was a minute corner of Europe, and would never have at- 
tracted notice but for its strategic position between Belgium, 
Rhenish Prussia, and Lorraine. Since 1815 it had been a 
personal possession of the King of the Netherlands, who was 
a Prince of the Germanic Confederation. That Confederation 
no longer existed ; but towards the close of 1866 it was 
rumoured in a way which left little doubt of the truth, though 
the fact was not officially made known till next year, that 
defensive and offensive alliances had been concluded between 
Prussia and the South German States of Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurttemberg, and Hesse. The King Grand Duke was alarmed. 

1 This marriage was celebrated on April 26, 1867. 

* Palmerston insisted that Arlon must be assigned to Belgium, and kept the 
Conference of London sitting up almost the whole of one night till he carried 
his point. 
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The Prussians had, by two wars within three years, extended 
their frontiers till they reached the frontier of the Nether- 
lands ; and the King feared that he might be called on to 
follow the example of the South German States, and place, not 
only Luxembourg, which had already ties with Germany, but 
all his provinces, under the control of a Power which long years 
before had hoped to annex Holland, or at least part of it. 1 
Disturbed by fears of what might happen if they were invited 
to join Prussia and the South German States, and were threat- 
ened with war if they declined, the Cabinet of The Hague 
opened communications with Paris, and inquired if France 
would come to their assistance. This demarche made it easy 
for the Emperor Napoleon to approach the Grand Duke on the 
subject of Luxembourg ; and in February 1867 a reply from 
Paris to The Hague raised the question of whether, the 
Germanic Confederation having been dissolved, Prussia was 
any longer entitled to maintain a garrison in the fortress 
of Luxembourg, and proposed the purchase of the Grand 
Duchy by France as the best settlement of an awkward 
situation. 

Seventeen years before, at the time of his accession, Wil- 
liam III had said that he was willing to sell the Grand Duchy. 
Now, after much hesitation, he ventured to close with Napo- 
leon’s offer ; and in March it was settled that the sale was to 
take place. So far there had been no opposition from Berlin, 
where, on the contrary, Bismarck had been encouraging Bene- 
detti to believe that if the cession of Luxembourg to France 
was secretly arranged Prussia would accept it as a fait accompli . 
At this point, however, the Treaties between Prussia and the 
South German States were disclosed. Startled by this reve- 
lation, which confirmed the rumours of the year before, the 
King Grand Duke refused to proceed further without the 
consent of Prussia. 

' Meanwhile Bismarck had taken care to let it be known 
throughout Germany that there were private negotiations on 
foot for the transfer of Luxembourg to France ; and the result 

1 In 1806 Lucchesini, one of the most dangerous plotters at the Court of 
Berlin, told this to Friedrich von Gentz as “ the deepest secret of the Prussian 
Court.’* It may be noted that in 1866 Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who was living at 
Florence with Count von Usedom, the Prussian Envoy, received some interesting 
information from him about Prussian policy towards Holland. “ Amongst 
other things that Usedom told me,” he says, “ was this, that it was a settled 
plan at Berlin to bring about, in connection with the proposed revival of the 
German Empire, also a union with Holland, when Germany, having become a 
maritime Power, would reassert against England, on Holland’s behalf, a claim 
to the old Dutch colonies ” (W. Blunt-, Gordon at Khartoum , p. 396;. 
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was a universal cry for war against the French rather than 
allow them to obtain a fortress which, the Army and the Press 
declared, must remain as it was, to be used either as a de- 
fensive position, or as a base for operations against France. 
Count Beust, the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, told the 
Emperor Napoleon that the proposed transfer had enabled 
Bismarck to rally round himself all the disaffected elements ; 
and the warlike passions of the German people having been 
skilfully raised to the requisite boiling point, the Prussian 
Minister at The Hague was instructed to announce that the 
cession of Luxembourg to France would be regarded by Prussia 
as a casus belli . This made the King Grand Duke draw back 
and refuse to complete the transaction. The French Am- 
bassador in London 1 then told Lord Stanley, who was at that 
time Foreign Secretary, that the Cabinet of Paris would drop 
the question of acquiring the Grand Duchy, and confine them- 
selves to demanding the evacuation of the fortress. On hearing 
this Bismarck declared, through Count von Bernstorff, the 
Prussian Ambassador in London, that he would not withdraw 
the garrison ; and it seemed as if war could not be averted. 
But diplomacy came to the rescue. 

It was now the middle of April. A month before Lord 
Augustus Loftus, British Minister at Berlin, when writing to 
Lord Stanley, had mentioned a report that there were negotia- 
tions for the cession of Luxembourg to France.* Apparently 
no information on the subject had been received at the Foreign 
Office till then. A fortnight later Loftus writes that he has 
been informed that a telegram from the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to the authorities at Luxembourg, intercepted when pass- 
ing through Belgium, stated that France was pressing the King 
Grand Duke to cede Luxembourg ; that the attitude of Prussia 
was uncertain, though the military party were “ extremely 
opposed to the withdrawal of the garrison ” ; that Bismarck 
would not commit himself ; and that the King of Prussia had 
said that nothing could be done without his consent. 1 In 
spite of all this apparent uncertainty, one thing was certain, 
that there was a serious danger of war between France and 
Prussia. 

Great Britain and Austria were, however, working for the 
preservation of peace. The proposal of the British Cabinet 
was that Luxembourg should be neutralised, and either given 

1 The Prince de la Tour d* Auvergne. 

2 Loftus to Stanley, March 16, 1867, F.O., Prussia, 142. 

* Loftus to Stanley, “ Most confidential,” March 28, 1867. 
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to Belgium or left in possession of the King Grand Duke, 
from whom a pledge was to be obtained that he would not part 
with it. The Austrian proposal was that Luxembourg should 
be given to Belgium in exchange for the Duchy of Bouillon, 
and the districts of Marienbourg and Philippeville, which 
France had lost in 1815. 

The French Minister de Moustier supported the second of 
these proposals, not only because Bouillon, Marienbourg, and 
Philippeville would be desirable acquisitions, but also in the 
hope, it seems, that if Belgium obtained Luxembourg both 
Belgium and Luxembourg, after they were united, would fall 
together into the hands of France at some future time. 1 * 3 But 
though M. Rogier, the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
M. van de Weyer, the Minister in London, were in favour of 
an attempt to change the settlement of 1839, they refused 
the Austrian solution. Van de Weyer explained to Lord 
Stanley that, under the Belgian Constitution, the exchange of 
territory proposed by Austria could not take place except by 
consent of the country at a general election, and that the 
country would never agree to cede any territory to France.* 
It was suggested by Rogier that Belgium might buy Luxem- 
bourg; and. Ollivier says that if the Cabinet of Brussels had 
acted resolutely they would probably have recovered the lost 
territory. But M. Frere-Orban, the Prime Minister, Leopold II, 
and a majority of the Cabinet shrank from taking any step 
which might raise the whole question of the Treaties by which 
the neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed. They were also 
unwilling to risk a conflict with Holland ; and all plans for 
recovering Luxembourg were allowed to drop.* 

At last, on April 23, Lord Stanley heard from Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, that Baron 
Brunnow, the Russian Minister in England, had been instructed 
to propose that the question of Luxembourg should be discussed 
in London by a Conference of the Powers, “ on the basis of 
neutralisation and the extension to that Duchy of the guarantee 


1 “ Que la Belgique s’ annexe le Luxembourg, me disait un diplomate stranger 
peu scrupuleux, et la France s’annexera le tout” (Rothan, L' Affaire de Luxem- 
bourg, p. 323). 

a Stanley to Lord Cowley (British Ambassador at Paris), April 18, 1867: 
“ Correspondence respecting the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg,” Pari. Papers, 
1867, lxxiv). 

3 “ Sans doute 1’ amputation [the partition of 1839] avait 6t6 douloureuse, 
mais ni le peuple, ni la presse, ni le Parlement ne s’occupaient plus des freres 
perdus ; tous consid&aient la separation, tomb4e dans la domaine des faits 
accomplis, comme devant etre eternelle ” (Ollivier, V Empire Liberal , ix. 331). 
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now enjoyed by Belgium . 59 1 The British Cabinet were not 
inclined to fall in with this proposal unless both France and 
Prussia undertook beforehand to accept the findings of 
the Conference. France, it was expected, would agree to this 
condition ; but whether the Prussians would come to a Con- 
ference, would promise to be bound by its decisions, or would, 
if they did promise, keep their word, was doubtful. For some 
time the British Court and Cabinet had been fully aware that 
Prussia was not to be trusted any more than in days gone by, 
at the time, for instance, of the Treaty of Basle, or when Haug- 
witz ruined the third coalition by his treachery. In 1864, 
after the Danish War, Queen Victoria had expressed a wish 
that “ Prussia should at least be made aware of what she and 
her Government, and every honest man in Europe, must think 
of the gross violation of every assurance and pledge she has 
given, which Prussia has been guilty of. 59 2 When the Luxem- 
bourg crisis became acute the Queen had no doubt that Bis- 
marck, though he denied it, had encouraged the Emperor to 
claim the Grand Duchy, and she said so to the French Am- 
bassador. Disraeli was equally suspicious. “ Two things seem 
clear to me," he wrote to Stanley: 66 that France is not pre- 
pared and that Bismarck lies to everyone. His explanations 
prove his perfidy." * 

Bismarck, however, saw that, strong though German feeling 
was against any concession, Prussia’s right to keep a garrison 
in Luxembourg was more than doubtful, and that he would put 
himself altogether in the wrong before Europe if he went to 
war rather than consent to the evacuation. And besides, even 
if he had been prepared to disregard the opinion of Great 
Britain and the other Powers, there was another reason for 
going to a Conference and abiding by its decisions. He had 
made an offer of alliance to Austria. But that offer had been 
rejected by Beust, who held that the military alliances between 
Prussia and the Southern States, concluded behind the back 
of Austria before the Treaty of Prague was signed, were a breach 
of faith and inconsistent with the terms on which Austria had 
made peace. What the Emperor Francis Joseph and his 
Ministers might do if Prussia went to war with France was 
dubious. This was, perhaps, what turned the scale in favour 
of postponing the next war, which von Moltke was insisting 
should begin before France was ready, to a more convenient 

1 Stanley to Cowley, April 24, 1867. 

3 Fitzmaurice, Life of Earl Granville, i. 476. 

8 Buckle, Life of Lord Beaconsfield, iv. 471. 
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season 1 2 ; and on April 27 Count Bemstorff received a telegram 
from Berlin announcing that Prussia would agree to the evacua- 
tion and demolition of the fortress, if the Powers desired it, 
on condition that the Conference “ gives a European guarantee, 
for the neutrality of Luxembourg, such as now exists in the 
case of Belgium.” 

The British Government having agreed to a Conference in 
London, with the stipulation that the invitations should be 
issued in the name of the King Grand Duke as Sovereign of 
Luxembourg, Stanley sent out notices from the Foreign Office 
on May 6, asking the plenipotentiaries to meet at Downing 
Street on the following day. He had prepared a draft treaty 
which provided for the neutralisation of the Grand Duchy and 
the evacuation of the fortress, but did not mention a guarantee 
of the proposed neutrality ; and on the morning of May 7 
Bemstorff informed him that his instructions were to take no 
part in the proceedings of the Conference unless a collective 
guarantee of the neutrality of Luxembourg was to be given. 
When the Conference assembled Stanley, who was in the chair, 
began the proceedings by reading his draft Treaty. Bemstorff 
at once moved an amendment providing for the insertion of 
a guarantee by the Powers. The British Minister said he pre- 
ferred his own draft. But, finding that there was a majority 
in favour of the guarantee, he said he would refer the question 
to the Cabinet ; and the Conference adjourned. 1 

Half a century later a British Government, apparently 
without any hesitation, committed the country (whether wisely 
or unwisely remains to be seen) to an arrangement which made 
it practically responsible, during a number of years, for the 
future of a wide region in Asia, thousands of miles distant from 
the shores of England. But in the more cautious days of 1867 
the Cabinet had grave misgivings about the far less onerous 
guarantee of Luxembourg. Lord Stanley, in particular, was 
most unwilling to give way on this point. “ The very name 
and idea of a new guarantee,” he afterwards said in the House 
of Commons, “ was a thing so utterly distasteful to me, so 
utterly contrary to all the theories of foreign policy which my 
colleagues and I had laid down for ourselves, that for two or 
three days I hesitated before giving my assent, on the part of 

1 Long afterwards Prince Bismarck told Busch that his dominant idea at the 
time of the Luxembourg crisis was to delay the war till the organisation of the 
army was complete ( Unser Reichskanzler, ii. 45). 

2 “ Protocols of the Conference,” Pari. Papers, 1867, Ixxiv. Lord Stanley’s 
draft is annexed to the first protocol. 
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the British Government, to the arrangement.” The Cabinet, 
however, knew that if they stood out the Conference would 
break down, and war would follow. They therefore decided 
to choose the lesser of two evils ; and on May 9, when the 
plenipotentiaries again met, it was announced that the British 
Government agreed to Bernstorff’s proposal. There was no 
further difficulty ; and the Conference rose on May 11. 

Thus in four days this gathering of Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers settled a question which had been troubling France 
and Prussia, and might have led in the long run to a general 
war. 1 

By a Treaty of London, signed on May 11, 1867, the ties 
between the House of Orange-Nassau and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg were maintained, together with the rights of 
succession possessed by the agnates, or collateral descendants, 
of the House of Nassau. 

The Grand Duchy was declared to be a perpetually neutral 
State, “ under the sanction of the collective guarantee of the 
Powers signing the Treaty,” with the exception of Belgium, 
which was itself a neutral State. 

It was agreed that, the Grand Duchy having been neutralised, 
the town of Luxembourg should cease to be a place of arms, 
that it should be evacuated by the Prussian garrison, and that 
the fortifications should be demolished by the Grand Duke 
immediately after the ratifications had been exchanged. 

Hitherto the Duchy of Limburg (the territory on the right 
bank of the Meuse given to the Grand Duke William I as com- 
pensation for the part of Luxembourg assigned to Belgium) 
had been a Federal State represented at the Diet jointly with 
Luxembourg ; but the Conference, recognising the changes 
resulting from the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation, 
declared that all relations had ceased between Luxembourg 
and Limburg, which was henceforth to form an integral part 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (“Holland”). 

In both Houses of Parliament the Cabinet were asked whether 
the Treaty bound Great Britain to interfere by force of arms 
in the event of an attack on Luxembourg. “ The guarantee 
now given is,” Stanley told the Commons, “ collective only. 
It means this : that, in the event of a violation of neutrality, 

1 The plenipotentiaries were : Count Apponyi (Austria), M. Van de Weyer 
(Belgium), Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne (France), Marquis d’Azeglio (Italy), 
Count BernstorS (Prussia), Baron Brunnow (Russia), Baron Bentinck, Baron 
de Ternaco, and M. Servais (the Netherlands and Luxembourg), Lord Stanley 
(Great Britain). D enm ark, Portugal, and Spain wished to be represented, 
but they were not invited. 
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all the Powers who signed the Treaty may be called upon for 
their collective action. No one of those Powers is liable to be 
called upon to act singly or separately. It is a case, so to 
speak, of limited liability.” It gave, he said, a right to make 
war, but did not impose any obligation. In the House of 
Lords the Duke of Argyll declared that this construction of 
the Treaty “ reduced the whole thing to a sham, and a farce ” ; 
and it is, indeed, difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
Cabinet, having yielded against their will to the majority of 
the Conference, grasped at the word “ collective ” as a means 
for drawing a distinction between the obligations imposed by 
the Luxembourg Treaty and the Belgian Treaty of 1839. But 
this distinction was not in the minds of the other Powers 
when they agreed to the Conference and signed the Treaty ; 
and in Prussia it was said that the British Cabinet made it in 
order to avoid fulfilling their obligations to Luxembourg. 1 2 

The ratifications of the Treaty were exchanged in London 
on May 31, 1867 ; and Europe, with the question of Luxembourg 
disposed of, breathed freely for a time. The Great Exhibition 
in the summer of that year brought crowds to Paris. King 
William of Prussia was there, and with him Bismarck, who 
went about wondering, as he told Moritz Busch one evening 
at Versailles in 1870, whether he would have been in Paris 
or the French in Berlin if he had gone to war about Luxem- 
bourg, and von Moltke taking his “ strategic walks ” round the 
fortifications with an eye to the future. Paris was gay, brighter 
than ever, making holiday. Berlin, too, was outwardly peace- 
ful ; but beneath the surface things were as they had been in 
the eighteenth century when the rest of Europe was keeping 
quiet, exhausted by the long war of the Spanish Succession. 
“ In Prussia there was no repose, no leisure, but simply the 
tension of a tiger crouching for a spring.” 8 

One consequence of the change in the international position 
of Luxembourg after the Treaty of London was the adoption 
of the present Constitution. The Grand Duchy is declared to 

1 Rothan, IS Affaire du Luxembourg, pp. 376-7, says that Baron Brunnow 
invented the distinction between a collective and an individual guarantee in 
order to overcome Lord Stanley’s scruples. “ C 5 6tait donner une apparente 
satisfaction au Cabinet de Berlin et permettre k lord Stanley de declarer quelques 
jours apres, en plein Parlement. au grand d^plaisir de la Prusse, que la garantie 
qu’il avait donn^e au nom de l’Angleterre ne l’engageait pas s4rieusement.” 
See also Sanger and Norton, England's Guarantee to Belgium and Luxembourg ; 
The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century (edited by Sir Augustus 
Oakes), pp. 135, 258 ; and an article by Sir Ernest Satow in The English His- 
torical Review , xxxiii. 411. 

2 Lord Acton, Lectures on Modem History, p. 290. 
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be an independent State, indivisible, inalienable, and per- 
petually neutral. The Crown is made hereditary in the House 
of Nassau. The Sovereign, who attains majority at the age of 
eighteen, must swear allegiance to the Laws and Constitution 
of the country, and exercise the executive authority through 
Ministers who are responsible to the Chamber, which consists 
of not fewer than one deputy for each 4,000 inhabitants, and 
is elected for six years. One half of the deputies retire and 
seek re-election after three years. The Grand Duke can dis- 
solve the Chamber. He appoints a Council of State, which 
acts as an Upper House, and can suspend for six months any 
measure passed by the Representative Chamber. It is ex- 
pressly declared that the deputies represent the country as a 
whole, and are expected to vote without regard to the private 
interests of their constituents. The local affairs of each com- 
mune are managed by an elected Communal Council and a 
Burgomaster appointed by the Grand Duke, who can suspend 
or annul any enactment of the communal authorities which 
exceeds their legal powers, or is thought contrary to the general 
interests of the country. 

It will be observed that an important difference between the 
Constitutions of Luxembourg and Belgium is that, whereas in 
Belgium there is an elected Second Chamber, in Luxembourg 
measures carried in the Chamber are subject to the review of 
a Council nominated by the Crown. But the Constitution of 
the Grand Duchy contains most of the guarantees for liberty 
which are found in the Belgian Constitution, such as the 
equality of all persons in the eye of the law, religious toleration, 
the right to form associations, the right to petition the Crown, 
inviolability of the home, and freedom of the Press. 

This fundamental code, which deprived the Grand Duke of 
the autocratic power which he had acquired in 1850, when the 
Federal Diet had so much influence in Luxembourg, came into 
force on October 17, 1868. 

The Grand Duchy had been evacuated by the Prussian gar- 
rison soon after the Treaty of May 1867 was ratified ; the work 
of dismantling the fortress was finished in July 1870 ; and 
when the Franeo-Prussian War began the only connection 
between Luxembourg and Germany was the Customs Union. 
France, however, was in control of the main railway system 
in virtue of an agreement between the GuiUaume-Luxembourg 
Railway Company and the French Compagnie de l’Est, which 
had been concluded several years before, and was renewed 
at the beginning of 1869. The Prussian staff complained not 
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only that French soldiers travelled by these railways on their 
way to join the army, but also that the Compagnie de l’Est 
had used the Guillaume-Luxembourg line to carry supplies 
by night to the besieged town of Thionville. The people of 
Luxembourg were accused of assisting the French in other 
ways ; and, indeed, they had never concealed their hostility 
to Prussia. Before 1867 the officers of the garrison had always 
behaved as if they were in a conquered country ; and their 
arrogant conduct had made them so unpopular that in Luxem- 
bourg it was considered an insult to be called a Prussian. This 
antipathy was expressed in a line of the favourite song of the 
Luxembourgers : 44 Nous ne voulons pas etre Prussiens.” 

In July 1870 the French Government had notified their 
intention to respect the neutrality of Luxembourg provided it 
was respected by Prussia ; and Count Bismarck had made a 
corresponding declaration on behalf of the North German 
Confederation 1 ; but on December 3 he issued a circular to 
the Powers asserting that Luxembourg was guilty of un-neutral 
conduct, and that Prussia was no longer bound by the Treaty 
of 1867.® The Grand Ducal Ministers and Chamber protested 
that they had done their best to fulfil their obligations under 
the Treaty, and that they were not responsible for the transit 
of supplies to Thionville. Lord Granville, who was then at 
the Foreign Office, suggested that the Powers who had given 
the guarantee of 1867 ought to be consulted before Prussian 
troops entered the Grand Duchy. Bismarck rejected this pro- 
posal ; but, after some correspondence between the Powers, 
he instructed Count Bernstorff to inform Lord Granville that 
the neutrality of Luxembourg would not be violated. The 
question of the railways did not, however, end with that. 

In May 1871, when peace was concluded between France 
and Prussia, an article of the Treaty of Frankfurt stated that 
the “ German Government 5 9 (the Empire had been proclaimed 
at Versailles in January) would take up the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the Compagnie de PEst in the Grand Duchy. The 
French Company was compelled to surrender its rights ; and 
the remonstrances of Luxembourg were met by a threat that 
if this new arrangement was not agreed to Luxembourg would 
be excluded from the Customs Union, the rolling-stock would 
be removed, and all communications between the Grand Duchy 
and Germany by post or telegraph would be cut off. Luxem- 
bourg, though an independent State, was too small and weak 

1 Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, iii, No. 142, p. 1877. 

» Ibid., No. 432, p. 1901. 
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to resist the dictation of a mighty Empire ; and in 1872 a 
Treaty was signed by which it was arranged that the railways 
were to be under German control till 1913. It was evident 
that they would be of great strategic value to an army coming 
from the Rhineland to invade the French mining district of 
Briey and attack Longwy or Verdun. But the apprehensions 
of the Luxembourgers were set at rest when the Imperial Govern- 
ment gave a solemn pledge that they would never be used 
for the transport of troops, or for any purpose incompatible 
with the neutrality of the Grand Duchy. 1 * * * * * * 

After the war, though Prussia was more unpopular than 
ever with the people of Luxembourg, German influence in- 
creased at the Grand Ducal Court, and became paramount after 
William III died, in 1890, leaving no heir male. 

He had been twice married, first to the Princess Sophia, 
daughter of the King of Wurttemberg, and secondly to the 
Princess Emma, daughter of the Prince of Waldeck-Pyrmont. 8 
By his first wife, who died in 1877, he had two sons, William 
and Alexander, both of whom died unmarried, William in 
1879, and Alexander in 1884. His second wife bore him a 
daughter, now Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, who was 
born on August 31, 1880, and would have been heiress-pre- 
sumptive to the Grand Duchy on the death of Prince Alexander 
but for an arrangement by which, in 1783, the House of Nassau 
had fixed the succession to the family estates. Luxembourg 
having become one of these estates in 1815, when William I 
of the Netherlands received it in exchange for his possessions 
ceded to Prussia, the succession to the Grand Duchy fell to 
be settled by this arrangement, which provided that, on the 
failure of heirs male in the direct line, the estates should pass 
to the nearest male agnate of the Nassaus. In 1884, when 

1 “The German Government pledges itself never to use the Luxembourg 

railways for the- transport of troops, arms, material of war and munitions, and 

never to avail themselves of them during a war in which Germany may be 
involved, for the provisioning of troops, in any way incompatible with the neu- 

trality of the Grand Duchy, and, in general, not to commit, nor permit to be 

committed, any act in connection with the exploitation of the lines which is 

not in perfect accord with the duties incumbent on the Duchy as a neutral 
State” (Treaty of June 11, 1872, Article 2). 

* “ Queen Sophia was a very clever woman, and knew all the affairs of Europe 
better than most Ministers. In 1871, after the sacking of the Tuileries and 
the flight of the Empress from Paris, many public papers were stolen and pub- 
lished, and among them several letters from the Queen of Holland, giving the 

Emperor the best possible warning and advice as to the hostile intentions of 
Prussia and its military force ; but they were laid aside and unheeded, like 
those of Stoffel, the military Erench Attach^ at Berlin ” (Malmesbury, Memoirs 
of an ez-Minister, p. 631, note (edition of 1886)). 
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William III lost his second son, and was left with no heir male, 
Adolph, Duke of Nassau- Weilburg, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, became heir-presumptive to the Grand Ducal Throne. 1 

Duke Adolph had taken the side of Austria in the war of 
1866 ; and this cost him his Duchy of Nassau, which was 
annexed by Prussia. In 1884 he was living at Vienna, rich, 
but with no prospect of regaining his place among the ruling 
Sovereigns of Europe, when the death of Prince Alexander 
opened the succession to Luxembourg. His right to succeed 
was denied in Prussia, where it was claimed that those German 
Princes who were deposed in 1866 had forfeited their rights 
of succession, and that all these rights were now vested in the 
House of Hohenzollern. But, though learned professors, 
lawyers, and journalists pressed this for some time, Prince 
Bismarck, satisfied with the German Empire as he had estab- 
lished it, had no wish to annex Luxembourg; and in 1888, 
soon after his accession, the young Emperor William II, who 
had not yet cast off his father’s Chancellor, acknowledged 
Duke Adolph as heir-apparent to the Grand Duchy. 

In the following year William III was in such bad health 
that Queen Emma became Regent in the Netherlands, and 
Duke Adolph went to the Grand Duchy to be sworn in as 
Regent there. When he reached the station at Luxembourg, 
on April 11, 1889, he was met by a large crowd of his future* 
subjects, who, when they saw him leave the train dressed as 
a Prussian officer, with the detested pickelhaube on his head, 
received him with cries of “ Vive la France ” and “ Nous ne 
voulons pas etre Prussiens.” This was not a very “ Joyeuse 
Entree.” The Regency, however, which began so badly, 
lasted for only three weeks, after which the King Grand Duke 
recovered. But there was a relapse ; and a second Regency 
followed during which he died on November 28, 1890.* 

After the accession of the Grand Duke Adolph the penetra- 
tion of Luxembourg by Germany went on apace. German 
became the only language spoken at the Court, where all 
French and Belgian servants were dismissed. In the public 

1 Prince Henry, William Ill’s only brother, had married the Princess Mary 
of Prussia in 1878, but died childless next year. 

2 He went down to the grave “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” disliked 
by his Dutch subjects, and loathed by his relatives for his bad treatment of 
both his Queens. He generally lived alone at Loo, where everyone, Ministers 
fc*nd domestic servants alike, trembled before him. “ D’ ordinaire,” Baron de 
Ha^lleville says, “ il 4tait rude, brutal meme ; on raconte qu’une heure avant 
sa mort il sacrait encore contre son valet de chambre.” His widow. Queen 
Emma, used to go and pray at his tomb ; and in Holland it was said that she 
really went there to thank Heaven that he was at last dead and buried. 
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service Luxembourgers were replaced, wherever it was possible, 
by German officials. In 1895 the Grand Duke commemorated 
the campaign of 1870 by entertaining a party of Prussian officers, 
who drank the toast of the next war and the final destruction 
of France with so much uproarious enthusiasm that the scene 
is still remembered in Luxembourg. In 1902 , the agreement 
by which the railways came under German management, 
though it had still eleven more years to run, was renewed till 
1959 . The Grand Duke carried this new arrangement through 
in haste, without taking the advice of his Ministers, and with- 
out adequate discussion in the Chamber. 

Three years later, in November 1905 , the Grand Duke Adolph 
died. His only son, William, who succeeded him, had married 
the Infanta Marie Anne of Portugal. Of this marriage six 
daughters were born, but no son ; and on the death of their 
father the male line of the Nassaus would be extinct. By the 
family compact of 1783 it was settled that in such a case the 
succession was to pass to the eldest daughter or to the nearest 
heiress of the last male. The succession to the throne of 
Luxembourg was thus provided for. The Grand Duke was, 
however, anxious that the rights of his children should be made 
absolutely secure ; and in July 1907 the Chamber passed a 
law declaring that the eldest daughter, Marie Adelaide, was 
heiress-presumptive. 1 

Her Royal Highness Marie Adelaide had been born on 
June 14 , 1894 . She was, therefore, a minor when her father 
died on February 25 , 1912 ; and her mother was Regent till 
she reached the age of eighteen in July, took the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution, and made a speech to the Chamber in 
which she said ; “ Daughter of the Nassaus, I will be true to 
the famous motto of our family — ‘ I will maintain.’ ” 

The short reign of the Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide opened 
auspiciously. The people were proud of her. She was the 
fairest of her father’s six fair daughters. In her veins ran 
the blood of two great Houses, Nassau and Braganza. She 
was a devout Catholic in a very Catholic country. In the 
Grand Duchy she was specially welcomed by her subjects 
because she had been born among them. In Paris a Te Deum 
was sung on the occasion of her accession by Luxembourgers 
who were living there. But there were some who had doubts 

1 Her right to succeed was disputed by the sou of a morganatic marriage 
contracted by Prince Nicholas of, Nassau ; but, after some litigation, the Grand 
Ducal House bought off this claimant by settling on him an income of 40,000 
marks. 
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about the fate of the dynasty and the destiny of Luxembourg, 
At the funeral of her father M. Eyschen, Minister of State, 
said to the Belgian General Deruette, who was there as repre- 
sentative of King Albert, that the inevitable future of the 
Grand Duchy was reunion to Belgium. This was the con- 
sidered opinion of a statesman who had been many years in 
office. At that time, however, there seemed to be no reason 
why the Grand Duchy should not continue as it was, inde- 
pendent, peaceful, happy, and entitled to feel secure under the 
guarantee of 1867. An address presented to the Grand Duchess 
soon after her accession said : 44 Here in the midst of armed 
Europe the Grand Duchy blossoms like an oasis of peace 95 ; 
ind few of the Luxembourgers can have imagined on that 
summer day how soon there would be another summer day 
vhen, from the hills of the Eifel and the valley of the Moselle, 
their peaceful oasis was to be entered by armed men sent in 
by one of those very Powers on whom they relied for safety. 


BEL — 8 



CHAPTER VIII 

1914 

In the early spring of 1914 the General Staff at Berlin had 
completed their preparations for the long-premeditated war, 
which was to begin by crushing France in four weeks, and 
finish by spreading German influence over all the world. The 
strategic railways leading to the frontier had been developing 
rapidly. Lines converging from Cologne, Bonn, and Coblenz 
led to Belgium. At some country stations in thinly populated 
districts small sidings, where a few coal-trucks used to stand, 
had been turned into long platforms for the use of troops. 
At Dalheim 1 there were ten of these platforms. The German 
Staff had indeed, as it was said, written their intentions in 
iron on the Belgian frontier. Near Malmedy, close to the 
frontier, a large concentration camp had been formed. For 
many years a swarm of spies had been at work. Most of these 
were Germans ostensibly employed in nothing except ordinary 
business ; but others, the most dangerous type of spies, were 
natives of the country, who had served in the army, and were 
bribed to report on the fortresses. 2 Balloons passing over 
Antwerp had been found to carry Prussian officers in disguise, 
who were taking photographs of the fortifications. Concrete 
gun emplacements within range of Belgian towns and forts 
had been laid down, some under the pretence that they were 
tennis courts. In a harmless-looking factory near Antwerp 
the occupants, who came from beyond the Rhine, kept a store 
of materials for making a military bridge over the Schelde. 
Nothing had been forgotten. The huge guns, kept a profound 
secret, were ready to demolish the forts of Li£ge, Namur, and 
Antwerp. If the Belgian garrisons dared to open fire, poisonous 
gases had been prepared to supplement the destructive force 
of the heavy shells. The troops were equipped with special 
appliances for sacking and burning towns and villages if the 
civilian populations were even suspected of offences against 

1 On the Dutch Limburg frontier. 

3 In May 1907 four discharged soldiers were arrested at Brussels for alleged 
acts of this kind. 
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the invaders. There were motor-cars fitted with tanks from 
which petrol could be pumped on the buildings which were to 
be destroyed ; and incendiary tablets, easily carried in the 
pocket, had been provided by the thousand. These were some 
of the methodical preparations of the General Staff at Berlin 
for carrying sword, fire, and terror into the small country which 
had honourably performed the duty laid on it by the public 
law of Europe. It only remained to find or invent some casus 
belli ; and in June came the opportune murder of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand at Sarajevo. 

Though the drastic demands of the Austrian Note, made 
known to the Imperial Government at Berlin on or before 
July 18, and presented at Belgrade on July 23, had been almost 
wholly conceded, Austria, eagerly supported by the Emperor 
William, declared war on Serbia. Official information of this 
reached M. Davignon (Foreign Minister) at Brussels by telegram 
from the Belgian Minister at Vienna on July 28. 

Already, on July 26, the Chief of the General Staff at Berlin 
had drawn up the ultimatum to Belgium demanding a free 
passage for the German army. On July 29 it was given to the 
Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. He revised it ; 
and Herr von Jagow, the Secretary of State, sent it on at once 
that day by courier in a sealed envelope to Herr von Below- 
Saleske, the German Minister at Brussels, with instructions to 
keep it till he received further directions by telegram. 1 

The Belgian Cabinet, of course, knew nothing about this. 
But the text of the Austrian Note to Serbia, which reached 
Brussels the day after it was presented, had alarmed them ; 
and when it became known that Austria was about to open 
hostilities which would inevitably involve her in a contest 
with Russia, and must therefore lead to war between France 
and Germany, it was decided to place the Belgian army on 
a footing preliminary to mobilisation should that become 
necessary. 

This was on July 29, when the Emperor William, who had 
come back three days before from his voyage to Norway, held 
the decisive Council at Potsdam. Herr von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, on returning from Potsdam to Berlin that evening, asked 
Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador, for the inter- 
view during which he made his “ infamous proposal, * that 
Great Britain should be neutral in a war between Germany and 

1 Kautsky, Wie der Weltkrieg ent stand, Dargestellt nach dem Aktenmaterial des 
Deutschen Auswartigen Amts , Berlin, 1919. 

* Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons, August 6, Hansard , lxv. p. 2076. 
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France, and allow Germany, if victorious, to annex the French 
colonies. As to Belgium, the Chancellor said that what opera- 
tions Germany might be “ forced 55 to enter upon there would 
depend upon the “ action of France,” but that her integrity 
would be respected if she had not sided against Germany. 1 
This was obviously a cunning attempt to hoodwink Great 
Britain as to the German plans. They did not depend in 
the very least on any action by France. There was no ques- 
tion of operations being forced on Germany. Everything was 
cut and dried. That very day Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
had been reading and revising the ultimatum to Belgium, 
which was already on its way to Brussels. Besides, he must 
have known that, while he was speaking to the British Ambas- 
sador, trains full of soldiers were approaching the Belgian 
frontier, that reservists had been ordered to report at Elsen- 
born near Malmedy, and that there was a great concentration 
of troops on the borders of Dutch Limburg, within a few hours’ 
march through Aix-la-Chapelle to Vis 6 and Liege. 

When Sir Edward Goschen’s telegram describing this inter- 
view reached London Sir Edward Grey replied that it would 
disgrace Great Britain for ever to make the proposed bargain 
at the expense of France. “ The Chancellor,” he added, “ also 
in effect asks us to bargain away whatever obligations and 
interest we have as regards the neutrality of Belgium. We 
could not entertain that bargain either.” 1 

During the next four days the crisis in the fate of Belgium 
moved quickly to its climax. On the evening of July 31 
Baron van der Elst, Secretary of the Belgian Foreign Office, 
in the course of a conversation with the German Minister, 
reminded him of the declarations made in the Reichstag in 
1911 that Germany would not violate Belgian neutrality, and 
received an assurance that the sentiments of the Imperial 
Government had not changed since then. But it is impossible 
to believe that Herr von Below-Saleske, even if he had not 
opened the sealed envelope containing the ultimatum, did not 
know that Belgium was to be invaded, and by this time the 
attitude of the Imperial Ministers in the negotiations between 
the Great Powers had made it certain that they were working 
for war. On that day, July 31, they closed their frontiers 
against trains from Belgium, proclaimed a state of danger of 
war throughout the German Empire, and, having just heard that 
Austria was willing to reopen negotiations with St. Petersburg, 

1 Sir Edward Goschen to Sir Edward Grey (Telegram), July 29. 

2 Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Goschen (Telegram) July 30, 1914. 
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sent their ultimatum to Russia, at the same time calling upon 
France to say, within eighteen hours, what her attitude would 
be in case of war between Germany and Russia ; and they in- 
structed Herr von Schon, their Ambassador at Paris, if the 
French Government said they would remain neutral, to demand, 
as a guarantee of their neutrality, the surrender of the fortresses 
of Toul and Verdun, That evening Count Lerehenfeld, the 
Bavarian Minister in Berlin, telephoned to his Government at 
Munich that the General Staff contemplated war against 
France with confidence, and counted on overthrowing the 
French in four weeks. 

When the threatening news from Germany reached Brussels 
in the course of that day M. Klobukowski, the French Minister, 
made a point of telling M. Davignon that no French troops 
would enter Belgium, even if the Germans were massed upon 
the frontier. “ France,” he said, “ does not wish to incur 
the responsibility, vis-a-vis with Belgium, of committing the 
first act of hostility.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon the Belgian Cabinet met, 
and ordered the mobilisation of the army. In the evening 
Sir Francis Villiers, the British Minister, informed M. Davignon 
that Sir Edward Grey had telegraphed to Paris and Berlin in- 
structing the British Ambassadors to ask the French and Ger- 
man Governments if they would each of them respect the 
neutrality of Belgium provided no other Power violated it, 
and that Great Britain presumed that Belgium would do her 
utmost to maintain her neutrality. M. Davignon replied that 
Belgium would defend herself, and believed that her army 
was strong enough to offer an energetic resistance to any in- 
vasion. 

The answer of the French Government was handed to Sir 
Francis Bertie, our Ambassador at Paris, late that night, and 
at once telegraphed to London. France, it said, would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium, and it would only be in the event 
of some other Power violating it that she might be forced to 
act otherwise in order to defend herself. Very different was 
the reply from Germany. It was necessary, Herr von Jagow 
told Sir Edward Goschen, to consult the Emperor and the 
Chancellor before he could possibly answer. He would not 
commit himself except to say that any reply they might give 
could not but disclose a certain amount of their plan of cam- 
paign, and that he was very doubtful whether they would 
return any answer at all. 

In Belgium it has often been asked whether the Imperial 
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Government would not have drawn back if at this point Great 
Britain had openly declared that she would go to war against 
an attack on France and Russia, and in defence of Belgian 
neutrality. The French Ambassador at Berlin telegraphed to 
London that it was the uncertainty as to British intervention 
that encouraged the Imperial Government, and that a definite 
statement from Downing Street would decide Germany in 
favour of peace. This message was communicated to Sir 
Edward Grey ; but, though he had warned Prince Lichnowsky, 
German Ambassador at London, that no pledge of British 
neutrality in a war between France and Germany could be 
given, and had even gone so far as to say that Great Britain 
would be drawn in, all he was able to tell M. Paul Cambon was 
that up till then neither the British public nor the Cabinet 
felt that we were under any obligation to interfere. But he 
said that the preservation of Belgian neutrality might possibly 
decide the attitude of Great Britain. 1 2 3 Baron Beyens, who 
wrote to M. Davignon that with a little goodwill on the part 
of Berlin peace between Germany and Russia would have been 
preserved, did not believe that Great Britain could have pre- 
vented the catastrophe. “ An ominous warning from Sir 
Edward Grey,” he says, “ would only have served to precipitate 
the onslaught of the Kaiser’s armies, in order that the inter- 
vention of the British fleet might have no influence on the 
result of the campaign, the rapid and decisive campaign planned 
at Berlin.” 8 Most fortunately, as the events of the next forty- 
eight hours were to show, the British fleet had been already 
sent quietly to its appointed war stations by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, the First Sea Lord, on their own initiative without 
waiting for instructions from the Cabinet.* 

On August 1 the British Cabinet met. The French and 
German answers were laid before them. What France would 
say had of course been known from the first ; the inquiry had 
been addressed to her pro forma. The German reply, however, 
required very serious consideration. To the last Sir Edward 
Grey had hoped, as Prince Lichnowsky perceived and after- 
wards said in his narrative of his mission to London, that peace 
would somehow be preserved. But now the position was 
that, whereas France had confirmed her previous declarations, 
Germany had not only declined to promise that she woulcj. 

1 Sir Edward Grey to Sir Francis Bertie, July 31, 1914. 

2 Beyens, Qermmy before the War (English Edition), p. 309. 

3 But with the knowledge and approval of the Prime Minister, Mr. Asqunts 
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respect the neutrality of Belgium, but had used words which 
scarcely veiled her intention to carry out that plan of cam- 
paign which must bring Great Britain into the field in fulfil- 
ment of her treaty obligations to Belgium and her moral obliga- 
tions to France. Yet even then Sir Edward Grey’s hands were 
tied. The dissensions in the Cabinet made definite action 
impossible. Some of the Ministers were against intervention, 
even though non-intervention meant the sacrifice of Belgium ; 
and at least one London paper was in favour of giving Germany 
a free hand. “ Within a few days of England launching into 
this struggle,” it prophesied that morning, “ the streets of 
every English town will be filled with starving men and women 
and children, who either have no money because there is no 
work, or whose wages under the blast of famine can no longer 
keep body and soul together ” ; and this appeal to fear was 
accompanied by a long article which denied that we had any 
obligations “ except the obligation to preserve this country 
from any share in the crime which threatens to overwhelm 
Europe,’ 5 held Russia and Serbia responsible for the crisis, 
and pleaded eloquently in praise of German civilisation, “ the 
most enlightened intellectual life of the modern world.” 

A telegram from Count de Lalaing, Belgian Minister at 
London, informed M. Davignon of the French answer ; and 
on the morning of Sunday, August 2, he spoke about it to 
Herr von Below-Saleske, and warned him that it would be 
made public in the newspapers. The German Minister replied 
that he had not been instructed to make any official statement, 
but said once more that in his personal opinion Belgium was 
safe. 1 Almost immediately, however, news arrived that early 
that morning German troops had violated the neutrality of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. This was indeed alarming. 
Only two days before the Grand Ducal Minister at Brussels 
had told M. Davignon how the German Government had given 
Luxembourg an assurance that her neutrality would be re- 
spected ; and now the Grand Duchy had been entered without 
any warning. This naturally caused anxiety at the Foreign 
Office in Brussels, where it was feared that the German plans 
for invading Belgium, revealed to the Chambers at the secret 
session of the year before, might suddenly be carried out. 
But it seemed incredible that this could happen after what 

1 He said this when the Ultimatum was lying at the German Legation ready 
to be presented; but it is always possible to believe that he waited for the 
promised telegram from Berlin jbefore opening the sealed envelope in which the 
courier brought it to him on July 29. 
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Herr von Below-Saleske had said ; and the latter followed up 
his soothing words to M. Davignon by telling M. de Rudder, one 
of the staff of Le Soir, that the Belgians had no cause to be 
alarmed. Their neighbour’s roof might be burning, he said, 
but their house would not be set on fire . 1 2 Further assurances 
of goodwill were given by the German Military Attach^, Captain 
Brinkmann, who called up another paper, Le XXme Siecle, and 
telephoned an urgent request for the publication of a denial 
that Germany had declared war on either Russia or France.* 
“ How about German troops entering the Grand Duchy ? ” 
the editor, M. Neuray, asked. The Attach^ replied that he 
knew nothing about that ; some patrol might have made a 
mistake ; the Grand Ducal railways were German ; precau- 
tions might have been taken ; but there was nothing in that 
to agitate the Belgians. Special editions of the two papers 
were forthwith issued ; and public confidence, somewhat 
shaken by rumours in the morning, was restored. A number 
of Germans were leaving Brussels by train, and the railway 
officials, at the request of Herr von Below-Saleske, who again 
said they might fully trust Germany, gave special facilities to 
those who were going to join the army. So complete was the 
general feeling of security that the Belgian soldiers, many of 
whom travelled in company with the Germans, started in the 
full belief that they had been mobilised for nothing more serious 
than the easy duty of watching the frontiers of their neutral 
country.* 

All that day Brussels remained calm. There was no sus- 
picion amongst the general public that the most momentous 
hour in the history of the young Belgian Kingdom was about 
to strike. The people of Herculaneum and Pompeii could not 
have felt more secure on the eve of the eruption.* But Herr 
von Below-Saleske received the telegram from Berlin ; and at 
seven o’clock, when the Sunday crowds, out for their weekly 
holiday, were strolling happily down the Avenue Louise, after 

1 “ Peut-etre que le toit de vos voisins brulera, mais votre maison restera 
sauve.” 

2 Germany had declared waron Rus sia at 7. 10 p.m. the night before ; war 
on France was not declared till next evening, Monday, August 3. 

8 A correspondent of the Kolnische Zeitung mentioned this in his paper next 
morning. 

1 There had been a good deal of excitement in Brussels since the Austrian 
declaration of war. The Bourse was closed • the town was under martial law ; 
a French Socialist leader addressed a large crowd in the Grande Place ; but, 
though the Government and the Staffs of various Legations knew how critical 
the situation was, the populace did not believe, even after the order for 
mobilisation, that Belgium was really in any danger. 
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a day of amusement in the Bois de la Cambre, or sitting out- 
side the restaurants and taverns on the Boulevard Anspach, 
he went to the Rue de la Loi, and entered the Foreign Office 
with the Note demanding a free passage for the German army, 
on the pretext that the Imperial Government had received 
authentic information 1 that French forces intended to march 
on the line of the Meuse by Givet and Namur. If Belgium 
showed friendly neutrality to Germany her territory would be 
evacuated and her independence guaranteed at the end of the 
war ; but if Belgium resisted she would be treated as an enemy. 
Having presented this atrocious ultimatum to M. Davignon, 
Herr von Below-Saleske announced that he must have an 
answer in twelve hours. There was nothing more to be said. 
M. Davignon refused the hand of the German Minister, who 
left the room, looking, it seemed to one who saw him pass 
out, thoroughly ashamed of himself. 8 

Few diplomatic papers have been more closely examined 
than the German ultimatum to Belgium. There is, however, 
one cardinal fact to which attention may once more be called 
in passing. No authentic information that the French intended 
to march from Givet on the line of the Meuse could possibly 
have been received by the Imperial Government. It was the 
148th Regiment, forming part of the 8th Brigade, commanded 
by General Mangin, which was at Givet. Strict orders not to 
cross the Belgian frontiers were issued. On August 4 the out- 
posts were extended, but not farther than the Customs House 
on the French side of the frontier. Only on August 6, three 
days after Germany declared war, were orders given to hold the 
Meuse from Givet to Dinant. The General Staff, whose In- 
telligence Department was at that time remarkably well served, 
must have known the exact situation at Givet ; and, moreover, 
they knew on August 2 that France had answered the British 
inquiry by undertaking not to enter Belgium till some other 
PoWer had violated her neutrality. Some plausible excuse had 
to be found for the flagrant breach of faith which the German 
plan of campaign involved ; and the statement about informa- 

1 Zuverlassige Nachrichten, absolutely reliable and trustworthy news. 

‘*\ * The Note, drawn up by the General Staff and handed to the F.O. at Ber- 
lin^ .for approval, said that authentic news of a British as well as a French 
adv&ape had reached the Imperial Government. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
however rN evidently saw that this was going too far. He struck out the asser- 
tion about^Great Britain, and sent it to Brussels in the form in which it was 
presented, when the courier left Berlin on July 29 the instructions to Herr 
von Below-Saleske were to demand an answer in twenty-four hours ; but on 
August 2 he was directed to limit the time to twelve hours, so that the Belgian 
Cabinet would have only that night in which to make up th«ir 
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tion of French intentions was accordingly made in the Ulti- 
matum. When Herr von Jagow telegraphed to Herr von 
Below-Saleske on August 2 telling him to present the Ulti- 
matum, he said that the Belgian Government must be led to 
think that both the Ultimatum and the instructions to present 
it had been telegraphed to Brussels at the same time on that 
day. This was obviously to create the impression that the 
alleged information about the French had just been received. 
Accordingly the Note left with M. Davignon bore the date of 
August 2, though the truth was that it had been prepared on 
July 26, and was in the German Legation at Brussels for some 
days before it was presented. 1 

Soon after the German Minister had left the Foreign Office 
King Albert and his Council of State assembled at the Palace. 
Consultations there and at the Foreign Office went on all 
night. In the end the well-known answer was unanimously 
adopted, declaring that to accept the German proposal would 
be to sacrifice the honour of Belgium and betray her duty to 
Europe. The Belgian Ministers said that, conscious of the 
part which their country had played for more than eighty years, 
they refused to believe that its independence could be preserved 
only by the violation of its neutrality. “ If this hope is disap- 
pointed, the Belgian Government are firmly resolved to repel, 
by all means in their power, every attack upon their rights.” 
At seven in the morning this spirited manifesto was carried 
by Baron de Gaiffier, Political Director of the Foreign Office, 
to the German Legation and placed in the hands of Herr von 
Below-Saleske, who received it with an air of cool indifference, 
asked the Belgian envoy if he had anything more to say, and 
bowed him out. 2 

1 The deception was kept up in the Second German White Booh (April 1915) 
where the Note with the Ultimatum appeared in the form of a telegram de- 
spatched from Berlin on August 2. 

2 The German Government did not allow the Note, with the Ultimatum to 
Belgium, to be made public till August 8 ; and when it was then published, by 
the official Wolff News Agency, not only was the Belgian answer suppressed, 
but it was actually stated that there had been no answer ! The words “ Auf 
diese Note erfolgte keine Antwort ” were appended to the text of the Note. 
As to this see Passelecq, Essai critique et Notes , p. 60. The Belgian answer 
will be found in the first Grey Book, No. 22. Minute descriptions of what passed 
during the night of Aug. 2-3 will be found in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
February 1916, pp. 884-906. (An article on “La Nuit du 2 Aout 1914, au 
Ministere des Affaires filtrangeres de Belgique,” by A. de Bassompierre) and in 
Professor Van der Essens’ V Invasion Allemande en Belgique , pp. 36-40. In the 
First Grey Book, No. 21, there is a memorandum of the curious interview with 
Baron Van der Elst asked for, at 1.30 a.m., by Herr von Below-Saleske, who 
rushed to the Foreign Office with what he called “ an urgent communication ” 
about French bombs having been thrown on German territory before any de- 
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At noon M. Klobukowski went to the Foreign Office and 
told M. Davignon that, though he was without instructions, 
he felt justified in saying that if an appeal were made to France, 
she would at once come to the support of Belgium. But, as 
no act of hostility had so far occurred, the Belgian Government 
had decided that the time had not yet come to ask the guaran- 
teeing Powers for military help. News of the German demand 
was communicated to Count de Lalaing in a telegram which 
he showed to Sir Edward Grey, who laid it before the Cabinet ; 
and the Belgian Minister was soon able to telegraph to M. 
Davignon the welcome news : “ The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has informed me that if our neutrality is violated it means war 
with Germany.” A telegram was about the same time sent 
from King Albert to King George asking for the diplomatic 
intervention of the British Government to safeguard the 
neutrality of Belgium. It reached London while the Cabinet 
were sitting, and was read to the House of Commons that after- 
noon by Sir Edward Grey, who went into the Belgian question, 
quoted Mr. Gladstone’s opinions in 1870, and said that the 
only means by which the Government could make certain of 
keeping outside the war would be by issuing a proclamation 
of unconditional neutrality. But that was impossible. If we 
stood aside, and abandoned France and Belgium, we would, 
he said, “ sacrifice our respect and good name and reputation 
before the world.” 1 

At six next morning, August 4, M. Davignon received a 
Note from Herr von Below-Saleske intimating that the Ger- 
man army was about to force an entrance into Belgium. The 
Chambers were to meet in a few hours. The deputies had been 
summoned by telegram ; and those who came from districts 
near the frontier beyond the Meuse heard on their way loud 
explosions caused by the destruction of bridges and tunnels, 
which the engineers were blowing up to delay the advance of 
the enemy, and saw flames rising from farms which had to be 
burned to the ground lest they should obstruct the line of fire. 
This meant war. Eighty-three years had passed since, on the 
morning of August 2, 1881, the Dutch entered Belgium, forced 
their way almost to Brussels in ten days, but retired on the 
arrival of a French army sent to oppose them. There could 

deration of war. This and other fantastic tales of the same kind are proved 
to have been mere fabrications in Le Mensonge du 3 Aout 1914, one of the 
most useful French publications on the incidents immediately preceding the 
war. 

1 Hansard , lxv. 2073 
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be no such speedy deliverance now. But there were no signs 
of fear among the people ; and the streets rang with enthusi- 
astic cheers when King Albert, preceded by the Queen and 
their children, rode through the crowd to the Palais de la 
Nation, where he made a speech full of courage and hope. 
Party feeling was forgotten. The Catholics and the Liberals, 
the Socialists, the Flemings and the Walloons, were united in 
presence of the common danger. 1 How close at hand the danger 
was could be seen when news came that the frontier had been 
crossed at Gemmenich near Aix-la-Chapelle at half-past nine 
that morning. 

That afternoon, when the German army, having crossed the 
frontier at several points, was marching on Li6ge, the Cabinet 
of Brussels, who had waited to the last possible moment, 
appealed to Great Britain, France, and Russia to co-operate as 
guaranteeing Powers in the defence of Belgium ; and a telegram 
from Count de Lalaing told them that in the House of Commons 
the Prime Minister had said that the Government had repeated 
their request to Germany for the assurance as to Belgian neu- 
trality already given by France, and had instructed the British 
Ambassador at Berlin to demand a reply before midnight. 
What happened when Sir Edward Goschen presented this 
Ultimatum is a thrice-told tale ; the mendacious answer of 
Herr von Jagow that the safety of the Empire made it neces- 
sary that the Imperial troops should advance through Belgium ; 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s scornful allusion to the “ scrap 
of paper ” ; and the blunt saying of Herr von Zimmermann, 
the Under-Secretary of State, that the assurance required by 
Great Britain could not possibly be given either that night or 
any other night. On the following afternoon, August 5, it 
was announced at Westminster that our Ambassador at Berlin 
had received his passports, and that Great Britain and the 
German Empire were at war. 

The conduct of the Belgian, British, and French Governments 
had been punctiliously correct. Belgium first appealed to 
Great Britain for diplomatic intervention. That was tried 
and failed. Then, and not till then, did the Belgian Govern- 
ment ask for and receive military assistance. It was the 
same between France and Belgium. On July 30 the French 
Government gave orders that their troops should keep at a 
distance of ten kilometres from the frontiers ; and after that 
three successive orders forbade any move, even of single scouts, 
into Belgium or Germany. It was not till August 5, after the 
1 M. Vaadervelde, the Socialist leader, became a Minister of State. 
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Germans had entered, that French aeroplanes were allowed 
to reconnoitre over Belgian territory, and that patrols advanced 
across the border. 

On August 5 King Albert went to the front as Commander- 
in-Chief. It was a hopeless struggle from the first. The 
Belgian army, numbering in all less than 100,000 men for the 
firing-line, was only about 10,000 stronger than at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Its equipment was 
defective. German firms, notably that of Krupp, had kept 
back guns and munitions which had been ordered ; and so 
many rifles were awanting that they had to be obtained from 
France after the war began. It was in vain that a small force 
less than 30,000 strong, all that could be spared for the defence 
of Liege, full of zeal, but without experience, fought against 
the magnificent host of highly-trained professional soldiers 
who advanced in overwhelming numbers. The Germans were 
held back and suffered heavy losses for a time ; but the town 
of Liege was entered on August 7. The forts held out for a 
week longer, but were demolished by the overpowering fire of 
the heavy artillery ; and General Leman’s heroic defence came 
to an end when Fort Loncin was blown up on August 15. 1 
Thus the fragile barrier was broken down, and the way lay 
open through Belgian Limburg and Brabant into the Flemish 
plain. The entry of the Germans into Brussels ; the sudden 
and unexpected fall of Namur ; the combats in the open 
country between Liege and Antwerp , the destruction of 
Dinant ; the retirement into Antwerp ; the departure of the 
main body of the Belgian army and the Government ; the 
wild panic and flight of the inhabitants ; the continued defence 
by an Anglo-Belgian force ; the bombardment of the city ; 
the final evacuation ; and the retreat to the Yser — all these 
events are described in every history of the war. 

The outstanding fact to remember in connection with the 
Belgian operations is their value to the Allies in the West. 
When the Imperial armies were overrunning Belgium far and 
wide, Major Spohr, a German officer, boasted in the official 
Deutsche Krieger Zeitung that the plan of invasion had been 
ready for a long time, and was being carried out to perfection. 
But on the night of August 4 Herr von Jagow told Sir Edward 

1 When at Maastricht soon after the Armistice, the writer was told by a most 
trustworthy informant that on August 7, 1914 secret orders were given to German 
civilian officials on the frontier to prepare for the passage of a large force across 
Dutch Limburg to the bridges at Maastricht and Maeseyck, leading to the Belgian 
side of the Meuse ; and this violation of the neutrality of Holland would pro- 
bably have taken place if Li6ge had barred the way much longer. 
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Goschen that an advance into France by the easiest and 
quickest route, so as to strike a decisive blow as early as pos- 
sible, was the plan of the Imperial Government ; and the 
resistance of Belgium prevented the full success of this plan. 
Owing to the grievous error of those who had opposed the re- 
organisation of the army till it was too late, the Belgian effort 
was not so prolonged and vigorous as it might have been. It 
gave, however, priceless assistance to Great Britain and France. 
The chief contribution of Great Britain to the general war 
was of course understood to be the fleet. That the British 
Islands and the Dominions would put millions of armed men 
into the field was not foreseen. Great Britain’s own existence, 
her very life, depended on the fleet ; and it was the weapon 
which ultimately exhausted the economic and military re- 
sources of the German Empire, and thereby, not for the first 
time in history, saved Europe and the world from the supremacy 
of one Power. It was waiting, ready for immediate service, 
before the war began. But the Expeditionary Force, which 
was meant to supplement the French army, had to be trans- 
ported across the Channel ; and if the German armies had 
been allowed to press on as fast as the General Staff at Berlin 
intended, the situation of the first instalment from England 
would have been even more critical than it was. It is, indeed, 
possible that the Channel ports would have been closed against 
a landing. And if the enemy had not been delayed the French 
might have been unable to rearrange their line, and execute 
the manoeuvres which prepared the way for the French and 
Br itish victories on the Marne and Aisne. 

On the evening of October 14 the exhausted Belgian army 
reached the line of the Yser, where they turned to bay, and, 
with the help of French reinforcements, held their shallow 
trenches against the repeated attacks of the army led by the 
Duke of Wurttemberg, while to the south the British were 
fighting fearful odds at Ypres. A bloody battle raged for 
some days. When the Germans were launching furious assaults 
on the advanced post at the village of Lombaertzyde, British 
warships suddenly appeared at sea, and opened fire with such 
effect that the enemy were forced to retreat. Then the dykes 
were cut, and the low-lying fields between the Yser and the 
railway from Nieuport to Dixmude became a lake of mud 
and water through which no troops could advance ; and on 
November 1 the enemy abandoned the attack. The Belgians 
had suffered heavily. Nieuport and Dixmude were in ruins. 
But a corner of West Flanders remained unconquered. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE OCCUPATION OF BELGIUM 

General von Bissing, Governor of Belgium during a part 
of the occupation, paid a high compliment to King Albert 
when, quoting Machiavelli to justify the suggestion, he hinted 
that it might be necessary to have him killed. The assassina- 
tion of the King of the Belgians would only have added one 
more to the crimes of which the Emperor William and the 
Prussian Staff were guilty ; and it would have removed the 
man who, above all others, had roused the spirit of resistance 
in the Belgian people on the first day of the war, and whose 
presence in the still unconquered part of Belgium did much 
to keep hope alive throughout the whole country. 

Before the war the Belgian Government was composed of 
Catholics only ; but on the outbreak of war the leaders of 
the other parties took office, M. Hymans for the Liberals, and 
M. Vandervelde for the Socialists. They all went to France on 
October 13 , during the retreat to the Yser, and remained at 
Havre till November 1918 , attending to the reorganisation 
of the army, co-operating with Mr. Hoover and the Commission 
for the Relief of Belgium, arranging loans, and fulfilling other 
civil functions. King Albert never went to Havre. Close 
to the French frontier a cluster of cottages had nestled from 
time immemorial in a hollow among the dunes at a little dis- 
tance from the sea. This was the fishing village of La Panne, 
It was seldom visited except by wandering artists. But some 
years before the war villas were built nearer the shore, roads 
were made, and soon there was another of the watering-places 
which rose, as if by magic, on the coast of Flanders in the reign 
of Leopold II. Here, not far from the spot at which his grand- 
father had first entered Belgium when he came from England 
on his accession, King Albert lived with Queen Elizabeth in a 
small villa which was often under fire of the guns which were 
shelling Dunkirk from positions to the east of Lombaertzyde. 
The fighting line, running from near Dixmude through Pervyse 
and Nieuport to the sea, was not far off ; and King Albert was 
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constantly there. The Queen was generally nursing the 
wounded ; but she, too, sometimes exposed herself fearlessly 
to danger in the trenches. 

In the part of Belgium where the King still ruled de facto, 
as well as de jure, Ypres, Nieuport, and Fuxnes were the chief 
towns. All the world knows the fate of Ypres, the scene of 
so much bloodshed in the distant past and in these later years. 1 2 
Nieuport had been battered into a mass of ruins. Furnes had 
not been seriously damaged, but most of the inhabitants had 
fled. The whole Kingdom of Belgium outside the district in 
which these towns stood was now under German rule. 

The first Governor-General appointed by the Emperor was 
Baron von der Goltz, who hoisted the German flag on the Palais 
de la Nation at Brussels on September 1, 1914. In December 
he was replaced by General von Bissing. The system which 
they set up was not inconsistent with the Hague Conventions 
relating to the administration of occupied territory ; but 
though it read well on paper, the organisation became in prac- 
tice an instrument of oppression. The Dutch frontier from 
the sea to the Meuse was closed by a double fine of wire charged 
with an electric current, on which several persons were electro- 
cuted. Anyone found trying to escape was shot at sight. 8 
Thus Belgium was a prison ; and the hatred of the prisoners 
against those who kept them in bondage was increased by 
thoughts of the atrocities committed by the Imperial armies 
in the early days of the war. The sack of Louvain ; the ruth- 
less massacres at Dinant and other places ; the murder of non- 
combatants, old men, women, and children ; the shooting of 
priests and hostages ; the burning of churches ; the wholesale 
plundering, and wanton destruction of private property — these 
were crimes so notorious that no reports by committees of 
inquiry were needed in order to prove them to Belgians on the 
spot. They knew. 3 * * * * 


1 The evolution of Ypres from a feudal tower on an island till it became a 
great fortress can be traced in a very interesting volume of maps and plans 
published in 1858, as a supplement to M. Vereecke’s Bistoire Militaire d' Ypres. 
They show the first defences, those erected by Vauban, the fortifications from 
1794 to 1814, and what the English engineers did in 1815. Most of the forti- 
fications were removed in 1852. 

2 In Les Invasions de Belgique , a volume published by Perrin & Co. of Paris 

in 1918, a number of those who escaped into Holland describe their adventures. 

8 The Imperial Government, it will be remembered, defended all the out- 

rages as legitimate reprisals on the civilian population for attacking German 

troops in violation of International Law. The well-known German White Booh 

of May 1915 set forth the accusations against the civilians. The Reply of the 

Belgian Government was published in French in Paris in 1916, and in English 
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Instead of trying to obliterate the memory of these horrors, 
the Government were so insane as to commit from time to 
time those acts which, like the sinking of the Lusitania , excited 
the indignation of the world, and caused fresh hatred among 
the population of Belgium ; acts such as the cold-blooded 
murder of Captain Fryatt, and the cruel executions of Edith 
Cavell and Gabrielle Petit, the young and beautiful girl who 
would not let her eyes be bandaged, but looked the Prussian 
officer in the face, and said, “ I will show you how a Belgian 
woman can die.” The only excuse, a very poor one, for much 
that was done in Belgium is that the heavy drinking in which 
many officers and men indulged had made them hardly re- 
sponsible for their actions. There might almost be said of 
them what Charles II said of his Ministers in Scotland, that 
their acts were the acts of 4 6 madmen, or men who are con- 
tinually drunk.” 1 

General von Bissing and his colleagues were tireless in their 
efforts to break down the spirit of the population, who were 
exasperated, not only by the cruelties they had to endure, but 
also by petty interferences with their private lives which were 
intensely irritating to people like the Belgians, who prize 
individual liberty above all things. Newspapers were distri- 
buted in which Great Britain was accused of sacrificing Belgium 
to her ambitions. The falsehood that the Belgian Ministers 
had betrayed the neutrality of the country before the war 
was spread far and wide. King Albert was abused. Even 
the Queen was not spared. The glaring fact that Germany had 
violated Belgian neutrality was ignored ; and the British 
blockade was said to be the cause of all the privations from 
which the country was suffering. Every day in every town 

in London, by the Stationery Office, in 1918. It states and examines the Ger- 
man accusations at full length, and is of more historical value than the Report 
of the British Co mmis sion, with the Evidence and Documents which appeared 
in 1915. Even if it is admitted that individual civilians did, at least in the first 
ten days of the war, sometimes use arms against the invaders, that very Inter- 
national Law to which the Imperial Government appealed did not sanction the 
indiscriminate killings, burnings, plunderings, and other acts of violence which 
the Imperial armies are clearly proved to have committed by order on the 
principle of “■ collective responsibility.” 

1 The orgies that went on in the country districts are well known. But 
even in Brussels, under the eyes of the neutral Diplomatic Corps, things were 
nearly as bad. In November 1918, a few hours after the last of the Germans 
had left, the writer was at the Foreign Office with one of the late M. Davignon’s 
sons. They found the room in which the Ultimatum was presented on August 2, 
1914 in fairly good order ; but in another room bottles of burgundy, champagne, 
port, Rhine wine, some empty and some half full, were lying about. There 
were pools of wine on the floor and tables and other signs of a prolonged de- 
bauch. 

BEL — 9 
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and village placards were put up giving “ Official News of the 
War ” intended to destroy all hopes of deliverance. But this 
ceaseless propaganda was met by papers secretly printed in 
French and Flemish, which were widely read in spite of all 
efforts to suppress them. “ Let us wait,” said one of them, 
“ with patience and dignity. Victory is certain. We have a 
hundred times more reason than the Kaiser to say ‘ Gott mit 
uns.’ ” Pictures of the King and Queen, of Cardinal Mercier 
and the famous Burgomaster Max, were on the walls even of 
the humblest houses ; and on one occasion, in the church of 
Ste Gudule, after a sermon by Cardinal Mercier, the congre- 
gation rose, sang the “ Brabangonne,” though German officers 
were present, and shouted “ Long live the King ! Long live 
the Queen ! ” This was on the anniversary of independence, 
celebrations of which had been forbidden by the Government ; 
and it was with the object of ultimately ending Belgian inde- 
pendence that General von Bissing took up the “ Flemish 
Movement ” as a means for causing disunion, and thus prepar- 
ing the way for the incorporation of Belgium in the German 
Empire. 

The Flemish Movement had been caused by the fact that, 
though Belgium was bi-lingual, a majority of the people spoke 
Flemish as their usual language. French was the language of 
the upper classes and of the official world ; and the Flemings 
complained that this put them in an inferior position, and kept 
them back if they were in public employments. The agitation 
for a fuller recognition of the Flemish tongue began to be 
insistent about ten years after the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
was dissolved. It was at first an intellectual movement in the 
interest of Flemish literature. Then it became political ; and 
some of the Walloon deputies in the Chambers helped the 
Flemings to obtain the removal of various grievances of which 
they complained, until at last the equality of the two lan- 
guages was officially recognised. 

When the war began the chief complaint of the “Flamin- 
gants ” was the want of a Flemish University. In Belgium 
there were two State Universities, at Ghent and Li6ge, both of 
which were French. Just before the invasion a project was 
brought into the Chambers for making the University of Ghent 
purely Flemish ; and, moreover, some of the Flamingants had 
been speaking about an administrative separation of the 
Flemish from the Walloon districts. These facts were well 
known to the German Government ; and General von Bissing, 
in concert with the Ministers at Berlin, tried to use them so as 
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to divide the Flemings from the Walloons, and thus destroy 
the unity of the Belgian Kingdom. He established the Flemish 
University at Ghent. He proclaimed the administrative 
separation with a Flemish Government at Brussels and a 
Walloon Government at Namur. And in this work he was 
assisted by the “ Activists. 95 The Activists, who were only a 
minority of the Flamingants, held that the Flemish Movement 
would be ruined if it was allowed to lie passive during the 
occupation, and that it was good policy to accept help from the 
German Government. Some of them wished to separate entirely 
from the Walloons, and incorporate Flanders in the German 
Empire. Some did not go so far, but were in favour of self- 
government for Flanders within the Kingdom. Others only 
desired to use the authority of the German Government to 
establish the Flemish University at Ghent. The vast majority, 
however, of the Flemings refused to follow the Activists ; and 
when, in January 1918, the extreme party actually declared 
Flanders independent there was a popular uprising against 
them, especially in the Flemish city of Antwerp. 1 

Meanwhile an Activist and German propaganda had been 
working on the Yser. At first the distinction between Flemings 
and Walloons had been forgotten by the Belgians at the front. 
They felt that they were simply soldiers enduring hardships 
for their native land, Flanders and Wallonia alike. But, 
though they were in daily peril of their lives, their duties 
became monotonous. While the British and the French were 
attacking the enemy from time to time, fighting great battles, 
and excited by the fearful risks of war, the Belgians were on 
the defensive in their trenches ; and as the struggle went on, 
lasting far longer than had been expected, lassitude, discour- 
agement, sometimes even despair, began to appear. Among 
the Flemings, who were a majority of the rank and file, com- 
plaints were heard. It was said that most of the officers were 
Walloons ; that they always gave their orders in French ; 
that they put the Flemings in posts of danger, and kept the 
Walloons behind the firing line ; that when Flemings were 
accused of offences they were tried and punished by officers 
who did not understand their language ; that there was no 

1 General von Bissing had died in April 1917. He was succeeded by General 
von Falkenhausen. The Activist movement began at Ghent in October 1914, 
under the guidance of a delegate from the Pan-German League, when an Asso- 
ciation was formed with a programme which included the suppression bf the 
French language and the name of Belgium, the complete separation of the 
Flemish from the Walloon provinces, and the annexation of Flanders by Ger- 
many. 
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book of regulations written in Flemish ; that, however good a 
soldier a Fleming might be, he was seldom rewarded by pro- 
motion. “It is unhappy and disheartening to serve in our 
army when one is a Fleming, 59 a soldier wrote, “ because there 
is so much inequality between us and the Walloons. 59 1 

This state of things suggested to the German Command that 
the discipline of the Flemings might be undermined ; and, 
with the help of certain Activists, elaborate plans were devised 
for tampering with the Belgian army. 1 2 In Germany care was 
taken to separate the Flemish from the Walloon prisoners. 
Passes were issued to some of them, allowing them to go from 
place to place, on the understanding that when writing home 
they would give a favourable account of the treatment they 
were receiving. Leave to go back to Belgium was offered on 
condition that they would work for German interests amongst 
their countrymen. Some gave way, and went over to the 
side of the enemy ; but the vast majority refused to yield. 
In one letter a prisoner writes to his wife that there must be 
“ no discord in our little Belgium," but that, on the contrary, 
there must be fraternity between Flemings and Walloons. “ I 
am," he says, “both a Fleming and a Belgian." Another 
writes, “ I cannot come home. You will love me all the better 
afterwards, because I have not been a traitor, but have done 
my duty as a soldier." And pathetic letters went from Belgium, 
in which wives and mothers implored their husbands and sons 
to stand firm, and refuse to accept favours. “ We long to 
have you with us," a wife writes, “ but not unless you come 
back as a soldier who can hold up his head because he has 
done nothing to be ashamed of." This was the prevailing 
sentiment. But the “ Council of Flanders," a notorious asso- 
ciation which sent delegates to Berlin, and formed an unholy 
alliance with the Chancellor, stirred up dissatisfaction among 
some of the Flemings on the Yser ; and in the summer of 
1918, at the time of the great German advance, there were 
desertions, and a plot was formed to let the enemy through 
and bring about the capture of the Belgian army. On May 12 
M. Borms, a prominent Activist, addressed a meeting at Cologne. 

1 Van de Perre, The Language Question in Belgium , p. 218. 

2 ZJn Livre Noir de la Trahison Activiste, by “Rudiger,” gives a minute 
account of the treasonable plot of the Activists, and their collusion with the 
German authorities. It was published at Brussels in 1921, and contains an 
interesting collection of hitherto unpublished documents. The author is a 
Fleming, though he writes in French. “ Puisse,” he says, “ mon humble et 
ingrat travail contribuer k delivrer la cause Flamande d’individus qui la dis- 
honor ent ! ” 
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“ We wish,” he said, “ only one thing, which is that the vic- 
torious German army may break through, separate our Belgian 
army from the Allies, and save Flanders. We know this is the 
desire of the Belgian soldiers. We hope that the German 
frontier will extend to Dunkirk. We will undertake to make 
Germanism safe on the North Sea, the Schelde, and the Meuse.” 

The most painful feature of the situation at this period of 
the war was a movement which had been in progress for some 
time at the Belgian front side by side with the operations of 
the Activists in the occupied part of the country. The Flemish 
question had been discussed in the trenches and camps by 
Flemings who had been students at the Universities when the 
war began ; and some of the young soldiers fell a prey to the 
insidious propaganda against the Belgian State which was being 
carried on unceasingly by the enemy and the more virulent of 
the Activists. When soldiers begin to talk politics there is 
always a risk of danger to the State they serve ; and when the 
Flemings on the Yser formed debating Clubs, and made speeches 
on the Flemish question, they very naturally talked about the 
history of Flanders, about how often in the Middle Ages their 
ancestors had fought against the French, and how they won 
the battle of the Golden Spurs, that famous fight in which the 
hardy peasantry of Flanders overthrew the Knights of France 
whom Philip the Fair had sent to avenge the blood of those 
who had been slaughtered on the terrible morning of the Bruges 
Matins, when the Flemings shouted in their native tongue 
“ Schilt en de Vriendt,” 1 and when every man who could not 
pronounce these words was known to be a Frenchman and put 
to the sword without mercy. Dwelling on the story of these 
days, they came to think of France as the hereditary foe of 
Flanders, and even went so far as to claim a right to refuse 
obedience to orders which their officers gave in French. At 
last they held secret meetings, entered into close relations 
with the Activist leaders, and actually addressed letters to the 
King full of complaints against their commanders, and demand- 
ing a separate Government for Flanders, with the division of 
the Belgian forces into Flemish and Walloon armies. 

In the summer of 1918 the German and Activist propaganda 
on the Yser was intense, and leaflets full of attacks on the 
Belgian Government and the Allies found their way into the 
trenches. “ Choose,” one of them said, “ between your own 
interest and that of the enemy. To go on fighting for Belgium 
is to fight against Flanders and yourselves.” 

1 Shield and friend. 
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In another leaflet were the words — “ Would you save Flan- 
ders ? Then leave the field of battle, and go home to your 
Flemish brethren, shouting 4 Up with Flanders ! Death to the 
Le Havre Ministers ! 5 ” And yet another attacked the Allies 
in language evidently inspired by the propaganda department 
of the Kriegsministerium at Berlin. “ England, the robber 
and oppressor of small peoples, the murderer of the Boers and 
the Irish, and of our mothers and children, the ignoble cause 
of strife, who drove Serbia, Montenegro, and Romania into the 
war, and has deserted them like a coward, still clings to her 
design of conquering the German colonies. France, who at- 
packed us constantly throughout our history, destroyed our 
towns, and stole a great part of our territory, 1 * 3 is bent on taking 
possession of German Alsace-Lorraine, stolen from Germany in 
the seventeenth century by the French King Louis XIV.” 

These writings were, it is obvious, by a German hand, though 
ostensibly they were by Flemings ; and at the Imperial Head- 
Quarters General Ludendorff said he was satisfied with the 
results of his propaganda, having been told by deserters from 
the Yser that the Belgian army was no longer so hostile to 
Germany as it had been when the war began.® 

So long as there were hopes of a German victory the Activists 
were busy ; and their intrigues caused serious alarm at Le 
Havre. During the war there had been several changes there. 
M. de Broqueville, however, was Prime Minister till June 1918, 
when he was succeeded by M. Cooreman, formerly President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, who formed a new Administration, 
in which the Minister of Foreign Affairs was M. Hymans, who, 
with the Socialist leader, M. Vandervelde, had joined the 
Catholic Government at the crisis of August 1914.® The 
comments of German papers on this change of Ministers was 
significant. The Government of M. de Broqueville, guilty of 
refusing a passage to the Imperial army when war began, was 
the first of the Entente Governments to be swept away by the 
might of the Germans and the wrath of their God. The ap- 
pointment of M. Cooreman would strengthen the clerical 
element in the Cabinet ; and bitter attacks on him by the 
Liberals and the Socialists might be expected. The growing 
discontent of the Flemings would overcome their fear of being 
reproached with Germanism. The Belgian army,’ full of 

1 An allusion, of course, to Artois. 

3 Ludendorff, My War Memories , ii. 638. 

3 M. Davignon retired owing to ill-health in 1916, and died on March 13, 
1*916. 
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Flemish soldiers on the verge of mutiny, would melt away ; 
and the Belgians, torn by internal dissensions, would be forced 
to take their place within the Germanic circle. 

Predictions that Belgium would go to pieces and submit 
continued till the collapse of the last offensive. But when the 
tide turned, and the Allies were driving the Imperial armies 
before them, the leading Activists, whose treasonable conduct 
had caused furious indignation both in the Flemish and in the 
Walloon provinces, became alarmed. In August, during an 
interview with Count Hertling, the Imperial Chancellor, they 
had said that the 6 6 moral principle 99 of Activism was confidence 
in Germany ; and the Chancellor, who was opposed to the Pan- 
German policy of annexing Belgium, told them that he hoped 
to see Flanders and Wallonia established as independent States. 
But their confidence was soon roughly shaken. In October, 
when the Germans were in full retreat, the most prominent 
Activists were advised to make the best of their way to Hol- 
land. All the Imperial Government could do for them was to 
help those who needed it with money ; and a considerable 
sum was paid. Many of them fled, some to Holland and some 
to Germany. Even if they had succeeded in their designs on 
the Yser, and the Belgian army had ceased to exist as a fighting 
force, the Allies would have expelled the enemy, and the inde- 
pendence of Belgium would have been recovered. But the 
Belgian soldiers, in spite of discontent among some of the 
Flemings, kept together, and, under the command of King 
Albert, took their full share with the British in the pursuit of 
the enemy till the Armistice of November 11, 1918 was signed. 

The treason of the Activists had not penetrated so far into 
the Belgian army as Ludendorff supposed. Nor had the Ger- 
man Governors succeeded in creating among the civilian popu- 
lation of occupied Belgium that spirit of 64 defaitisme 99 which 
they doubtless expected would be the result of their ruthless 
severity ; and the soldiers who marched from the Yser were 
welcomed home by men and women who had never lost hope, 
even in the darkest hours of their tribulation. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919 

When the invaders had been driven out, and the heroic King 
and Queen of the Belgians made their triumphal entry into 
Brussels on November 22, 1918, the condition of Belgium was 
deplorable. The cessation of exports and imports had ruined 
every industry. Foreign markets had been lost. Factories 
had been systematically robbed of their machinery. Some of 
it had been destroyed, and some sent off to Germany. Horses, 
cattle, and other livestock had been removed. Household 
furniture had been stolen and carried away over the frontier. 
The railways had been torn up, and the bridges had been 
demolished. Though the devastation of the fighting zone in 
France was more appalling than anything that could be seen 
in Belgium, many towns, villages, and farms had been laid in 
ruins, and wide regions which had been highly cultivated lands 
were now barren wastes. 

This was the state of the country when the Peace Conference 
met and decided, after long and difficult negotiations, that 
Belgium was to be relieved of, and Germany was to repay, all 
war loans contracted between August 4, 1914 and November 11, 
1918, to have priority in the reparations to the amount of 
£100,000,000, to receive from Germany several thousand head 
of livestock at once, with 8,000,000 tons of coal annually for 
ten years, and to obtain some other forms of compensation. 
But it was soon found that her full claims could not be met ; 
and the Belgians were disappointed. Isolated during four 
years, they knew little about the state of things in other parts 
of Europe. They had believed that when the war ceased raw 
material and supplies of every kind would at once begin to 
flow into the country, and had no idea of how unable their 
Allies were to help them. They sent their representatives to 
Paris expecting to receive far more than the Conference could 
give. It was easy to see that President Wilson had been taken 
at his own valuation, and thought more powerful than he 
really was. The seventh of his fourteen points of January 1918, 
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which said that Belgium must be not only evacuated by the 
Germans but “ restored,” had been read as an undertaking that 
the Allies would secure the complete restoration of the country ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George during the General Election in Great 
Britain had been understood to promise that the Germans 
would be forced to pay to the uttermost farthing for all the 
damage they had done. But none of the Allies could obtain 
anything approaching to compensation for their losses. All 
had to suffer. To find full reparation for the Belgians was 
impossible. This was, however, realised by few of them ; and 
the result was widespread discontent. 

Long before the end of the war it had been known that the 
system of perpetual neutrality was to be repudiated. The 
neutrality declared by the Treaties of 1839 was the corner- 
stone of the Belgian State as constituted by the Conference 
of London. It had broken down ; and now the whole settle- 
ment was called in question, including those articles which 
fixed the territorial limits of the Kingdom. 

The arrangements of 1839 relative to the land at the estuary 
of the Schelde were to be submitted for reconsideration by 
the Conference. Belgium, it was said, should possess Zeeland 
Flanders on the left bank ; and there can be no doubt that 
the position of Holland on the lower reaches of the river was 
a very genuine grievance. Geographically the left bank is 
part of Flanders ; and without it Belgium is kept at a distance 
from the mouth of the Schelde, which is not only a Belgian 
river throughout the longest part of its course, but is the water- 
way from the port of Antwerp to the sea. The situation of 
Antwerp is, in fact, what the situation of London would be if 
Kent and Essex were territories of a Foreign Power, which not 
only exercised sovereignty over the mouth of the Thames, but 
claimed a right to close it in time of war . 1 2 

Then there was the question of Limburg. In 1839 that 
province, the whole of which had hitherto been included in the 
Southern Netherlands, was, as we have already seen , 1 divided, 
the lands on the right bank of the Meuse being assigned to the 
King of the Netherlands, who also retained Maastricht with 

1 The literature dealing with the question of the Schelde is voluminous. A 
iseful list of works on this subject will be found in a Biographical Note, appended 
,o an article, by Professor Terlinden of Louvain, in History (the quarterly 
ournal of the Historical Association) for April 1920. See also Kaeckenbeeck’s 
International Rivers , and papers read before the Grotius Society by Maitre Albert 
Maeterlinck for Belgium, and Dr. Bisschop for Holland, in May and July 1916: 
Transactions of the Grotius Society , iv. pp. 253-93. 

2 Supra , p. 47. 
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an adjoining radius of territory on the left bank, while Bel- 
gium received the remainder of the province. This partition 
was made against the wishes of the population, 1 and for 
many years it was hoped in Belgium that the right bank would 
be recovered. As to the wishes of the people at the close of 
the war, into which it was thought that the Conference might 
perhaps inquire, opinions varied. Propaganda on both sides 
proved nothing. Signs of a movement on the right bank in 
favour of reunion to Belgium were apparent at one time. 
But in January 1919 there was reason for believing that a 
powerful anti-Belgian agitation by the Dutch Catholic clergy, 
who have great influence in Dutch Limburg, where there is 
a large Catholic majority, had turned the scale definitely in 
favour of Holland. This was, however, doubted in Belgium, 
and a claim was made for the acquisition of Dutch Limburg. 
This was desired partly because the partition had placed ob- 
stacles in the way of Belgian commerce on the Meuse, and partly 
because the portion of Limburg belonging to Holland was a 
narrow strip of land, a mere cul-de-sac, which Holland herself 
could not defend. 2 3 The strategic situation was thus dangerous 
to the Belgians. They insisted that if the cession of the right 
bank, which they offered to defend, was refused, Holland ought 
not to leave unprotected a frontier the safety of which was 
of vital importance to her nearest neighbour ; and they pro- 
posed a military compact for common action in the event of 
an attack. The Dutch, however, would not agree to this. 
Nor could they be expected to cede the right bank. It was of 
considerable value, for the only coal mines they have are there. 
The Belgian proposal was that compensation should be found 
for Holland in East Frisia, or the Prussian territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine south of Cleves, where there is more 
coal than in Dutch Limburg. But an obviously weak point 
in the Belgian case was that, the Dutch having been neutral 
in the war, it would be, even if all the Articles of 1839 were 
thrown into the melting-pot, a high-handed proceeding if the 
Conference tried to force them into accepting exchanges of 
territory against their will. No possible justification could, in 
fact, be found for putting pressure on Holland, even for the 

1 In La Protestation de Limbourg, Qudques Documents 1831-9 (Brussels. 1919) 
there is a collection of speeches and petitions by the people of Limburg against 

the partition. 

3 It was over this strip of land that the Germans retreated when they vio- 
lated the neutrality of Holland in the autumn of 1918. They crossed the Meuse 
at Maeseyck, and took the road to Susteren. 
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sake of Belgian security, to annex a part of Prussia, a country 
with which she was at peace. 

The question of Zeeland Flanders was peculiarly difficult. 
The situation there was highly prejudicial to Belgium ; but 
Zeeland Flanders had belonged to Holland for 270 years, 
ever since the Peace of Westphalia, and the population was 
Dutch in all respects. Even when, between 1830 and 1839, 
the Five Powers were fixing the boundaries between Belgium 
and Holland, and imposing their decisions on both countries 
alike, the Belgians withdrew a claim which they had made to 
Zeeland Flanders, on the ground that it had been a Dutch 
possession for so many years, and that the population had 
taken little or no part in the revolt which led to the separation 
of the Southern from the Northern Netherlands. These reasons 
for leaving the left bank to Holland still held good ; and in 
Great Britain, though there was universal sympathy with the 
wish of Belgium to alter the situation on the Schelde, it was 
felt that it could not be done without the consent of Holland. 
Nevertheless in Belgium hope ran high that the territorial 
arrangements of 1839 would be changed in her favour. Many 
were confident that the Great Powers would treat Belgium and 
Holland as if they were in the position which followed the 
separation of 1830, go into the whole question of the Nether- 
land afresh, deal with it from the broadly European or inter- 
national point of view, and, having regard to the events of the 
war, remember the sufferings endured by Belgium in fulfilling 
her Treaty obligations, and give her the benefit of any doubt 
which might arise. 

On February 12, 1919 the question of revising the Treaties 
was sent by the Supreme Council to a Commission on Belgian 
Affairs, which reported in the following terms : “ The Treaties 
negotiated against Belgium, and imposed by the Great Powers 
upon her and Holland, have furnished to Belgium none of the 
guarantees which they had promised her, and have greatly 
reduced, by the territorial and fluvial Articles, her possibilities 
of defence, and are largely responsible for the prejudice she 
has suffered.” 

During the war Belgian authors had been publishing, in 
France and Switzerland, a number of books and pamphlets on 
various matters connected with the history of the Low Coun- 
tries. 1 Among these writings were several dealing with ques- 

1 One of the most interesting of these publications is La Barriere Beige, Essais 
(ThUtovre territoriale et diplomatique , by M. Pierre Nothomb. It was pub- 
lished by Perrin & Co., of Paris in 1916. 
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tions which were raised by the demand for a revision of the 
Treaties of 1839 ; and after the Armistice a ComiU de la Poli- 
tique Nationale covered the walls of almost every town with 
brightly coloured maps showing how the Southern Netherlands 
had been diminished since the reign of Charles V, bearing the 
words “ Beiges ! Voyez la Belgique muti!6e ! 95 and declaring 
in a few crisp sentences, easily read by all who passed, that 
for the prosperity and future security of Belgium it was neces- 
sary that there should be extensive changes of the settlements 
made by the Congress of Vienna and the Conference of London. 
The propaganda of the ComitS de la Politique National was 
not official. But its object was to rouse public feeling and 
strengthen the hands of the Ministers when they brought the 
subject of revising the Treaties before the Conference ; and 
from the Report of the Commission on Belgian Affairs it might 
have been assumed that in all probability most of the Belgian 
demands would be conceded. Nothing could be plainer than 
what was said in the Report. The articles complained of were 
condemned without any reservation. 

The Report was presented to the Supreme Council on March 8, 
1919 ; but there was no discussion on that day. At this 
point the Belgians apparently assumed that the acceptance of 
the Report meant that the questions of the Schelde, Zeeland 
Flanders, Limburg, and the Meuse had practically been decided 
in their favour. But, in point of fact, nothing had been 
decided. The Supreme Council did not discuss the Belgian 
question till they had heard the arguments of M. Hymans 
and Jonkheer van Karnebeek, the Belgian and Dutch Foreign 
Ministers. For three days the Council listened to the argu- 
ments on both sides. Thereafter, on June 4, having considered 
the matter in private, they gave a decision which defined the 
scope of the negotiations which were to take place on the re- 
vision of the Treaties. “The Powers,” they announced, 
“ having recognised the necessity for revising the Treaties of 
1839, entrust to a Commission consisting of representatives of 
the United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Japan, Belgium, and Holland, the task of considering this 
revision, and making proposals which imply neither the transfer 
of territorial sovereignty nor the creation of international servitudes . ” 

However unreasonable may have been the expectations of 
those who hoped for a redistribution of territory, the long 
delay, nearly two months, between the acceptance and discus- 
sion of the Commission’s Report was most unfortunate, for it 
had raised false hopes among the Belgians ; and when the 
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decision of June 4 became known there was serious disappoint- 
ment among the general public. We know, men in the street 
said, that France was on our side. But Jonkheer Loudon 1 has 
the ear of Mr. Lansing. President Wilson, who did not raise 
a finger to help us in our hour of peril when the war began, 
but said he was too proud to fight, and that all we ought to 
hope for was a peace without victory, would probably have us 
believe that his League of Nations will be enough to make the 
Limburg frontier safe. Mr. Lloyd George is guided by General 
Smuts, a Hollander by origin. Other Powers, opposing France, 
have agreed to this decision in order to gain objects of their 
own ; and the result is that the question of altering the terri- 
torial Articles, the very matter about which we were most 
anxious to see our Government negotiating, has been pre- 
judged against us. And what does this vague statement about 
the “ creation of international servitudes 55 mean ? Evidently 
that Holland has obtained, by some secret move behind our 
backs, a promise that none of the privileges she enjoys on the 
Schelde and elsewhere are to be touched. Speculations such 
as these flew from mouth to mouth. 

The Conference gave Belgium full sovereignty over the terri- 
tory of Moresnet — a tiny district a few miles south-west of Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) — which had been under joint Belgian and 
Prussian administration since 1815, and also made over to her 
the Prussian districts of Eupen and Malm^dy, on condition 
that the inhabitants agreed, as they afterwards did, to the 
transfer. But these were small gains ; and in the press there 
were fierce attacks on the Supreme Council for not supporting 
Belgium. Public opinion was violently excited ; and an 
acrimonious war of the pen was waged against Holland, where 
the Supreme Council’s ruling of June 4 was received as a diplo- 
matic victory won by Jonkheer van Karnebeek and Jonkheer 
Loudon. 

The Cabinet of Brussels agreed to negotiate on condition 
that the formula of June 4 was not to prevent the examination 
and adoption of any measures which might be found necessary 
to remove the risks to which, as the Powers themselves ad- 
mitted, the Treaties of 1839 had exposed Belgium and the general 
peace of Europe. With transfers of territory from Holland to 
Belgium ruled out, but with other matters arising from the 
relations between the two countries as settled by the Treaties 
Left open for discussion, the negotiations went on till May 
1920, when they suddenly broke down on a point which had 

1 The Dutch Premier. 
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not been very prominent at first. This was the question as to 
which country was entitled to exercise sovereignty over the 
Wielingen, the sea channel which extends westwards along the 
coasts of Ho llan d and Belgium, past Kadzand, which is Dutch, 
and then past Knocke and Zeebrugge, which are in Belgium. 
The frontier between Holland and Belgium reaches the shore 
at a point between Kadzand and Knocke. The waters of the 
Wielingen are Dutch territorial waters till they reach that 
point. Beyond it, to the west, they extend along the coast 
of F lan ders within the three miles limit from the shore. Bel- 
gium therefore refused to allow Dutch sovereignty over them, 
on the ground that they were her territorial waters. Holland, 
on the other hand, maintained that they were merely a con- 
tinuation of the Schelde, and therefore under her sovereignty. 
This was one of those questions of geographical fact which are 
go often connected with international law j but anyone who 
knows that region knows that the Flemish coast from the Dutch 
frontier westward is washed by the North Sea, to which it lies 
as open as the east coast of England. This being so, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Dutch negotiators could expect Belgium 
to admit that the claim of Holland to sovereignty over the 
Wielingen opposite Flanders had any justification in inter- 
national law, to say nothing of the fact that to admit the Dutch 
claim would be to admit the right of Holland, if there was 
another war, to close the passage to the Belgian port of Zee- 
brugge as the passage to Antwerp was closed between 1914 
and 1918. 

During the discussions the Dutch went back for many cen- 
turies in their search for arguments, and relied on certain 
“ historical rights ” over these waters which the Counts of 
Zeeland exercised in the Middle Ages. But any argument based 
on these ancient rights is of purely antiquarian interest, and 
has no value at the present time, The erection of the Southern 
Netherlands into the independent Kingdom of Belgium implied 
the recognition of a right to the ordinary privileges of an inde- 
pendent State. One of these is sovereignty over territorial 
waters ; and that the Wielingen seas off the coast of Flanders 
are part of the Belgian territorial waters is so perfectly evident 
that the Dutch claim to sovereignty over them might suggest 
that in Holland there are politicians who do not realise what 
Belgian independence means, or perhaps are not even yet 
reconciled to the loss of the Belgian provinces. 

Two incidents during the war may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Dutch claim. In May 1916 the Dutch Admiralty 
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gave the British Naval Authorities a map showing the limits 
of Dutch territorial waters, which asked for nothing hut a 
right of way through the Wielingen for ships sailing to and 
from Flushing. Again, in 1917, the Dutch Government 
handed a Note to the Belgian Legation at The Hague, which 
said that the capture by the Germans of a Belgian fishing- 
boat (No. P189) in the Wielingen to the west of the frontier-line, 
on May 15, had taken place in Belgian territorial waters, and 
for that reason there was no responsibility on the part of 
Holland. This way of dealing with the case of the fishing-boat 
is obviously inconsistent with the claim of Holland to sove- 
reignty over the Wielingen opposite the Flemish coast. If, as 
the Dutch said, the Wielingen Channel to the west of the 
frontier was part of the Belgian territorial waters during the 
war, the end of the war could not bring it within the territorial 
waters of Holland. 

Opinion was divided in Holland, where the Belgian side of 
.the dispute received support from jurists who had studied the 
question. But the Dutch Cabinet did not abandon their 
claim ; and at last, in May 1920, it was announced that the 
Belgian Government declined to continue negotiations on the 
revision of the Treaties of 1839 unless the question of the 
Wielingen was settled so as to preserve the rights and protect 
the interests of Belgium. A rupture of the negotiations fol- 
lowed ; and there has been a deadlock ever since. 



CHAPTER XI 

FOREIGN POLICY AND THE FLEMISH QUESTION 

The war convinced most Belgians that their position on the 
map of Europe made permanent neutrality impossible. They 
had become acutely conscious of their precarious situation, and 
had at last taken to heart the lesson taught by the history of 
their country as a fragment of the ancient Kingdom of the 
Burgundies, the Buffer State lying between France and Ger- 
many, who for centuries had been making it their battle-field. 
This was something new in Belgium, where the population, in 
spite of many warnings, had been dreaming of perpetual peace, 
year after year down to that summer evening in 1914 when the 
rude awakening came. Now, as ever, they wished to be at 
peace. But war, as Mirabeau said, was the national industry 
of Prussia ; and in the States beyond the Rhine the Germans 
of the South had fallen completely under the dominion of 
Prussia. Prussian policy had ruled the Empire for many years. 
It was known that at the close of last century the British 
Cabinet had been ready for an agreement with Germany, and 
that even in the official circle at Berlin there were Germans 
who desired a good understanding with London. After all 
efforts for an agreement had been found hopeless owing to 
the attitude of the Imperial Government, and when it was 
suspected in Berlin, even before King Edward’s visit to Paris 
in 1903, that an agreement between Great Britain and 
France was approaching, Count Schlieffen, then Chief of the 
General Staff, had been warned by Germans who were working 
for peace that his intended violation of Belgian neutrality 
would lead to war with Great Britain. This warning had been 
disregarded in 1914 ; and the Belgian provinces, victims of 
the worst Prussian crime since the invasion of Silesia, had been 
entered, conquered and held in bondage by the invaders for 
more than four years. They were now once more free ; the 
Emperor had fled ; and a Republic had been proclaimed. But 
the habit of submission to the army leaders was so confirmed in 
Germany that the Belgians feared that the Prussian military 
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party might recover the ascendency which had been partly 
lost. If that came to pass there would be no security either 
for them or for the French ; and it is impossible to exaggerate 
the intense distrust of Prussianised Germany which was felt 
in Belgium at the end of the war, and how anxious the Cabinet 
of Brussels were to obtain for their country adequate safe- 
guards against aggression in the future. 

On June 28, 1919 the Treaty of Versailles was signed, and 
as an integral part of it the tenth Article of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, by which the Powers adhering to the 
League bound themselves to preserve against aggression the 
integrity and political independence of all the other members. 
On the same day were also signed the Treaties of Alliance 
between Great Britain and France, and between France and 
the United States of America, by which Great Britain and the 
American States undertook to support France against an un- 
provoked attack by Germany. 

For the Belgians this meant that, besides the guarantee 
given by the League of Nations, they could depend on British 
and American intervention if German armies again crossed 
the frontiers of Belgium in order to attack France. But 
though President Wilson was entitled by the Constitution of 
the United States to negotiate a Treaty personally, ratification 
by the Congress was required to make it effective, and he had 
not secured the consent of the Republican leaders at Washing- 
ton, who refused either to abandon the traditional policy of 
the United States by assuming the responsibilities which 
joining the League of Nations would lay on them, or to entangle 
the States in a European Alliance by binding them to co- 
operate in the defence of France. Acting within its constitu- 
tional rights, the Senate repudiated the League of Nations ; 
and the Treaty with France was not ratified. 

When the Treaty between Great Britain and France came 
before Parliament a Bill approving it was read a first time 
in the House of Commons without opposition, * and was soon 
passed into law. 8 But the Treaty had provided that our 
obligation to defend France was contingent on the United 
States undertaking a similar liability. When, therefore. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s action was disavowed at Washington, Great 
Britain was technically absolved from her bond. It would, 
however, have been in accordance with the British tradition 

1 On July 3, 1919. Hansard , cvii. 1236. 

a “Anglo-French Treaty (Defence of France) Act, 1919,” 9 & 10 Geo. V, 
c. 34 (July 31, 1919). 

BEL — 10 
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of fidelity to our Allies to inform France that, despite what 
had been done in America, this country intended to stand 
faithful to the engagement entered into at Versailles. The 
failure to do so was a bitter disappointment to the French, 
who had relinquished their plans on the Rhine in reliance on 
o*ur adhering to the Treaty we had signed ; and the whole 
fabric of the entente cordiale , already disturbed by differences 
during the Conference, was shaken to its foundations. 

This was a serious matter for the Belgians. They were not 
powerful enough to preserve their independence by their own 
exertions. Some trustworthy guarantee was needed ; and 
now, with the British and American Treaties with France in 
abeyance, the only guarantee they had was that contained in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. Belgium was one of 
the first States to join the League ; and the Belgians hoped 
that its headquarters would be in Brussels. They felt sure 
that if planted down there, at the point of danger between 
France and Germany, its influence would be greater and it 
could act more promptly than if isolated in Switzerland. There 
was, however, a very general feeling that, rejected by the 
United States, deeply distrusted by I ranee, and by no means 
unanimously accepted in Great Britain as an instrument cap- 
able of preventing war, the League did not provide any genuine 
security. The Belgians are a practical people, not easily 
impressed by high-sounding words, or deluded by visions of 
an ideal world. They saw that there was really no’ covenant 
between peoples, races, nations, but merely a document signed 
by delegates of certain Governments ; that all the ambitions, 
jealousies, suspicions, and commercial rivalries which had been 
causes of war in the past were as strong as ever ; that it was 
more than doubtful if Germany could be disarmed ; that the 
Russian Bolsheviks, with the Communists of every country, 
avowedly bent on raising a world revolution against all the 
settled Governments, were stirring up new forms of inter- 
national discord ; and that it would be folly to rely for safety 
on the declarations of a company of gentlemen, however well- 
meaning and distinguished, sitting round a table at Geneva 
with no power to enforce compliance with their decisions. They 
desired something more definite and reliable than anything 
they found in the Covenant of the League ; and so their foreign 
policy was directed to forming a defensive military alliance. 

France and Belgium naturally turned to each other. Their 
interests were the same ; the same danger threatened both ; 
and on September 17, 1920 a military agreement was signed 
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by Marshal Foch, and by the Generals Bnat and Maglinse, 
Chiefs of the French and Belgian Staffs. The terms of this 
agreement were kept strictly secret ; and believers in the 
efficacy of the League began to complain that this was incon- 
sistent with Article 18 of the Covenant, which declares that 
every international engagement between members of the 
League must be registered with the Secretariat and forthwith 
published. But no military agreement can be of any value if 
its terms are disclosed. Free nations will never surrender their 
right to protect themselves against aggression ; and if the 
measures they deem necessary cannot be made effective in 
accordance with any Article of the Covenant, that article will 
be ignored. The Franco-Belgian agreement has been regis- 
tered ; but its stipulations cannot be published, and must 
remain secret. It is non-aggressive, and, in the opinion of the 
Belgian Government, supplements the guarantees of peace 
offered by the League of Nations. 1 

The agreement with the French is resented by those Flemings 
who are opposed to any foreign policy which brings France 
into close relations with Belgium. The Activists fell into dis- 
repute during the war. Many of them were tried and punished 
for their dealings with the enemy. Some were sentenced to 
death, but escaped with imprisonment. 1 So universal was the 
public disapproval of their conduct that it seemed as if nothing 
more would be heard of them. But the Activists who fled, or 
were arrested and brought to trial, have been succeeded by 
the Front Party, which includes members of the disaffected 
faction which existed in the Belgian army towards the end 
of the war, and some of the Activists who were in Belgium 
during the occupation. These are Flamingants of the extreme 
school. Far more numerous are the Moderate Flamingants 
who, apart from their strong feelings on the linguistic question, 
are stimulated to keep the Flemish question prominent by 
their dislike of the entente with France, which they fear may 
not only make the foreign policy of Belgium dependent on 
French requirements, but will so greatly increase the use of 
the French language that Flemish, if it does not perish, will 
never receive the recognition which they claim for it. 

The settlement desired by some Flamingants is local self- 

1 “Le but de cet accord,” M. Delacroix, the Belgian Minister, wrote to M. 
Millerand on September 10, 1920, ‘~est de renforcer les garanties de paix et de 
surety resultant du Pacte de la S octet 6 des Nations ” 

2 In Belgium the death penalty, though not formally abolished, is never 
inflicted, except in cases tried under martial law. The Activists were tried by 
a judge and jury. 
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government for the Flemish provinces ; and this project has 
been approved by a section of the Walloons. Some years ago, 
in 1912, a W T alloon Congress passed a resolution in favour of 
giving local autonomy to both “ Flandria ” and 66 Wallonia 55 ; 
and M. Jules Destree, a Walloon Socialist deputy in the Chamber, 
published a letter to King Albert, in which he said, 46 II n’y 
a pas de Beiges ; vous regnez sur deux peuples.” 1 Since the 
war, and particularly since the agreement with France, it has 
been asserted that there are Walloons who aim at union with 
the French Republic. This disruption of Belgium would, how- 
ever, be opposed both by the Walloons and by the Flemings if 
it became a question of practical politics ; and however much 
many of the moderate Flemings may be in opposition to the 
foreign policy of the Government, it is improbable that their 
movement will ever go beyond constitutional action to obtain 
complete equality between the two languages in a United 
Kingdom of Belgium. 

For the Front Party, on the other hand, there is no United 
Kingdom ; it may almost be said there is no Belgium. There 
is a State, they say, French in its origin and inspired by French 
deals, which they accuse of holding down a “ Ilemish Nation.’ 5 
They reject the doctrine of Professor Pirenne, and some other 
historians, that the Ilemings and the Walloons have for cen- 
turies been working towards union and consciously growing 
together into one nation. To them that reading of history 
is erroneous, and suggested by a latent wish to submerge the 
Flemings under French culture. Forgetting, it w r ould appear, 
the part played by Great Britain between 1880 and 1889, they 
look on the creation of the Belgian Kingdom as the means by 
which France, when the annexation of Flanders was found 
impossible, chiefly owing to the continuous opposition of 
England, hoped to obtain her object indirectly ; and they see 
nothing in the entente with France but a move of the ruling 
classes to bring about the subjection of Flanders to French 
influences. This, it need hardly be said, is a wild imagination. 
The chief object of the Belgian Ministers in making the agree- 
ment was the defence of Belgium. But the Front Party say 
that they suspect that the relations between the two countries 
will be designedly made so close that the Flemish language 
will gradually disappear, and with it Flemish literature and 
social customs. To prevent this they insist that Belgium 
should be changed into a Federation with independence for 

1 M. Destine was Belgian Minister in Russia during the war, an d afterwards 
a member of the Belgian Cabinet (November 1919). 
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Flanders. A manifesto in Ons Vaderland , their official news- 
paper, in March 1919, made no concealment of their intention 
to aim at acquiring control of the executive power in Flanders. 
They further demanded that the military organisation of 
Belgium should be altered, and the forces divided into what 
would be two separate armies, one consisting of Flemish and 
the other of Walloon regiments. 

Though it is a generally recognised rule that no Conference 
of the Powers will interfere with the internal affairs of any 
State which does not threaten the tranquillity of other States, 
and does not endanger the lives or confiscate the property of 
their nationals trading peacefully within its territory, a Front 
Party “ Flemish National Committee ” in Holland sent a 
letter to President Wilson, in the summer of 1919, asking him 
to make the Flemish question a topic of debate at the Peace 
Conference. The emphasis laid by President Wilson on his 
dangerously far-reaching dogma of self-determination encour- 
aged them to represent the Flemings as members of a separate 
nation persecuted by the Belgian Government. 1 But this 
attempt to internationalise the Flemish question failed. Men 
of moderate opinions, who are a large majority of the Flemish 
population, disapproved of it. The Front Party, however, 
maintain a correspondence with Holland ; and there is some 
reason for believing that a section of the extremists aim at re- 
uniting Flanders to Holland. But though there are observers 
of Dutch opinion who say that if the Front Party, baffled in 
their attempt to substitute a Federation for the existing Belgian 
Constitution, could persuade a substantial party in Flanders 
to seek incorporation with Holland, such a movement would 
find support in that country, Dutch statesmen are far too 
shrewd to take part in changing the Flemish movement, which 
is a matter for Belgium to settle without external interference 
or advice, into an international question affecting the interests 
and policy of all the Western Powers. 

Though the Dutch Government will, we may be sure, wisely 
refuse to involve their country in the domestic affairs of Bel- 
gium, and will thus avoid risking a European crisis of the 

1 te It is the hope of the Flemish Nationa’ists that you may so far interest 
yourself in the pitiful case of the oppressed Flemings, and in the life-interests 
of the Flemish race — which, together with their Northern brethren the Dutch, 
laid the foundations of your powerful Republic — as to cause an independent 
inquiry to be made into the Flemish question, to make it a subject of inter- 
national debate at the Peace Conference, and to satisfy yourself that the new 
order of things in Europe is incompatible with a continuation of the wilful 
oppression of that race within the Kingdom of Belgium’* (“The Co mmit tee 
at The Hague to President Wilson,” May 9, 1919). 
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first magnitude, there are private persons in Holland who 
may act otherwise. Flemish as a written language being the 
same as Dutch, there are men of letters in Holland who have 
always been interested : n Flemish literature ; and of late 
they have been studying the political aspect of the question. 
Irritated by the attacks on Holland in the Belgian press, they 
look on official Belgium with hostile eyes, watch the Flemish 
question closely, and, the wish perhaps being father to the 
thought, have persuaded themselves that it not only troubles 
the Government at Brussels now, but may one day shatter 
the structure of the Belgian State. Some of them say that 
the Kingdom of Belgium will not last for more than about 
fifteen years. They believe that a disruption is impending ; 
that the Walloons regard Belgium as a French province, and 
are ready to transfer their allegiance to France ; that, except 
perhaps in Brussels, there is no sentiment of patriotism for a 
common country ; that, in short, there is no such thing as a 
Belgian nation. But surely it is puerile to pretend that the 
people of all the Belgian provinces have not exhibited for more 
than ninety years the qualities which constitute a nation : 
and the whole world saw during the war the vast majority 
displaying a spirit of most genuine patriotism. There appear, 
however, to be in Holland “Intellectuals” who think other- 
wise, who are tempted by their zeal for Flemish literature to 
take part in this purely Belgian controversy, and pursue a 
course tending to impair the unity of Belgium. Recent propa- 
ganda in Great Britain seems designed to obtain, in the Press 
and elsewhere, the support of British journalists and politicians 
who are not in sympathy with France. 

The British people can never, any more than in the days of 
Jacques van Artevelde, be indifferent to the fate of Flanders. 
But international courtesy forbids them to intrude upon the 
controversy unless the Front Party, aided by Dutch, and per- 
haps also by German, propaganda, succeed in reviving von 
Bissing’s plan so that it seriously threatens a disruption of the 
Belgian Kingdom, the preservation of which is one of the 
foremost of British interests. One thing, however, which makes 
the arrival of such a catastrophe most unlikely is that between 
the Flemings and the Walloons there is none of that racial anti- 
pathy, the existence of which between subjects of the same 
State must always be dangerous, if not fatal, to harmony in its 
national life. Nor is there anything in the language question 
to prevent friendly intercourse ; for the controversy is not 
between the Flemings and the Walloons, but between two 
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groups of Flemings, those who prefer to speak French, and wish 
it to be the dominant language in both private and public life, 
and those who are working to obtain for Flemish literature a 
higher status, and for the spoken tongue recognition as some- 
thing more than a mere dialect used by the lower orders* Stu- 
dents of the Flemish problem and its possible influence on the 
destinies of Belgium would, moreover, do well to bear in mind 
what an element of stability that State possesses in the free 
Constitution under which the Flemings and Walloons have 
lived and prospered side by side for nearly a century. 

For many years steps have been taken to meet the Flemish 
complaints ; and in August 1921 a law was passed which has 
received the support of the influential Flemish Society. 1 It 
provides for the use of both languages in official correspondence. 
In the provinces of East and West Flanders, Antwerp and 
Limburg, and in the districts round Brussels and Louvain the 
Flemish language will be used in the local public services, and 
in correspondence with the central departments of State. In 
the provinces of Li6ge, Belgian Luxembourg, Namur and 
Hainaut, and in the Nivelles district (S. Brabant), French will 
be used. The Provincial Council of Brabant is to fix the official 
language for Brussels. It also provides that in Communes where 
it appears that a majority of the inhabitants habitually speak 
a language other than that assigned to them by the law as 
their official language, the Communal Councils are to decide 
which shall be used. Public notices issued by the Communal 
Authorities are to be published in both languages in localities 
where this is demanded by 20 per cent, of the electors, or by 
15,000 electors where there are more than 70,000 names on the 
electoral roll. 

No official may be appointed unless he knows the language 
of the district in which he is to serve. Candidates for employ- 
ment in departments of the Central Government, in Brabant, 
or in the district of Brussels, must pass an examination in 
either French or Flemish. If a candidate chooses to be examined 
in Flemish, an elementary knowledge of French is to be required, 
and if he chooses French an elementary knowledge of Flemish. 
After January 1, 1925, no one is to be appointed to any of 
the higher offices without passing an examination in both 
languages. 

These are the chief provisions of the “ Loi Flamande,” which 

1 The Vlaamach Verbond, founded by M. van Cauwelaert, who declared 
against “administrative separation.” It is represented in the Press by De 
Stcmdaard, a Brussels newspaper. 
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came in force on January 1, 1922. This is a genuine attempt 
to settle a very difficult and complicated matter. It is the 
latest of a long series of enactments which, beginning about 
fifty years ago, when the accused at criminal trials were given 
the right to have the prosecution and defence conducted in 
Flemish, have been intended to make the two languages equal 
in the Courts of Law, the Schools, the Army, and other public 
services. If fairly and impartially administered, it must go 
far to satisfy the moderate Flamingants. But the formation 
of a “Federation of Flemish Nationalists,” supported by a 
section of the Press in Holland, and having for its object the 
independence of Flanders, shows that the political aims of the 
extreme party remain unaltered. 

For some years the question of university education has 
been prominent in connection with the Flemish Movement. 
There are four Universities in Belgium, at Louvain, Brussels, 
Li4ge, and Ghent. The Universities of Liege and Ghent are 
State institutions. Those at Louvain and Brussels are non- 
official, or “ free.” At all of them education has hitherto been 
given in French ; and against this the Flamingant 1 party have 
carried on a prolonged agitation, which came to a head in the 
winter of 1922-23. As we have already seen, the creation of 
a purely Flemish University at Ghent was attempted by von 
Bissing. 2 At that time most of the supporters of this project 
were Activists. But the question as to whether there should 
not be Flemish teaching at the University of Ghent was men- 
tioned by King Albert in his first speech from the throne after 
the war ; and since then there has been a continuous discussion 
on the subject. 

When the question came before the Chambers in 1922 it was 
found that the more ardent Flamingants, especially the small 
Front Party, desired the total abolition of all French teaching. 
Their opponents replied that this would be inconsistent with 
the true interests of Flemish students, and that only a minority 
of the Flemings were in favour of so complete a change. French, 
they said, being an international language, widely spoken in 
the Flemish as well as the Walloon provinces, it would be a 
gross error to stamp it out, and replace it by Flemish, which 
is scarcely known beyond the frontiers of Belgium. It was, 

1 “Flamingant ’* is really a nickname ; but it can be used without offence to 
describe the militant section of the Flemings, as “Fransquillon,” another 
nickname, is applied to Flemings who prefer, and habitually use, the French 
language. 

a Supra, p. 131. 
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indeed, impossible to ignore the fact that Belgian men of letters, 
Maeterlinck and Yerhaeren for example, wrote in French though 
they were Flemings. Otherwise their works, so well known 
throughout the world, would have few readers except within 
the narrow circle of the Netherlands. All parties, however, 
were agreed that the University of Ghent ought not to remain 
entirely French. Various proposals were made. The partisans 
of the Flemish Movement made a concession when they accepted 
the principle that no student could obtain a degree without 
passing an examination in French in at least one course yearly, 
and the Chamber of Representatives adopted a law providing 
that the lectures on Classical and French literature, together 
with those on engineering and other technical subjects, should 
continue to be delivered in French, while Flemish was to be 
the medium of instruction in the other courses. The introduc- 
tion of Flemish was to be brought about by degrees ; and all 
professors on the existing staff were to be at liberty to continue 
lecturing in French during their tenure of office. This measure, 
which caused party demonstrations by both sides, and satisfied 
neither, least of all the irreconcilables of the Front Party, was 
carried in the First Chamber by a narrow majority, and sent up 
to the Senate, where it was rejected. A Commission was 
then appointed to propose amendments in the hope of finding 
a compromise acceptable to both Chambers. It was thought 
possible, if no compromise was reached, that a temporary solu- 
tion might be to maintain the French University side by side 
with a Flemish University for some years. 

M. Theunis, the Prime Minister, and his colleagues had 
remained neutral during the discussions. But on June 14, 
1923, seeing no prospect of a solution being reached, and 
confronted, moreover, by opposition from the Socialists to their 
proposals for army reorganisation, they resigned. A Minis- 
terial crisis followed. This was very embarrassing to the 
Cabinet, who were thus interrupted in the midst of the critical 
negotiations on the subject of the reparations and the Ruhr. 
At the end of the month, however, having privately secured 
agreement to a compromise, they all returned to office, and a 
law was passed which has settled the question for a time at 
least. 

The University of Ghent is to consist of a Flemish and a 
French section. In the faculties of philosophy, general litera- 
ture, law, science, and medicine students may choose either the 
Flemish or the French section. In the Flemish section two- 
thirds of the instruction will be in Flemish and one-third in 
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French ; and in the French section two-thirds will be in French 
and one-third in Flemish. But, though the use of Flemish 
will be introduced as soon as possible, those who have begun 
their studies in French will have the right to finish them entirely 
in that language. 

This measure, which became law at the end of July 1923, 
was not carried without considerable opposition. One deputy 
described it as “ mauvaise et meme abominable,” declared 
that it would ruin the University, was the result of equivocal 
and underhand tactics, and would not settle the linguistic 
question. “ Les Wallons Catholiques,” he said, “ voteront la 
loi, mais k contre coeur. Je ne crois pas que Ton peut fonder 
la paix linguistique sur des equivoques. En Flandre, on 
n’illumera pas, demain ; mais pour la Wallonie, cette journ£e 
seraune journ^e de decouragement et de la tristesse.” M. Hy- 
mans, one of the opponents, gave as his reason for assenting 
to it that the Cabinet had made it a question of confidence, 
and that he believed M. Theunis ought to be maintained in office 
in order that he might deal with the question of reparations ; 
and this seems to have been the general feeling of the Opposition. 
The application of the new system to the University of Ghent 
is to commence with the Academical Year 1923-24. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE PARTIES 


When King Albert was on his way to Brussels in November 
1918, a new administration, composed partly of members of 
the Havre Government, and partly of others who had been 
in Belgium during the occupation, was formed by M. Delacroix, 
an eminent lawyer who had hitherto taken no part in politics. 
It was believed that no Government but a Coalition would be 
able to cope with the formidable task of restoring the country ; 
and six Catholics, six Liberals, and six Socialists took office, 
a combination which fairly represented the leading parties in 
the State. 1 

There had been no such fusion of parties for many years. 
The Catholics and the Liberals had remained more or less 
united from 1830 to 1846. In that year they finally parted 
company, and struggled for the mastery till 1884, when the 
Catholics came into power. They ruled Belgium till 1914. 
Put broadly, the Belgian Catholic party is clerical, and supports 
the Church, while a majority of Liberals claim the right of 
private judgment, and are free-thinkers. The Liberals have 
always opposed the policy of the Church, particularly on the 
question of education, which the Catholics have fought hard 
to keep in the hands of the clergy. The Liberals were for many 
years in favour of making education compulsory. But the 
whole weight of the Church was thrown into the scales against 
this reform ; and it was not carried till 1914. Then, after 
long years of conflict, which almost plunged Belgium into civil 
war, a law which M. de Broqueville, himself a Catholic, had 
introduced in the previous year was passed. 

Under this Education Law, with amendments made in 1919 
and 1921, attendance at elementary schools is compulsory on 
all children between the ages of six and fourteen, except those 
educated at home, those who have no school within four kilo- 

1 This was arranged at Lophem, near Bruges, where a deputation met the 
King and requested the formation of a Coalition Ministry. M. Hymans re- 
mained in office as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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metres of their homes, and those whose parents have conscien- 
tious objections to the teaching of the schools near them. 

Every Commune must have at least one State or public 
school, but may undertake, “ adopt,” the management of a 
private school or schools 1 ; and if this is done the Commune 
is not expected to maintain a State school, unless the people 
of the district call for one. Subsidies, provided by the State, 
the Provinces, and the Communes, are given to schools under- 
going Government inspection. In Flanders the children are 
taught in Flemish, with French as a secondary language. 
There are no school fees. Great attention is paid to technical 
education. Girls are taught needlework, housekeeping, and 
domestic economy. In country districts boys are instructed 
in farmwork and gardening. In towns they receive training 
for commercial life, or for the career of skilled artisans. At one 
time the standard of education was very low, especially in the 
Flemish provinces, where, less than twenty years ago, more 
than half the population over forty years of age were illiterate . 1 
If the new law is rigorously enforced, Flanders, where the 
standard of education was lowest, as many children never went 
to school, will benefit more than any other part of the country.* 

The partly political and partly religious contest between the 
Catholics and the Liberals, in which education played so great 
a part, was fought with extreme violence for many years. As 
the Belgian Constitution is founded on traditions of individual 
liberty, so the passions which have disfigured the political life 
of Belgium were inherited from the times when there was no 
Central Authority, when, though the system of local govern- 
ment by the people of each Commune or Province was common 
to them all, each looked askance at its neighbour, and was eager 
to advance its own prosperity at the expense of any rival. The 
existence of a Central Government in the Burgundian, Spanish, 
Austrian, and French periods did not change this characteristic ; 
and when the Kingdom of Belgium was created, and the 
liberties which the people of each separate locality had claimed 
or enjoyed in ancient days were codified, and embodied in the 

1 The private schools are practically all managed by the clergy. 

2 For stati .ics see Rowntree, Land and Labour Lessons from Belgium ,pp. 257-82. 

* The compulsory Education Law was first put in force by the German Govern- 
ment during the occupation. They divided the whole country into separate 
educational districts, and laid down a hard-and-fast rule as to which language 
was to be used in the elementary schools. This was an alteration of the Belgian 
law, under which the parents chose the language in which their children were 
to be instructed. Whatever the heads of families might wish, Flemish was 
made the only medium of education in places where a large proportion of chil- 
dren habitually spoke French. 
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Belgian Constitution, the contentious habit bred by the spirit 
and practice of particularism was not extinguished, but flowed 
into new channels. The Catholic and Liberal factions were 
long predominant, and their chronic quarrel poisoned the social 
life of the country. At last a new party came upon the scene, 
when the Socialists, discarding their distinctive title, entered 
the political arena as the “ Belgian Labour Party.” 

This was in 1885. The Catholics had lately won the electoral 
victory which gave them thirty years of office. The con- 
troversy on education had fallen for a time into the background, 
and the formation of a Labour Party, with Socialism for its aim, 
was followed by an agitation for a change in the laws relating 
to the franchise. There had already been several alterations 
in the election laws since 1831, when the franchise w r as given 
to those having a property qualification estimated by the 
taxes they paid ; and in 1894 the vote was given to all citizens 
who were twenty-five years old, and had lived for one year 
in the same Commune. But this concession to the Labour 
Party was neutralised by the “ Plural Vote.” Under that 
system the head of every family who paid a house-tax of five 
francs, and w v as thirty-five years old, had an extra vote. So 
had every elector with a yearly income of 100 francs from the 
public funds, or of 48 francs from land or buildings. All who 
had educational diplomas, who had served in public office, or 
belonged to certain professions, had two additional votes. 
Five years later the election law was further altered by the 
introduction of proportional representation, Belgium being the 
first country in Europe to adopt that system. 

Though under the plural franchise no elector could use more 
than three votes, the combined effect of the new laws was that, 
while proportional representation increased the number of 
Liberals who were returned, the Labour-Socialist Movement was 
thrown back, and the Catholic majority remained unbroken. 
In 1912 some of the Liberals joined forces with the Socialists 
in voting, at an election of that year, against the Government, 
and for the adoption of universal suffrage pure and simple. 
But a conservative section of the Liberals supported the Minis- 
ters, whose majority was consequently increased. Next year, 
however, the Government appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the election laws. But no Report had been presented 
when the w 7 ar began. 

When King Albert returned to Brussels after the war he 
informed the Chambers, in his first speech from the throne, 
that the plural vote was to be abolished, and replaced by uni* 
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versal suffrage, giving the franchise to every citizen on reaching 
the age of twenty-one. 

This sweeping measure was a change of the Constitution 
which, in strict law, could be carried out only by Chambers 
specially elected for the purpose under the existing franchise. 
But this would have caused a long delay. Difficult problems 
arising out of the state in which the wax had left the country 
were pressing for solution. The King and his Cabinet desired 
the support of Chambers chosen on the principle of complete 
electoral equality, and in April 1919 a measure was passed 
providing that, before the end of the year, a Constituent 
Assembly should be elected by universal suffrage to revise 
the Constitution, and formally abolish the plural vote. 1 

It was easy to foresee that under a widely extended franchise 
the balance of power among the parties would be changed. 
New forces were gathering strength ; and the Flemish question 
was a disturbing element. 66 If my anticipations are realised/’ 
M. Destr^e said, tc the old clerical type of Government and the 
present Government of union sacree will have had their day, 
and the only Government that will have a chance will be one 
still national perhaps, that is, recruited from various parties, 
but certainly constituted on the basis of democratic action.” 
This prediction that the long ascendency of the Catholics was 
about to end came true, partly because so many country 
priests were warm supporters of the Flamingant Movement. 
Such leaders of the Church as Cardinal Mercier, who has always 
opposed “ Flamingantism ” in every shape, had not sufficient 
influence to prevent a split in the Catholic vote. The elections 
took place on November 16, 1919, when the Catholic majority 
disappeared, and the Labour-Socialists gained a number of seats 
both from Liberals and Catholics. 

Some months later, when a law revising the Constitution was 
passed by which the adoption of universal suffrage was regu- 
larised, the Belgian franchise was placed on its present footing. 
Every man over twenty-one years of age with a six months’ 
residential qualification, has a vote. So have widows and 
mothers of soldiers killed in the war, or of civilians put to 
death by the enemy, provided they have not married again, 
and also women who suffered imprisonment for patriotic ser- 
vices during the German occupation. 

M. Delacroix was head of the Government till November 
1920, when, after a crisis caused by the resignation of M. Hymans 

1 The position was curious. The Constituent Assembly was to make regular 
and constitutional the franchise under which it was itself elected. 
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and other Ministers who disapproved of the refusal by a majority 
of the Cabinet to allow munitions to pass through Antwerp on 
their way to Poland, another Coalition Government was formed 
by M. Carton de Wiart, with M. Jaspar as Foreign Minister. 
The new Prime Minister and M. Jaspar were both Catholics ; 
but they had four Socialist colleagues, one of whom, M. Anseele, 
Minister of Public Works, attended a Socialist meeting where 
a red flag was displayed on which there was a picture of a 
Belgian soldier breaking his rifle. This incident dissolved the 
Government. M. Albert Devize, Minister of National Defence, 
refused to sit in the same Cabinet with M. Anseele, whose 
resignation was demanded by the Catholic and Liberal Ministers. 
He resigned, and the other three Socialists, M. Vandervelde, 
M. Destree, and M. Wauters went out with him. 

In November 1921 there was a general election, the first 
since the Constitution was revised, for both Chambers. In the 
Lower House the Catholics gained six seats, the Socialists lost 
four, and the Liberals one. The Front Party, who had carried 
five seats at the election of 1919, lost one of them. On this 
occasion Socialists were returned for the first time to the 
Senate, where they had not hitherto been represented because 
of a money deposit, no longer necessary, which candidates had 
formerly to make. At this juncture M. Carton de Wiart re- 
tired, and was succeeded by his Minister of Finances, Colonel 
Theunis, a non-party man, who formed another Coalition 
Cabinet of five Catholics and five Liberals, in which M. Jaspar 
retained the portfolio of the Foreign Office. 

This dry recital of political movements and Ministerial 
changes may be enough to show how the machinery of the 
Constitution worked in Belgium at a time of disorganisation 
in public and private life succeeding four years of war, during 
which the country was in the hands of an enemy. Time will 
show whether the secession of the Socialists from the Coalition 
has been the prelude to a rupture between the Catholic and 
Liberal parties. It is not only in political but also in social 
life that party feeling has always run high in Belgium. In other 
countries, particularly in Great Britain, where foes in public 
are so often friends in private, it is difficult to realise the in- 
fluence of political differences in a country where the adherents 
of a party have so little intercourse with their opponents that 
literary and artistic institutions, co-operative societies, trades 
unions, even football clubs and public-houses are often known 
as Catholic, Liberal, or Socialist. No organisation, even though 
its objects are professedly non-political, can escape the party 
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badge. In a pamphlet published at The Hague, in 1920, there 
is a passage complaining of this state of things from the Flamin- 
gant point of view. “ It should be remembered, 5 ’ the writer 
says, “ that in no country in the world are party politics carried 
to further extremes than in Belgium, where a man is first a 
Catholic, a Liberal, or a Socialist, and only in the second place 
a Fleming or a Walloon. Being a “ Belgian 55 hardly consists 
in anything else. Party interest dominates everything, even 
national interests. Before everything the “ Belgian ” fights 
for the triumph of the party to which he belongs, or rather is 
affiliated, and the leaders do whatever they can to foster that 
spirit among their followers and among the people. The ad- 
herents of the various parties mercilessly and continually 
ridicule, depreciate, calumniate, accuse each other, and make 
each other suspected .” 1 

This is an exaggeration ; but there has always been so greal 
a gulf between the Catholics and the Liberals that their unior 
may not long survive the return to normal conditions in th< 
national life. There is, besides the profound cleavage or 
religious questions, a certain divergence of opinion on th< 
Flemish Movement. The Flamingants, though opposed bj 
eminent Churchmen like Cardinal Mercier, and by the officia 
leaders, find the bulk of their adherents among the Catholi 
rank and file, who are apt to take their opinions from th 
parish priests, while very few Liberals, of whatever class, hav 
any sympathy with the Flemish Movement. The Catholic am 
the Liberal leaders agree in opposing the separatist policy pro 
moted by a section of the Flamingants ; and, if the activitie 
of the extremists become really dangerous to the State, th 
language question, instead of tending to separate the parties 
may be the means of keeping them together. 

Many Catholics have been for a number of years in sympath 
with the aspirations of the Socialist party. The Liberals, o 
the other hand, have never left the path of strict individualism 
A progressive section of that party gave support to the Laborn 
Socialist agitation for universal suffrage and the abolition c 
the plural vote, partly, no doubt, because a large extension c 
the franchise to the working classes was in accordance wit 
the general principles of Liberalism, but chiefly perhaps becam 
the plural vote was the means by which the Conservath 

1 Pro Flandria servanda : Flanders' Bight and Claim for Autonomy. Pu 
lished by the Flemish Committee at The Hague. The writer goes on to s< 
that the two “ bourgeois ” parties (Catholics and Liberals) only agree in keepi] 
down the Flemish Movement. 
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Catholics were kept in power. Another section, doctrinaires of 
the old school, opposed the change in the Constitution, and so 
retarded it for a time. But the majority in both parties are 
against the adoption of the Socialist system ; and if the Coali- 
tion of Catholics and Liberals came to an end in the Chambers, 
it is difficult to see how they could avoid acting together in one 
of two schools of political opinion which, under the extended 
franchise, will stand out prominently in the country. Smaller 
groups, such as the “ Christian Democrats, 55 now almost merged 
in the powerful Socialist combination, are disappearing ; and 
it seems likely that henceforth party warfare in Belgium will 
become more and more a struggle between the supporters and 
opponents of Socialism. 

Happily for Belgium, it may be confidently anticipated that 
the Socialists will rely on constitutional action. In the years 
which immediately followed their appearance as a political 
party there were, on several occasions, serious disturbances 
and attempts to win the battle of the franchise by mob violence 
and the weapon of 46 direct action 55 in the shape of general 
strikes. But, though this form of agitation certainly did some- 
thing towards convincing the leaders of the old parties that 
it would be safer to admit the working classes to a large share 
in governing the country than to exclude them, the general 
public were alienated by riotous conduct intended to coerce 
the Chambers. Nor are strikes, which seldom increase the 
profits of his labour, but as a rule consume them, popular with 
the thrifty Belgian worker. The Great Co-operative Societies, 
with their vast capital, the property of the working classes 
themselves, prudently invested, carefully managed, and yielding 
heavy profits in such famous institutions as the Maison du 
Peuple at Brussels, are the best proof that the Belgian Labour- 
Socialists are very unlike the international revolutionaries 
who follow the lead of the Bolsheviks. Processions with red 
flags, fiery speeches, gatherings in the streets which seem 
dangerous to strangers who do not understand the character 
of the people, even noisy scenes in the Chambers, there have 
been and always will be. But, though Belgium is often called 
the land of experiments, the very last experiment which is 
likely to be tried in a country where the Catholic Church is 
held in such esteem, where the Monarchy has been ennobled 
by a King whose conduct gained the admiration of the world 
during the years of war, where there are so many peasant 
farmers, and where the people are so distinguished by practical 
common sense, is an experiment in Communism. 

BEL — 11 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONGO COLONY 

It was on November 15, 1908 that the Independent Congo 
State became a Belgian Colony. King Leopold had resisted to 
the last the terms proposed for the cession to Belgium, particu- 
larly the surrender of the Fondation de la Couronne . There 
was also much opposition in the Chambers and in the country, 
chiefly because it was feared that if Belgium became a Colonial 
Power it would be necessary to expend large sums on a navy, 
and also on an army for service in Africa. But at last the 
annexation was agreed to, and the flag of the Congo State, 
blue with a golden star in the centre, was replaced by the 
black, yellow, and red of Belgium., 

By the “ Traits de cession de l’Etat Ind6pendant du Congo 
k la Belgique,” after the King had given way, the sovereignty 
of the Congo, with the possessions and obligations of the Inde- 
pendent State, was made over to the Kingdom of Belgium. 
The possessions, including lands, buildings, boats, rubber, ivory, 
military stores, and other assets, were estimated at the value 
of about £5,000,000. The obligations, in the shape of public 
debts, amounted to a sum equal to the assets ; and Belgium 
also became liable for annuities to Prince Albert till his acces- 
sion, to the Princess Clementine till she married, 1 to former 
officials of the Fondation, and to the congregation of Scheut- 
lez-Bruxelles.* It was also provided that the Belgian State 
was to continue the public works on which the King had been 
expending most of the income he received from the Fondation, 
and to maintain the magnificent tropical glasshouses at Laeken 
and the Colonial Museum at Tervueren. 

Anyone who looks at a map of Africa published a few years 
before 1885 will see a blank space where now are marked the 
towns, trading stations, roads, and railways which have come 
into being since the Conference of Berlin met ; and more has 
probably been written about the Congo, its history, and its 

1 Princess d&nentine, daughter of Leopold IT, married Prince Victor Jerome 
NapoJ4on in November 1910. 

a Entrusted, by Papal Brief of January 1889, with a mission to the Congo. 
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resources, than about any other part of Central Africa . 1 This 
vast region, eighty times larger than Belgium, extending east- 
wards from its narrow outlet on the Atlantic at the mouth of 
the River Congo to Lake Tanganyika and the upper waters of 
the Nile, and from the French territories on the north to 
Rhodesia on the south, covered by thick low-lying forests or 
rising into mountain ranges through which the Congo, swollen 
by the smaller rivers which drain the uplands, forces a passage 
to the sea, was now to be administered from Brussels. Abound- 
ing in natural resources, copper, ivory, rubber, copra, palm- 
oil, cotton, coffee, rice, also gold and diamonds in some places, 
it was a mine of wealth ; and it is impossible to deny that the 
acquisition of wealth, rather than the civilisation of the natives, 
had been the first concern with most of the officials who had 
hitherto ruled over it. Any unprejudiced foreigner, however, 
who was living in Belgium in the year 1908 must have seen 
that a complete change was at hand. There was much irrita- 
tion at outside criticism of Belgian management, deep sus- 
picion of British designs, and not only incredulity, but in 
some circles lamentable indifference, about the reported suffer- 
ings of the natives ; but the country as a whole was deter- 
mined that, as a Belgian Colony, the Congo must be governed 
so as to give no possible reason for reproach. 

One great difficulty was that among the officials there were 
men who should never have held even subordinate positions. 
Political and private influence had far too much to do with 
appointments to places in the service of the Independent 
State. If some member of the Belgian Government, for ex- 
ample, had a son, perhaps a fast young officer, who was wasting 
his own time and his father’s money in the night-houses of 
Brussels, or on the race-courses at Boitsfort and Groenendael, 
nothing could be easier than to ship him off to the Congo, 
where he might earn a commission on all the rubber and ivory 
he could wring out of the natives, and, free from control, be 
tempted to indulge in what Lord Granville had called during 
the Conference of Berlin tc the worst impulses of human nature.” 
Wholesale condemnation of the Congo officials would be unjust 

1 In one of the Handbooks (No. 99) prepared under the direction of the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office there is a sufficient list of Authorities 
( Bdgian Congo , p. 130). But, as this list was printed before the publication 
of Professor Keith’s The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act, that work is not men- 
tioned. It should be read by everyone who desires information about the 
Congo. See also a paper on Belgian Colonial Administration read at a meeting 
of the Royal Colonial Institute on February 14, 1922, by D. Max Horn, Coun- 
cillor of State, Belgium, and published in United Empire, the journal of the 
Colonial Institute, for March 1922. 
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and absurd ; but many of them had been trained in the old 
methods, and could not be relied on to carry out the changes 
which were necessary if the Colony was to be put under an 
entirely new system of administration. 

The first law providing for a new system was the “ Colonial 
Charter,” which was promulgated on October 18, 1908, after 
the Chambers had voted for the annexation, but a month 
before the cession actually took place. It ordained that the 
Colony was to have a personality distinct from that of the 
mother-country, that its finances were to be separate, but that 
Belgian subjects in the Congo, foreigners, and the native 
population were to enjoy the safeguards for individual liberty 
which are contained in the Belgian Constitution. The King, 
acting on the responsibility of his Ministers, was to exercise 
the legislative authority by decrees (dicrets), and the executive 
authority by rules and ordinances ( reglements et arretes). These 
instruments must be countersigned by a Minister ; and the 
tribunals will not give effect to them unless they are in accord- 
ance with the law. There is a Minister for the Colony, and 
a Colonial Council of fourteen members, presided over by the 
Minister. Eight of the Councillors are nominated by the 
King, and six by the Chambers. At the head of the local 
administration in the Congo is a Governor-General appointed 
by the King, with Deputy-Governors of the four provinces into 
which the Colony has been divided. 1 The whole Colony is further 
subdivided into a number of districts, in each of which there 
is a Commissioner holding his office as a Crown appointment. 

Before these changes were made Prince Albert had gone to 
the Congo, and travelled through the country from end to end, 
with an escort of only one officer, often marching on foot along 
the caravan routes, sleeping in the open, and facing the dangers 
of the tropics with the courage he was afterwards to show on 
the battle-fields of Flanders. “ Our Colony,” he said on his 
return to Belgium, “ will be an important factor in the welfare 
of our country, whatever sacrifices we must make for its deve- 
lopment. What we must do is to work for the moral regenera- 
tion of the natives, improve their material situation, suppress 
the scourge of sleeping sickness, and build new railways.” 
M. Renkin, the Colonial Minister, also went to Africa, and after 
his investigations published a pamphlet explaining the reforms 
which he proposed to introduce. He declared that the accusa- 
tions of cruelty and oppression brought against the Belgians 
were contrary to the truth. “ In the course of his journey,” 

1 Kasai, Equateur, Province Oriental©, and Katanga. 
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he said, “the Colonial Minister has seen and interrogated 
hundreds of chiefs. He permitted all the natives to approach 
him and speak freely to him. In this work of investigation 
he was assisted by the European interpreters, of whose inde- 
pendence and loyalty he was personally aware. He visited 
all the Missions, Catholic and Protestant without distinction, 
which he met on his route, and had long conversations with 
all the missionaries. He visited nearly all the factories, heard 
all the traders, officially interrogated all the competent officials, 
and no one pointed out to him either an act of cruelty or a 
systematic abuse committed by any servant of the Administra- 
tion. Individual infractions are always possible on the part 
of officials, as they are on the part of private individuals. The 
Colonial Government tolerates none. Every abuse reported is 
the object of an immediate investigation, and indirect com- 
plaint has recently reached the Government against an official 
who in recruiting operations is said to have acted contrary to 
his formal instructions. An inquiry has been opened, and the 
Government is determined to assure on its territories respect 
for its authority, security for whites, and the guarantee of the 
rights of the natives.” 1 

Without doubt this statement was made in perfect good 
faith. It is to be feared, however, that M. Renkin had not 
really heard the whole truth. It was one thing to allow the 
natives to speak freely, but quite another thing to be sure that 
3ley were not speaking with the fear of their masters before 
.heir eyes ; and the fact that no act of cruelty of administra- 
tive abuse was pointed out by officials on the spot proved 
nothing. It was, moreover, only natural that M. Renkin 
should trust to what the Catholic missionaries told him. But 
the clergy, with only a few exceptions, not only in Belgium 
but also in other countries, always refused to admit that there 
were any abuses in the Congo, which the Holy See had placed 
under the care of an Apostolic Yicar ; and M. Woeste, the 
Catholic leader, used all his influence against Vandervelde, 
Cattier, Lorand, and other Belgians who attacked the King’s 
system. The best friend of Belgium must regretfully admit 
that there is a mass of evidence to prove that the evils com- 
plained of went far beyond mere occasional infractions of the 
law by individual officials. 

For some time there had been very little good feeling in 

1 The Congo Reforms, by a Belgian Minister : Suppression of Forced Labour ; 
Introduction of Money Taxes ; Abolition of Taxation in Kind. Translation by 
J. D© Courcy Macdonneli, p. 6. 
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Belgium for the English, or in England for the Belgians. Dur- 
ing the South African War, when President Kruger came to 
Europe, the Transvaal Legation at Brussels was informed by 
the Government that his presence in Belgium w T as not desired ; 
and M. de Favereau, the Foreign Minister, called England “ the 
Torch of Civilisation 55 during a debate on the war . 1 But out- 
side official circles public feeling was bitterly hostile to Eng- 
land ; and when the Congo Reform Association was formed 
in March 1904, its attacks on King Leopold and his Ministers 
inflamed the passions which the South African struggle had 
excited. How can the English, it was asked, venture to accuse 
Belgians of atrocities in the Congo ? We know from what 
their own countrymen have told us that they waged war in 
the Transvaal by methods of barbarism. Did not their own 
Press accuse them of intentional cruelty to the children of 
the Boers ? 2 3 And at the same time public feeling against 
Belgium ran high in England. Casement’s Report had been 
accepted as unanswerable evidence that abominable cruelties 
were inflicted on the natives of the Congo . 5 In 1909, after the 
cession to Belgium, his accusations were still believed without 
question. “ Personally he is a man of the highest character, 
truthful, unselfish — one who is deeply respected by all who 
know him,” was the testimony of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle . 4 
But since then it has been shown that it was a mistake to accept 
him as a trustworthy witness. Sir Basil Thomson, writing 
from personal knowledge, published an article expressing 
doubts as to whether any reliance could be placed on Casement’s 
accuracy, and saying that he had always wondered how much 
exaggeration there was in his statements about the Congo. 
Sir William Haggard, under whom Casement served in three 
different consular posts, says that his statements were “ always 


1 The writer happened to be in the Chamber during this debate, and noticed 
that whenever M. de Favereau spoke in praise of the British Government what 
he said was very ill received. A motion by M. Vandervelde, the effect of which, 

had it been carried, would have been to draw the Government from its neutral 
attitude, was defeated by only five votes. 

3 It had been suggested by an Opposition paper in London that the Govern- 
ment were educating the children in the Concentration Camps out of pure 
cruelty. “ What the camps want is nurses, not teachers ; women to keep the 
children alive and ‘mother them/ and not drive knowledge into bloodless 
brains. The Government dread nurses, as they dread any extension of sym- 
pathy to these unhappy weaklings. Hating education, their idea probably is 
that in sending schoolmistresses they are applying a sort of punishment to the 
poor bairns” {Daily News,. November 15, 1901). 

3 “ Keport from His Majesty’s Consul at Boma respecting the Administration 
of the Independent State of the Congo, Africa, No. 1, 1904.” Cd. 1933. 

4 Conan Doyle, The Crime oj the Congo , p. 60. 
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unreliable,” and adds, “ I have never been able to understand 
how anyone who knew him at all could have given credence to 
his stories about the so-called 4 Congo Atrocities,’ which were 
taken, not only by the British public but by the authorities 
as Gospel truth, and acted on by the latter /’ 1 * 3 

All this raises a strong suspicion that, though the system 
of administration in the Congo was bad, Casement misled the 
British Government by gross exaggerations and even by pure 
inventions ; and his treason during the war, when he acted as 
a German agent, has suggested that he was all along working 
in the interests of the Imperial Ministers, who had good reasons 
for wishing to concentrate the attention of Europe on the 
Congo, and direct it from their own colonial possessions. 
Prince Bismarck, before he yielded to the movement for the 
acquisition of Colonies by Germany, said that the Prussian 
bureaucratic system would not succeed in Africa ; and in 1904, 
the year of Casement’s Report, that system was producing in 
South-West Africa the same fruits as it had already produced 
in East Africa and the Cameroons. The Hereros had risen 
against their oppressors, and their rising was put down by 
methods so brutal that they cast into the shade the worst 
charges ever brought against Belgian rule in the Congo. 

General Leutwein, who had been Governor of South-West 
Africa for eleven years, was accused of weakness in his treat- 
ment of the natives, and was superseded by General von 
Trotha. 44 This new Commander was noted in Berlin for his 
merciless severity in dealing with the natives. In the Chinese 
Boxer Rebellion he had carried out his Imperial master’s in- 
structions to the letter ; and no more worthy son of Attila 
could have been selected for the work in hand. He had just 
suppressed the Arab Rebellion in German East Africa by bath- 
ing that country in the blood of thousands and thousands of 
its inhabitants, men, women, and children ; and, his butchery 
there ended, he was ordered by Wilhelm II to proceed to 
German South-West Africa, and deal with the rebel natives.” 1 
He issued a proclamation, signed 44 Yon Trotha, General of the 
Mighty Emperor,” threatening to exterminate the Hereros. 
This threat was fulfilled without pity ; and the sworn state- 

1 The Times, November 18, 1921. “ Some years back,” Sir William Haggard 

says, “ I met an English officer who told me that he had travelled all over the 
Belgian Congo not long after Casement had been there, and that he could not 
discover any confirmation of his statements, which he eharacterifed to me as 
a 4 heap of lies.’ ” 

3 Report on the Natives of South-West Africa and their Treatment hy Germany 
(Presented to Parliament in August 1918). Cd. 9146. 
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ments of the 'witnesses, whose evidence will be found in the 
Report, give a glimpse of dark deeds which it may well be 
imagined the Emperor William and his Ministers would fain 
have hidden from the light of day. We learn from the Report 
that the end of this campaign of extermination was that of 
between 80,000 and 90,000 souls only about 15,000 starving 
and fugitive Hereros were alive at the end of 1905, when Yon 
Trotha relinquished his task. 

The Imperial Government could not hide such a crime from 
the knowledge of the world. At this time the Press Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office at Berlin had not so much influence 
as formerly over the newspapers ; and the Opposition deputies 
could not be silenced in the Reichstag. “ A war like Herr von 
Trotha’s can be waged by any butcher’s boy,” said Herr Bebel, 
who told the Ministers to their faces that their colonial policy 
was simply to conquer, oppress, and plunder the natives. It 
was impossible to conceal the tragedy of the Hereros and the 
cruel fate of every native race which had fallen under Prussian 
rule from the knowledge of the European Powers ; and the 
Imperial Government was forced to bring some of the offenders 
to trial and punish them. But it is very possible that the 
agitation against Belgian rule in the Congo was encouraged 
with the object of turning the eyes of Europe away from 
South-West Africa. Whether Casement and others who took 
a prominent part in attacking the Belgians were or were not 
inspired from Berlin, it is a significant fact that their voices 
were seldom if ever heard in condemnation of the German 
colonial system. If their object was to focus attention on the 
Congo they were entirely successful ; and no better means for 
leaving Germany a free hand in Africa could have been devised. 

In the year 1909 the Congo question was one of the hinges 
on which the peace of Europe turned. On May 27, soon after 
the crisis caused by the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, Sir Edward Grey told the House of Commons 
that if it was rashly handled it might raise an even more serious 
European crisis. “ Let us look this danger squarely in the 
face. Whence does it come ? ” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle asked. 1 2 * * 
“ Is it from Germany, with her traditions of kindly home-life 
— is this the Power which would raise a hand to help the 
butchers of the Mongalla 8 and of the Domaine de la Couronne ? 

1 The Crime of the Congo, p. 6. 

2 There had been abuses in Mongalla so serious that, in July 1904, the Govern- 

ment of the Independent State deprived the companies in that part of the 

Congo of their right to work it. 
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Is it likely that those who so justly admire the splendid public 
and private life of William II would draw the sword for Leo- 
pold ? 59 There was, indeed, not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that the Emperor William would go to war in defence of 
King Leopold’s rule in the Congo. But it was from Germany 
that danger threatened. The Imperial Government had every 
reason for endeavouring to discredit Belgium in the eyes of 
the British people, so that when the time came for executing 
Count Schlieffen’s plan of campaign against France, they 
might not readily go to war when the neutrality of Belgium 
was violated. Public feeling in Great Britain had been so 
thoroughly roused by the incessant propaganda of the Congo 
agitators that, in spite of all Belgian assurances that great 
reforms would be carried out, ominous hints were heard among 
members of that political party of which Sir Edward Grey 
was a distinguished leader that it would be well to repudiate 
the guarantee of Belgian independence. 

The Anglo-French agreement of 1904 had been followed by 
those conversations with the French and Belgian Staffs during 
which Great Britain became bound in honour to give military 
assistance in the Low Countries when Germany violated the 
neutrality of Belgium. But this moral obligation could not be 
met unless Ministers were supported by Parliament and the 
nation ; and injudicious action by the Foreign Office might 
have created so much friction between Belgium and Great 
Britain that the British people, completely alienated from the 
Belgians, would insist on remaining neutral. Then France, it 
was all but certain, would disappear from her place among the 
Great Powers, leaving Germany free to absorb Belgium, and 
not only dominate over Europe, but annex the French Colonies 
and the Congo. The Imperial Government had made haste to 
recognise the cession to Belgium, doubtless because the Congo 
would be an easy prey when it was the Colony of a small Power. 
Once there, as they soon would be were Great Britain to remain 
neutral, they would be the dominant Power in Central Africa, 
and in a position from which they could proceed to carry out 
their plans of further conquests. 

It was therefore necessary to act cautiously, refuse to take 
so dangerous a step as a blockade of the river Congo, which 
was actually proposed in the House of Commons, and, above 
all things, in common fairness give the Belgian Cabinet time 
to prove their sincerity. 1 

1 In the House of Commons the Member for one of the divisions of Oxford- 
shire spoke in favour of a “peaceful” blockade. “It is no use,” Sir Edward 
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After the death of King Leopold, in December 1909, the 
whole influence of the Crown was on the side of colonial re- 
forms. It was impossible to proceed except by degrees ; but 
during the six years between the cession to Belgium and the 
outbreak of war remarkable progress was made. In January 
1910 a Scottish missionary, who had spent seventeen years in 
Central Africa, wrote : “ The old regime which was mainly 
responsible for the past undesirable state of things, and which 
is to-day deplored by both the Belgian Government and people 
alike, has, so far as the Katanga country is concerned, passed 
away for ever. To-day they can truthfully say in the face 
of every accuser, 6 Nous avons change tout cela. 5 In con- 
sideration of the fact that I was the chief aggressor, in re 
Katanga, in vigorously and mercilessly exposing the delin- 
quencies of local officials, as well as in pointing out the radical 
reasons aback of the Government aberrations, seeing that the 
Comite Special du Katanga, which represents the Government, 
has wrought marvellous reforms, for which every European in 
the country is truly thankful, I feel it my duty to point out 
here that all agitation against the state of things that existed 
in the Congo formerly is to-day, so far as the Katanga country 
is concerned, mal apropos , and beside the mark. 55 1 

This refers to the Katanga district ; but throughout the 
whole of the Colony the system was radically altered. Com- 
pulsory labour, that travail force which had been the greatest 
evil of the former system, was abolished. The taxes were paid 
in money instead of work. The produce of the soil was no 
longer claimed as a monopoly of the State ; and trading com- 
panies which had enjoyed exclusive privileges were induced, 
after intricate negotiations, to surrender them. By July 1, 
1912 the whole of the Congo was under the new r6gime. 

The natives had suffered for many years from sleeping- 
sickness and smallpox, which seriously diminished the popula- 


Grey replied, “talking about blockade. Blockade is blockade. It is the use 
of force, and if you are to have blockade you must be prepared to go to war, 
and a blockade at the mouth of the Congo means the blockade of a river which 
is not the property of the Congo or the Belgian Government. They have one 
bank of the- river. It is a river which by international Treaty has been opened 
up to navigation, and if you are to blockade with any effect you must be pre- 
pared to stop every ship from going in and out of the Congo, whether under 
the Belgian, the French, the German, or whatever flag it is. Surely if you are 
going to pledge yourselves to take steps of that kind, and to accept responsi- 
bility for them, it is not too much to say that you must be prepared to raise 
a European question, and that it would be of the gravest kind” {Hansard, 
1909, v. 1395). 

1 Letter from the Rev. D. Campbell in The Times , January 18, 1910. 
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tion. Before the cession to Belgium much had been done to 
combat these evils. Smallpox had been almost stamped out. 
But it was far more difficult to deal with sleeping-sickness ; 
and in 1910 new and stringent rules were issued for discovering, 
isolating, and treating those who were suffering from the malady. 
Care was taken to impress on the natives the value of cleanli- 
ness as a means of preserving health ; more than 3,000,000 
francs a year were voted for the medical service ; a large staff 
of doctors and nurses was enrolled ; and a college for the 
study of tropical diseases was established at Brussels, with a 
laboratory for special research at Leopoldville in the Congo. 1 

The sale of distilled alcoholic drink to the natives, forbidden 
by the Act of the Conference of Brussels in 1890, was entirely 
suspended by a decree of August 1913 ; and, in order to 
encourage temperance among the colonists, the amount of 
spirits which the white population could import was limited to 
three litres per month for each person. Another decree for- 
bade the sale of wine to the natives except on certain days, 
and within certain limited hours. Side by side with these 
measures for improving the health and morals of the com- 
munity, a number of new churches and schools were founded. 
A system of technical education was introduced, including 
schools of agriculture, where the natives, particularly the sons 
of chiefs, were instructed in the planting and cultivation of 
trees. 

The Colony, in which there are about five thousand different 
chiefships, has been divided into administrative districts under 
native chiefs elected by the inhabitants. Justice is adminis- 
tered on the principle that the same law applies both to the 
colonists and to the aboriginals. The jurisdiction in criminal 
cases, except those involving merely police offences, is in the 
hands of European judges ; and the natives have the same 
right of appeal as the whites. The chiefs cannot inflict a 
higher penalty than imprisonment for fifteen days, nor, if native 
custom calls for corporal punishment, more than twelve strokes. 
From sentences pronounced by chiefs there is an appeal to 
the European authorities. Civil lawsuits between natives are 
mainly left to native judges, with an appeal to the higher 
Courts. 

It was seen from the first that the progress of so large a 
territory must depend to a great extent on the means of com- 

1 Vigorous measures have been taken to prevent the spread of tubercu- 
losis ; and since August 1921 no person is allowed to enter the Congo without a 
medical certificate that he is free from this malady. 
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munication. The river Congo, a long stretch of which is 
navigated by ships of 500 tons burthen, is a magnificent water- 
way. On it and other rivers there was a regular service of 
steamers soon after the creation of the Independent State. 
But railways were necessary for the full development of the 
country, and before the cession to Belgium a line had been 
constructed from near Boma to Leopoldville. In 1909, when 
the Cape Railway, passing through Broken Hill in Rhodesia, 
had reached the Katanga district, a Belgian company con- 
tracted to make a line to Elisabethville, which was in working 
order in 1912. Since then the railway system has been ex- 
tended ; and, in spite of the difficulty in procuring materials 
owing to the war, an important branch, leading to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, was opened in 1917. The fact that more than 1,500 
miles of railways have been laid within a few years shows in 
how enterprising a spirit the Belgiai^p, who built the first 
railway on the European continent, have dealt with the open- 
ing of communications through their African Colony. 

At the end of May 1913 Sir Edward Grey announced in the 
House of Commons that Great Britain was no longer justified 
in refusing to recognise the annexation of the Congo by 
Belgium ; and next month recognition was formally ac- 
corded. 

A year later, in July 1914, the Congo was as peaceful as any 
of the Belgian provinces in Europe. The Powers who signed 
the Berlin Act of 1885 had bound themselves to respect the 
neutrality of the Congo and other territories in Tropical Africa, 
so long as the Powers which exercised rights of sovereignty or 
protectorate in those territories, “ using their option of pro- 
claiming themselves neutral,” fulfilled their obligations of 
neutrality. When the war began the Cabinet of Brussels tried 
to maintain peace in Africa. Three days after the Germans 
entered Belgium a telegram was sent from Brussels to M. Fuchs, 
the Governor-General of the Congo, instructing him to take 
all precautions to preserve neutrality ; and at the same time, 
on August 7, M. Davignon directed the Belgian Ministers in 
London and Paris to ask the British and French Governments 
whether they intended to proclaim the neutrality of their 
Colonies. “ Belgium,” he said, “ hopes that the war will not 
be extended to Central Africa.” 

The French Cabinet were at first in favour of proclaiming 
neutrality. But very soon the French and British Govern- 
ments saw that it would be impossible to prevent the war 
spreading to Central Africa, Already, on August 2, the day on 
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which the neutrality of Luxembourg was violated and the 
ultimatum was presented at Brussels, the Governor of German 
East Africa had given the order for mobilisation. On August 14, 
when many of the Belgians in the Congo had only just heard 
that war had been declared in Europe, German forces fired 
without warning on the outposts on Lake Kivu. On August 17 
they sank a number of canoes on Lake Tanganyika, and cut 
the telegraph wires between Uvira and Kasongo. On August 22 
they attacked Lukuga, and destroyed the only Belgian boat 
on Tanganyika. Before this troops from German East Africa 
had attacked the British East African Protectorate ; British 
troops had destroyed the German wireless station at Dar-es- 
Salaam ; and France was about to recover that part of the 
Congo which she had been compelled to give up in 1911, at the 
time of the Agadir incident. In view of all that was happening 
none of the belligerents in the European War could be neutral 
in Africa ; and in a short time Belgian troops were actively 
engaged against the Germans who were attacking French 
Ubangi. 1 

The Belgians took part also in the defence of Uganda and 
Rhodesia ; but their principal contribution to the war in the 
Tropics was their offensive against German East Africa. It 
began in April 1916, when, after the position of the Allies on 
Lakes Tanganyika and Kivu had been made secure, the Belgian 
forces, led by General Tombeur, advanced from the west, 
while General Smuts was attacking the enemy on the north 
and east. On September 18, when, after nearly six months of 
hard fighting and long marching over difficult country, two 
Belgian columns joined forces before Tabora, the capital of 
German East Africa, the Germans retired to the east. Next 
day the Belgians entered, and set free nearly 200 British, 
French, and Italian prisoners. 

After the capture of Tabora the Belgian Colonial Government 
intended to demobilise most of the native troops, and send the 
European officers home to join the army on the Yser in Flanders. 
But the enemy, though broken up and driven to the south, 
was not yet beaten ; and Belgian forces served with distinction 
in that series of brilliant operations by which General Smuts, 

1 As to a Note which the Imperial Government addressed to the American 
Ambassador at Berlin professing willingness to neutr alis e the Congo basin, on 
August 22, but of which the Belgian Government did not hear till September 25, 
see M. Davignon to Baron Grenier (Belgian Minister at Madrid), October 21, 
1914: Second Belgian Qrey Booh , No. 58. Germany, says Baron Beyens, 
“s’avisait trop tard de mettre ses colonies & couvert de la vengeance des 
Allies ” {La Question Africaine, p. 77). 
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General van Deventer, and their staff of British officers, 
completed the conquest of German East Africa. 1 

At the Peace Conference of 1919 the Supreme Council pro- 
posed that Great Britain should receive a mandate for the 
whole of German East Africa. But the Belgians, who had 
now occupied and administered the native Kingdoms of Ruanda 
and Urundi, and the country as far as Tabora, for more than 
two years, resisted this settlement — which calmly ignored the 
part they had taken in the conquest of German East Africa — 
demanded recognition of their services, refused to sign the 
Treaty if their claim to share in the fruits of the victory to 
which they had so greatly contributed was not acknowledged, 
and, in the end, obtained a mandate for Urundi and the greater 
part of Ruanda. These fertile territories, formerly the north- 
western part of German East Africa, have a native population 
of about 3,000,000, and are of great value, especially for cattle- 
raising ; but a more equitable arrangement would have been 
to include within the Belgian mandate the whole of the dis- 
trict occupied by the Congo forces after September 1916. 

During the war the development of the Congo Colony con- 
tinued with scarcely any interruption. At the end of 1914 
commercial firms began to transfer their head offices to Eng- 
land, where no fewer than thirty-seven Belgian companies were 
soon engaged in business. The Colonial Government, having 
forbidden the export of gold and silver coin, introduced as early 
as October 1914 the compulsory currency of notes issued by 
the Banque du Congo Beige. At the beginning of 1915 the 
exchange, in consequence of the judicious management of the 
Belgian financiers, was at the favourable rate of 25 francs 50 
centimes for the pound sterling in London. 

The export and import trade increased. Large quantities of 
copper and other products were exported for the use of the 
Allies. Tables prepared by the Belgian Government showed 
that the imports rose, between 1915 and 1916, 62 per cent, as 
regarded the quantity of goods imported, and 97 per cent, as 
regards their value. 8 Internally the policy of the Government 
was to make the Colony, as far as possible, self-supporting ; 
and the natives were encouraged to start productive plantations, 
which would give immediate results both for local consump- 

1 La Gampagne Anglo-Beige de VAfrique Orimtale Allemande , by M. Charles 
Stienon, with a Preface by Baron de Broqueville, is the best Belgian account 
of the campaign of 1916-17. 

* Economic Development of the Belgian Congo , by M. J. Geerinckx, Attach^ 
to the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Belgian Colonial Office, 

p. 2. 
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tion and for export. The result was that, through the energy 
and skill of the Colonial Government, the Congo flourished more 
than ever between 1914 and 1918. 

The return of peace has been followed by further progress. 
The revenue has increased. The public debt is not oppressive ; 
and it may be noted that the interest on sums advanced by 
Great Britain and France has been punctually paid. The 
balance of trade is in favour of the Congo, where there is a 
lucrative field for British trade, if British commercial houses 
act in concert with Belgian firms. “ It is only by the frankest 
co-operation and identification with Belgian organisations that 
British firms can hope to obtain large financial and commercial 
interests in the Colony. Plenty of opportunities should, how- 
ever, be available for obtaining important subsidising contracts 
for the construction of public works and factories, and the 
provisions of machinery and material, and British manufac- 
turers will be well advised to keep in close touch with this 
significant development of Belgian enterprise. 55 1 

Frank co-operation was difficult before the war, especially 
in the famous Katanga district bordering on Rhodesia, which 
the officials would have liked to close against British subjects. 

Since the war Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa have 
been suspected of aiming at the annexation of the Katanga, 
or at least of a design to make British influence supreme in 
that part of the Congo Colony. Control by Great Britain of 
the railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Lake Tanganyika ; the 
partition of Ruanda in order to secure a passage for the Cape 
to Cairo line through the strip of land assigned by mandate 
to Great Britain ; the exclusion of Belgium from the Tabora 
region ; the fact that the Katanga is almost surrounded on 
three sides by British territory ; and the large investments 
of British capital in that province ; all these circumstances 
have unfortunately produced among some of the Belgians a 
deep distrust of Great Britain as a neighbour in Africa. One 
writer in the press of Brussels has gone so far as to say that 
the best defence against what he describes as the British thirst 
for territory would be the restoration of the German Colonies. 1 


1 Report on the Economic Situation of Belgium at the end of 1921, with an 
Annex on the Trade and Industry of the Congo (revised to 1922), by Mr. R. F. H. 
Duke, C.B.E., Commercial Secretary of the British Embassy at Brussels, p. 


133. 

s “Hya danger pour un pays a n’ avoir, sur la majeure partie de ses 6normes 
frontieres, qu’un seul voisin, qu’un seul rival. Et, dans le cas present, ce voisin 
est p articulier ement vorace, imperialiste, assoiffe de d6veloppement territorial. 
A ce point de vue, j’en suis arrive a la conviction tres nette, qu’il serait de notre 
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A traveller through Central Africa gives an interesting 
glimpse of Elisabethville, the chief town of the Katanga: 
“ When I rode in a motor-car down Elisabethville’s broad, 
electric-lighted avenues, and saw smartly dressed women on 
the side-walks, beheld Belgians playing tennis on well-laid 
courts on one side, and Englishmen at golf on the other, it 
was difficult to believe that ten years ago this was the bush. 
I kept saying to myself, ‘ Is this really the Congo ?’ Every- 
where I heard English spoken. This was due to the large 
British interest in the Union Mini£re and the presence of so 
many American engineers. The Katanga is, with the excep- 
tion of certain palm-fruit areas, the bulwark of British interests 
in the Congo. The American domain is the Upper Kasai 
district.” 1 This is a change from the time, little more than 
twelve years ago, when about thirty white settlers were living 
in huts on waste lands where now there is a town with a popu- 
lation of nearly 2,000 Europeans and 12,000 natives. In this 
district, which has been described as one huge copper-mine, 
the most important company is the Union Mini&re du Haut 
Katanga, now holding the concessions granted in 1900 and 1905 
to Mr. Robert Williams, the friend of Cecil Rhodes, for the 
development of the copper and other mineral industries. 
Besides copper there are valuable deposits of iron and tin, the 
exploitation of which is, however, now only beginning.® 

The Katanga lies at an elevation averaging 5,000 feet above 
sea-level, and its features resemble those of Rhodesia. The 
heat, though great, is not so trying as in some other tropical 
countries ; and efforts have been made by the Government at 
Brussels to develop its agricultural resources by sending out 
Belgian farmers and settling them on the land. So far this 
experiment has not succeeded, owing apparently to the re- 
luctance of many Belgians to leave Europe ; and, except in 
sheep and cattle raising, the farming industry has made little 
progress. 

In the Congo, as in every African Colony, the great difficulty 
is the question of native labour, without which there can be 

int&ret que Ton rendit a l’Allemagne ses colonies africaines, cell© de Test en 
particulier ” (Le Soir, October 31, 1922). 

1 Marcosson, An African Adventure , pp. 148, 149. 

* In 1900 the “ Comit6 Sp6cial du Katanga ” was appointed to manage all 
the affairs of this territory except the administration of law, taxes, and the 
postal services. The Katanga was closed except to Companies which obtained 
concessions from the Comit6 ; but since the cession to Belgium the powers of 
the Comit6 have been diminished, concessions have been freely granted, and 
development by the State alone has ceased. As to the Katanga see Keith, 
The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act t pp. 83-91. 
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no progress. In 1911 Sir William Lever, afterwards Lord 
Leverhulme, obtained a concession for extensive palm-forests ; 
and the 64 Huileries du Congo Beige , 95 a branch of the important 
Lever establishments in England, has erected factories in 
several parts of the Congo, where an immense business is. done 
in the production of palm-oil for use in making soap. Thou- 
sands of natives are employed ; and the Lever Company has 
made a point of paying good and regular wages, besides doing 
much to promote the welfare of the labourers. But the natives 
have a rooted dislike to work. Though after the annexation 
of the Congo by Belgium the State and companies holding 
concessions under it ceased to be the only employers of labour, 
it appeared from some of the Consular Reports that the col- 
lection of rubber by forced labour still continued, and that the 
humane principles of the Colonial Charter were being violated 
by private persons. The Belgian Government desired to put 
an end to this. A Royal Commission of inquiry was ap- 
pointed ; and in 1919 a Report was presented which recom- 
mended the adoption of measures in favour of the natives . 1 
The problems connected with the questions of native labour, 
which the Belgian .Colonial Office is thus trying to solve, are 
nearly the same as those to which attention was called in the 
Memorandum laid before Lord Milner by the Mission Council 
of the Church of Scotland in December 1920, when it was 
stated that compulsory labour had been a fact for years in 
British East Africa, and that it still continued, not merely on 
public works, as provided for by law, but also on behalf of 
private interests. 

In the Congo this question still presents almost insuperable 
difficulties, as it did in the days of the Independent State. 
Now, under Belgian rule, a native cannot be employed except 
under a written contract. He must be paid monthly. He 
must be housed and fed. If engaged for more than three 
months the terms under which he is to work must be explained 
to him by an official of the Government. He can come and 
go almost as he pleases. 44 Belgian rule in the Congo , 55 the 
author of An African Adventure says, 44 has swung round to 
another extreme, for the negro there has more freedom of move- 
ment and less responsibility for action than in any other African 
Colony . 59 2 But unfortunately this sudden change of system 
has been followed by an increase of indolence, and the growth 

1 Rapport au Roi de la Commission Institute pour la Protection des Indigenes, 
Leopoldville, D6cembre 18, 1919. 

* Mareosson, ib., p. 148. 

BEL — 12 
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of a want of respect for the white man, who is sometimes treated 
with insolence by ignorant savages, who need a very firm hand 
over them, and by whom leniency and kind treatment are 
taken for signs of weakness. The truth is that long years must 
pass before civilisation can spread over this vast territory 
and the white settlers can bring the natives to see that they 
will be healthier and happier under a civilised European 
Government than their forefathers were in the days of bar- 
barism, tribal wars, raids by slave-traders, and cannibalism. 
Whatever errors the Belgians may have committed in their 
first colonial experiments, they did nothing worse than other 
European States have done in the early days of their expan- 
sion beyond the seas ; and already they have given many 
proofs that in developing the Congo they will not only add 
immensely to their own economic resources, but will, besides 
maintaining peace and order, continue to carry out the humane 
rules of administration set forth in their Colonial Charter, with 
the various la-ws which have followed it, and thus justify the 
position they occupy in Central Africa. 

NOTE 

Since the map of the Congo here given was printed, the arrangement by 
which the nati\ e kingdom of Ruanda was divided, under mandate, between 
Great Britain and Belgium (see p. 174) has been abrogated, and the whole of 
that district, bounded on the east by the river Kagera, is now under Belgian 
mandate. 














CHAPTER XIV 

LUXEMB OURGj 1914-1923 

In the spring of 1914 the people of the Grand Duchy believed 
that their country, small and unarmed though it was, could 
rest in security behind three parchment bulwarks. Perpetual 
neutrality had been guaranteed by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the other Powers who signed the Treaty of 1867. 
Germany had, by the Treaty of 1872, given a special pledge 
that the railways would never be used for the purposes of war. 
In 1907 one of The Hague Conventions had declared the terri- 
tory of neutrals to be inviolable, and that the troops of belli- 
gerents must never pass across it. But in June, after the 
tragedy of Sarajevo, it was noticed that Prussian officers of 
high rank were visiting the town of Luxembourg, and next 
month alarm was caused by a concentration of German troops 
on the right bank of the Moselle. They were gathering opposite 
Remich, the picturesque little town, surrounded by vineyards, 
flower-gardens and orchards, which is connected by a bridge 
with the German side of the river. It was the same opposite 
Gravenmacher, another small town, lying in a hollow a few 
miles further down, and at Wasserbillig, where the Moselle 
turns towards Tr&ves. On July 31 the bridges over the Moselle 
were barricaded by German troops, who also took possession 
of the station at Trois Vierges, in the north of the Grand 
Duchy, whence the main railway line runs through into France. 

There could be very little doubt what the object of these 
operations was ; and M. Eyschen sent several telegrams to 
Berlin asking for an assurance that the neutrality of the Grand 
Duchy would be respected. No answer was returned ; and 
early in the morning of August 2 armoured trains carrying 
soldiers and ammunition entered the Grand Duchy by the 
bridges over the Moselle and along the railway from Trois 
Vierges. By the afternoon of that day a number of military 
trains were in the station at Luxembourg ; and, the invasion 
having been carried out, a proclamation, which the German 
Commander had brought with him ready printed from Coblenz, 

m 
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was issued. “ All the most strenuous efforts,” it said, 44 of 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, to preserve peace have 
failed, France having violated the neutrality of Luxembourg, 
and opened hostilities, as is proved without the smallest doubt, 
from Luxembourg territory against the German troops. In 
view of this urgent necessity His Majesty has ordered the Ger- 
man troops of the first line, the Ninth Army Corps, to enter 
Luxembourg.” 

As everyone in Luxembourg knew, the only true statement 
in this proclamation was that the Emperor had ordered his 
troops to enter. The rest of it was a barefaced lie. The 
French had not violated the neutrality of Luxembourg. On 
the contrary, they had torn up the railway on their own side 
of the frontier, and had ordered their troops not to approach 
the Grand Duchy ; but, though M. Eyschen informed the 
Government at Berlin of the facts, trains full of soldiers singing 
“Deutschland fiber Alles ” passed through hour after hour, and 
the General Staff, with the Emperor himself, the Chancellor, 
Herr von Jagow, and other personages, took up their quarters 
in the town of Luxembourg. “ The invasion of Luxembourg,” 
it has been truly said, 46 in the face of all the Treaties which 
made its existence tenable, was of an importance quite out of 
proportion to the magnitude of the territory involved. It was 
a reversion to Force, to purely primitive means of reaching a 
desired end.” 1 

Though the Imperial Government asserted that they would 
treat the Grand Duchy as a neutral State, they insisted that 
the French and Belgian Ministers, M. Mollard and the Comte 
Jehay van der Steen, must leave. But they were not guilty 
of outrages such as those which disgraced their armies a few 
miles away in Belgian Luxembourg. Factories, however, were 
commandeered, and used as munitions works. Goods were 
requisitioned. They were sometimes paid for ; but the owners 
were generally put off with promises to pay at some future date, 
or were forced to allow their property to be taken without 
obtaining any receipt. Much damage was done to orchards 
and gardens by cutting down fruit-trees and making earthworks 
in preparation for a possible attack by France. There were 
domiciliary visits, and many cases of the arbitrary arrest, 
imprisonment, and harsh treatment of persons against whom 
no charge was ever brought. The domineering rudeness of the 
officers was so offensive that the old hatred of the Prussians 
was now extended to all Germans. A well-informed pamphlet, 

1 Putnam, Luxembourg and her Neighbours, p. 17. 
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published at' Paris during the war, mentions the curious fact 
that in the party disputes between the Ministry and the Opposi- 
tion — there was no Coalition Government in Luxembourg — 
each accused the other of pro- Germanism, though the members 
of both were, with very few exceptions, hoping that Germany 
would be defeated. 1 

The author of this pamphlet explains that the Oppositicu 
accused the Government of being on the side of Germany 44 pares 
qu’ils ne sont pas tout a fait detaches encore de la Grande- 
duchesse.” For some time the Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide 
had not been so well-beloved as when her reign began. Mr. 
Francis Gribble describes how he saw her at a village fete 
shortly before the war. 44 It was impossible/’ he says, 44 not 
to admire. She bore, without a trace of self-consciousness, 
her blushing honours as the most beautiful princess in Europe, 
sitting serenely, with her beautiful sisters and her chaperon, 
in the little band-stand in the village square.” But he ob- 
served that there was less enthusiasm than might have been 
expected among the villagers ; and some of his Luxembourg 
friends told him why. 44 Yes,” they said, 44 she’s pretty, very 
pretty indeed ; but she isn’t really popular. We’ve nothing 
against her — nothing definite, that is to say; but you see — 
she’s too fond of Prussians.” 2 3 

Early in the war a story spread through Europe that the 
Grand Duchess had tried to prevent the entrance of the Germans, 
that she had defied their Generals and refused to receive the 
Emperor, that she was a prisoner in her Palace, and that she 
had thrown herself at the foot of the Cross, weeping, and 
vowing that she would retire to a convent rather than submit 
to the invaders. But the truth was that the ties of family 
connection, and the personal influence of the Emperor and of 
her household, had been too strong. On August 3 she enter- 
tained a party of German officers. She received the Emperor, 
drove out with him to watch the bombardment of Longwy, 
and gave a banquet in his honour, at which she drank a toast 
to 44 the success of the noble German army.” She paid several 
visits to German Courts during the war ; and the betrothal of 
one of her sisters to Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, when he was 

1 “ Boche est devenu depuis la guerre une injure pire encore que Prussian 

auparavant, elle est employee inconsid£r£ment dans les luttes int^rieures, plus 
aigues chez nous que part out ailleurs, et que les £venements n’ont mallieureuse- 
ment pas interrompues ni apais6es. Aucune union sacr6e 16. bas. Ghaque 
individu accuse son adversaire politique de penser autrement ” [La Question du 
Luxembourg (1917), p. 23). 

3 Gribble, In Luxemburg in War Tims, p. 39. 
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in command against the Belgian army, gave such deep offence 
to her subjects that in November 1918, when the Imperial 
forces had left the Grand Duchy, it was evident that her de- 
thronement was only a question of time. 

The defiance of public international law by the Imperial 
Government when they violated the neutrality of Luxembourg, 
and the cynical breach of a private contract of which they were 
guilty when they used the railways to carry their troops into 
France, made the future of the Grand Duchy a matter of im- 
portance to France and Belgium, as well as to the Luxem- 
bourgers themselves. It also concerned the general peace of 
Europe that the “ Gap of Luxembourg ” should be closed against 
another inroad ; and in the winter of 1918-19 the problem of 
what had best be done was discussed. One proposal was that 
the country should remain an independent State, but should, 
like Belgium, be relieved from the obligation of perpetual 
neutrality, and left free to form military alliances, erect fortifica- 
tions, and maintain an army. 1 Another proposal was that 
there should be some form of union with either France or 
Belgium. 

Though a section of the Luxembourgers would probably 
have accepted incorporation in either France or Belgium, the 
majority wished to remain independent. Failing that, the 
natural course, on historical grounds, was reunion with Belgium. 
Among the Belgians there were many who hoped that this 
would come to pass ; for the unpopularity of the Grand Duchess 
made it all but certain that she would soon cease to reign, 
and perhaps the dynasty, which had no firm roots in the soil, 
might fall with her. In that case Luxembourg might be re- 
stored to Belgium ; or, if a complete fusion of the two coun- 
tries was found to be impossible, there might be what was 
called the “ personal union,” which meant that Luxembourg 
was to remain an autonomous State, but with the King of the 
Belgians as Grand Duke. 

While these topics were being discussed on all sides there 
was a sitting of the Chamber at which the question of the 
dynasty was debated. A majority of the deputies were of 
the clerical party. They had always supported the Grand 
Duchess, but were now beginning to see that she had lost the 

1 By tlie Treaty of May 1867 (Article V) the Grand Duke undertook that the 
fortifications of Luxembourg should not be restored in future, and that no mili- 
tary establishment should be maintained there. A small force of militia was 
embodied, under a law of 1868, to maintain order ; but there was no regular 
army. 
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affections of the people. The Liberal party included many 
of the higher classes, also mine and factory owners, lawyers, 
and other professional men. They were out of sympathy with 
the reigning dynasty, because it was supported by the clergy. 
Some of them were ready for reunion with Belgium, either 
incorporation pure and simple, or the “ personal union ” ; but 
the majority were in favour of remaining independent. The 
Socialist deputies, most of them working men, were republican 
in sentiment, and prepared for union with France ; but they 
seemed to fear that a Republic would not succeed in Luxem- 
bourg. They had evidently not made up their minds ; and, 
in spite of their very decided leaning towards the French 
connection, the idea of returning to Belgium had, it was appa- 
rent, made some impression on them. But, on the whole, they, 
like the Catholics and Liberals, preferred independence to 
any other solution. 

Three proposals were laid before the Chamber. The Catholic 
leaders moved .that the dynastic question should be decided 
by a plebiscite ; and this motion, which the Socialists sup- 
ported, was carried. M. Brasseur, leader of the Liberals, 
proposed that the Grand Duchess should be called upon to abdi- 
cate. This was defeated, but only by one vote. A third 
proposal, made by M. Prum, deputy for Clervaux, that the 
Grand Duchess should cease to wield the executive authority 
till after the plebiscite, was adopted. The effect of this deci- 
sion was that, though she continued to reign, the exercise of 
her chief function as a ruler was suspended. 

In addition to these parties in the Chamber there was a 
French party in the country. Before the war this party had 
been active. M. Mollard, when French Minister at Luxem- 
bourg, had been industrious and influential, entertained on a 
considerable scale, spent money freely, and was understood to 
have founded the “ Alliance Frangaise, 55 a literary and artistic 
society, with, however, a substratum of political propaganda 
in the interests of France. After he left Luxembourg in August 
1914 he went to Paris, where he was said to be working for 
the annexation of the Grand Duchy by France. Articles pub- 
lished in Paris in favour of the annexation were believed to 
be inspired and paid for by him. 

Rumours that France had revived the plan of Napoleon m, 
and aimed at acquiring Luxembourg, were current in November 
and December 1918, and gave rise to uneasiness in Belgian 
circles, where it had been hoped that, after the war, the Grand 
Duchy would come under the influence of Belgium, even if 
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a complete reunion was not accomplished. This feeling of 
uneasiness was increased by the action of Marshal Foch after 
the Armistice was signed. In June 1917 M. Ribot had assured 
the Belgian Minister at Paris that the annexation of Luxem- 
bourg was not one of the French war aims ; and after an 
exchange of letters it was understood at the Foreign Office in 
/Brussels that, if the international status of the Grand Duchy 
were altered, France would not interfere, but would leave 
Belgium with a free hand. During the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the Peace Conference the Cabinet of Brussels, on the 
strength of what had taken place in 1917, wished and expected 
to occupy Luxembourg as a sector of the Belgian army ; but 
the French Government said that this, as a military question, 
must be settled by Marshal Foch, who decided that the Grand 
Duchy was to be in the zone of the United States army. This 
was natural, as General Pershing’s force had been operating 
in the Argonne ; but immediately after the American troops 
arrived at Luxembourg a French regiment, the 109th of the 
Line, marched in. The Americans objected ; but Marshal 
Foch fixed his headquarters at Luxembourg, and appointed a 
French military governor, General Latour. The telegraph and 
telephone services were put under the control of the French 
authorities ; a request that a Belgian force might enter was 
refused ; and when King Albert visited Arlon, the capital of 
Belgian Luxembourg, it was with difficulty that leave was 
obtained for some Belgian troops to meet him there. 

Like Marshal Foch, the officers and men of the 109th regi- 
ment were devout Catholics. They went to the services of 
the Church regularly, which tended to produce a belief that 
France could not, after all, be so very anti-clerical — an im- 
portant matter in so Catholic a country as Luxembourg. At 
the same time the French officers gave concerts, plays, and 
balls, and made themselves very popular. The effect of all 
this was soon apparent. Newspapers began to write in favour 
of joining France, and were eagerly read by the French party, 
most of whom were professors, teachers, and young men who 
had studied at schools and universities in France. They called 
for union with France if the Grand Duchess abdicated ; and 
among those who had been looking forward either to maintain- 
ing the independence of the country or to some form of union 
with Belgium, suspicion grew that the presence of the French 
troops was designed to prepare the way for annexation by 
France. They feared that Luxembourg was to be used as a 
stepping-stone on the way to the Rhine frontier. 
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This was the situation in the Grand Duchy when the year 
1919 opened. The valley of the Meuse was a scene of desola- 
tion, studded with shattered towns, villages, and farms. At 
Namur the HStel de Ville and many houses had been set on 
fire and destroyed. Dinant, where 700 civilians, including 
women and children, were massacred in cold blood, where 
public buildings were wrecked, and where almost all the private 
dwellings were pillaged and burned to the ground, was a heap 
of ruins. For mile after mile, from Liege to Hasti&re, the 
whole country had been laid waste. Outside the Province of 
Namur in Belgian Luxembourg 3,000 homes are said to have 
been burned and 1,200 of the civilian population put to death. 1 
But a few miles beyond Arlon, at the frontier of the Grand 
Duchy, there was a complete change in the aspect of the 
country, and one saw no ruins or other signs of war. The town 
of Luxembourg was intact. All seemed quiet. French and 
American soldiers strolled about the streets, or listened to the 
band playing in the Place d’Armes, while their officers fre- 
quented the spacious Hotel Brasseur, where the Belgian Minis- 
ter, Prince Albert de Ligne, was living. 

Though the position of the Grand Duchess was anomalous, 
and could not last much longer, there were few signs of un- 
rest till after the return from Paris of a deputation which 
had gone there to invite French intervention in settling the 
future of the country. The Chamber met on the afternoon of 
January 11. M. Brasseur, leader of the Liberals, opened the 
proceedings by declaring that the time had come when the 
Grand Duchess must abdicate. A Member of the Right moved 
the adjournment of the debate for half an hour, to await the 
arrival of a communication from the Palace which would, he 
said, make further discussion unnecessary. The natural mean- 
ing of this was that the Grand Duchess was about to announce 
that she resigned the throne. But the spectators in the public 
galleries, suspecting that the motion for an adjournment was 
an attempt by the Government to delay a decision on the 
dynastic question, protested, sang the “Marseillaise,” and were 
so disorderly that the President, with all the members of the 
Right, left the Chamber. The Socialists then tried to carry 
out a coup d’etat by proclaiming the Republic, and proposed 
the appointment of a “ Committee of Public Safety.” Seven 

1 One morning at Arlon 118 civilians brought from Rossignol, a village in the 
neighbourhood (which had been burned down a few hours before) were put 
against a wall, and shot in groups of ten. Among them was a Madame Huriaux, 
the mother of three children, who fell crying “ Vive la France.” 
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deputies were nominated to act as a Committee ; but three of 
them refused to take part in establishing a Republic till the 
people of Luxembourg had made known their wishes. On the 
following day the Government issued a proclamation calling 
on all citizens to maintain order, and declaring that the pre- 
servation of the dynasty was essential to the independence 
of the country. 

On January 15 it was announced that the Grand Duchess 
Marie Adelaide had abdicated, and her sister, Princess Charlotte 
Adelgonde, was accepted as Grand Duchess by the Chamber. 1 
Though the Chamber had thus recognised the continuance of the 
dynasty, and though the agitation for a Republic was confined 
to a mere fraction of the population, the Ministers were of 
opinion that the future form of government must be finally 
settled by a referendum ; and in April a law was passed pro- 
viding for a plebiscite to decide that question, and also, Luxem- 
bourg having broken away from the Zollverein, the question 
of a Customs Union with either France or Belgium. In May 
a letter from the Prince de Ligne was read to the Chamber 
announcing that King Albert was not, and did not intend to 
become, a candidate for the Grand Ducal throne. He also 
intimated that the Council of Four at Paris desired the post- 
ponement of the plebiscite for a time. This was agreed to j 
and for six months the proposed Customs Union was discussed 
in Luxembourg, France, and Belgium. 

The economic resources of Luxembourg were great in pro- 
portion to the small size of the country. Farming flourished ; 
and the agriculturists, many of whom were peasant land- 
owners, grew wheat, flax, tobacco, .and other crops with extra- 
ordinary success. Cattle-breeding was another source of 
wealth. Orchards were prolific ; and in most seasons the 
grape harvest gave heavy returns, yielding a large quantity of 
excellent wine, especially on the Moselle. There was a con- 
stant output of manufactured articles, such as gloves, linen, 
pottery, and tanned leather, in which a lucrative export trade 
was carried on. The production of iron was, however, the most 
important industry. The yearly output of cast-iron and steel 
amounted to many thousands of tons. But there were no 
coal-mines in the Grand Duchy. Coal being necessary for the 
metal industry, one great reason why Luxembourg should 

1 The Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide entered a Carmelite convent at Modena. 
Her sister was twenty-two years of age at the time of her accession, and had 
lately become engaged to Prince F61ix of Bourbon-Parma, whom she afterwards 
married. 
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conclude an economic alliance with one or other of her neighbours 
was the need for importing coal in order to maintain the iron 
and steel works, which would have to be closed if the raw 
material left the country to be manufactured elsewhere. 

Opinions seemed to be divided as to whether France or 
Belgium would be the better partner in an economic union. 
The wine districts undoubtedly favoured the Belgian solution, 
because they could not sell their wines in France, but found a 
market for them in Belgium. The farmers, on the other hand, 
counted on obtaining a higher price for their produce in France 
than in Belgium. But they alone would profit by this. The 
general public saw that they were sure to suffer from the rise 
in the price of all commodities which the introduction of the 
French protective system would bring about ; and, though 
the farmer might sell his own produce at a high figure, he 
would, if prices rose in consequence of a Customs Union with 
France, have to pay more for other things which he required. 
Luxembourg had always imported coal from Belgium ; and it 
was known that the Belgian production would be largely in- 
creased by the development of the mines in the Campine. 1 
This was an argument in favour of an economic agreement with 
Belgium, which would be able to supply the iron and steel 
works in Luxembourg with what they must have if their in- 
dustry was to be carried on. It was felt, moreover, that, since 
the mines and ironworks of Alsace and Lorraine were on the 
eve of restoration to France, the French would, if they obtained 
command of the mineral resources of Luxembourg, and also, 
as seemed likely, had control of the coal-mines and steel output 
of the Saar district, possess almost a monopoly, and could im- 
pose their own conditions on the metal industries of the Grand 
Duchy. But, on the whole, the steel industry was in favour 
of a Customs Union with France, 

In May 1919 negotiations on the economic question began 
between Belgium and Luxembourg. The French propaganda, 
however, continued ; and it was said that, behind the scenes, 
members of the Luxembourg Government were working secretly 
in the French interest. Representations on behalf of Belgium 
were made at Paris to Marshal Foch and to several of the 
French statesmen. M. Loucheur was in favour of stopping 
the propaganda, which was causing friction between France 
and Belgium, on two conditions. The first was that there 
should be a cartel in the metal industry between France, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. Belgium might have joined this 

1 Infra , p. 228. 
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combination, which would control the metal output of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar, and also certain iron- 
fields in the Rhineland. But the second condition was that 
the French should have complete control of the Guillaume- 
Luxembourg railway system, as they already had of the lines 
in Alsace-Lorraine ; and to this condition, which, though it 
was of great strategic importance to France, would have 
neutralised most of the advantages of an economic agreement 
with Luxembourg, Belgium refused to agree, in spite of the 
insistence of the French Government. In consequence of this 
refusal French influence was applied to secure a majority in 
favour of France at the plebiscite, which was held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1919. 

The electorate, which consisted of all men and women above 
twenty-one years of age, numbered 127,775, of whom 90,984 
voted. 1 Two questions were to be decided. First, there was 
the dynastic question. Was Luxembourg to remain a Grand 
Duchy under the existing dynasty, or was the form of govern- 
ment to be a Republic ? Secondly, was the economic union to 
be with France or with Belgium ? The result of the voting 
was a large majority for maintaining the existing form of 
government, with the Grand Duchess Charlotte on the throne, 
and for entering an economic union with France. 

There had never been much doubt what would be the decision 
on the dynastic question. There was a solid majority of 
Catholics in the Grand Duchy ; and they supported the reign- 
ing family as the best guarantee for the protection of their 
religion and the continued independence of their country. On 
this question few of the Socialists voted ; and many of them 
were understood, though Republicans in theory, to have grave 
doubts about the wisdom of voting for a Customs Union with 
France, one weighty reason being that the terms desired by 
the French had not been made public. 

The feelings of those who supported the Belgian alliance 
may be gathered from the opinions expressed by M. Prum : 
“The result of last Sunday’s “plebiscite,” he said, “cannot 
surprise anyone who has witnessed the agitation of which the 
Grand Duchy has been a prey latterly. France has carried 
on an electoral campaign — I may say — of the most intense 
character, and with most powerful weapons. Belgium remained 
blind in her unlimited confidence up to the last minute. Rea- 
lising the injustice which in 1889 turned Luxembourg from her 

1 Temperley, History of the Peace Conference, ii. 186 ; Annual Begister, 1919, 
p. 240. 
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natural orientation and placed her under German influence, 
Belgium refused to believe that France would dispute her 
influence in Luxembourg. French propaganda began with the 
military occupation. Making the most of the enthusiasm with 
which all good Luxembourgers greeted their liberators, the 
French, excluding the Belgians, used this sentiment of sym- 
pathy for their own ends.” He went on to say that while 
Belgium was scientifically studying the economic union, France 
acted practically. French financiers had come to Luxembourg, 
and offered to purchase industrial works which formerly be- 
longed to German firms ; and the French Military Mission 
had bought 5,000 head of cattle, penetrating into remote 
villages for the purpose. Thus the metal industry and agri- 
culture were won over. “ More important still,” he said, 
“ were the clergy. The French occupying troops were Breton 
battalions, very pious, who counteracted the idea that France 
was atheist. The clergy were persuaded that the interest of 
the dynasty, to which they were devotedly attached, lay with 
France. Then France refused to make known her conditions 
until after the referendum ; and the clerical press insisted, up 
to the last moment, that the character of the referendum was 
merely conditional. To-day, of course, all the French press 
calls it absolute. I have even known men, partisans of the 
Belgian union, vote for France in order to make her declare 
her hand.” 1 M. Prum maintained that the result of the 
referendum did not solve the problem faced by Luxembourg ; 
and, in answer to a question which he asked in the Chamber, 
the Minister of State said that the object of the referendum 
was to make the French Government speak out, and that the 
communication of the result to the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments would contain a statement to that effect. 

Soon after the plebiscite the Grand Duchess Charlotte, no 
doubt at the instance of her Ministers, gave an interview to 
a representative of the Petit Parisien , to whom she said : “ I 
hope that Luxembourg may be attached to France by the 
closest economic bonds ; for, believe me, no one loves your 
country more than I do. But when Luxembourg has declared 
by plebiscite her desire to be attached to France, when France 
has, on her side, accepted our offer, do you not think that it 
would be useful and benevolent to make room for a third 
friend, generous and faithful, who has some right to share our 
destiny ? I am speaking of Belgium, of that Belgium whose 
glory has been bought with so much blood.” 

1 L* Indipendance Beige, October 6, 1919. 
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The Belgians had merited this praise by their noble con- 
duct ; and the language of the Grand Duchess was very flat- 
tering to them. But the suggestion of an entente a trots did not 
find favour at Brussels ; and the situation was so unsatis- 
factory that the Belgian Minister left Luxembourg, where only 
a consular agent remained in charge. Relations between 
Belgium and France, if not seriously strained, were far from 
cordial for some time. But after the Conference at Spa in 
July 1920, when the Belgian Government decided to send 
troops to Frankfurt, and assist in putting pressure on Germany 
to fulfil the stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles, an intima- 
tion was conveyed from Paris to the Cabinet of the Grand 
Duchy that France withdrew from negotiations for an economic 
union with Luxembourg, and that the Grand Ducal Ministers 
should come to an agreement with Belgium. 1 

The referendum in Luxembourg is an object lesson in the 
troubles which may beset a small State when it tries to put in 
practice the doctrine of self-determination. Nothing more 
was said about the result of the plebiscite ; negotiations be- 
tween Belgium and Luxembourg were reopened ; and on 
July 25, 1921 an economic agreement was signed. 

By this instrument, which came into force on May 1, 1922, 
and is meant to last for fifty years, Belgium entered a Customs 
Union with the Grand Duchy. The Customs frontier between 
the two countries disappeared, and the Customs and Excise 
regime of Belgium was applied to both. 

It was agreed that agriculturists in the Grand Duchy were 
to receive an indemnity if the price of their home-grown corn 
fell below a certain figure in consequence of competition by 
Belgian farmers. 

Belgium was to issue a loan of 175,000,000 francs to Luxem- 
bourg at 2 per cent. Belgium was to pay the difference be- 
tween this rate of interest and the rate of issue, 4 per cent. 

The currency of Luxembourg was to be replaced by Belgian 
currency. Notes for 10 francs or more current in the Grand 
Duchy were to be withdrawn immediately from circulation ; 
but notes of less than 10 francs, to the total value of not more 
than 25,000,000, were to circulate temporarily within the 
Grand Duchy. 

The railway system of Luxembourg was to be unified, under 
an arrangement to be made between the two countries ; but 
if no arrangement was made within six months the Belgian 

1 The Military Convention between Belgium and France was signed in Sep- 
tember 1920; supra, p. 146. 
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State Railways Administration was to manage the Guillaume- 
Luxembourg line provisionally. 

Provision was made for a Commission to protect the in- 
terests of the Belgian and Luxembourg metal industries, and 
for arbitration to settle any difficulties which might arise 
between them. It was settled that a Council of five members, 
two from each country, with a Belgian chairman, should 
superintend the carrying out of the agreements. 

In countries where Luxembourg had no diplomatic or con- 
sular agents Belgium undertook to represent the interests of 
the Grand Duchy. 

It will, of course, be some time before the effect of the 
Customs Union on the trade of Luxembourg can be ascertained ; 
and that must necessarily depend to some extent on the effect 
of the new Commercial Treaty between France and Belgium 
which was concluded on May 12, 1923, and in negotiating 
which two delegates from Luxembourg took part. Under 
the German Zollverein there was free exchange between Luxem- 
bourg and Alsace-Lorraine ; and the erection of a Customs 
barrier since the restoration of these provinces to France has 
disturbed trade between them. The restoration must, by 
diverting traffic from Antwerp to French ports, be detrimental 
to Belgian trade ; and the market in Alsace-Lorraine will, in 
view of the high Customs duties imposed by France, be un- 
favourable to both Luxembourg and Belgium, now economi- 
cally one, unless they receive preferential terms. Before the 
war Luxembourg always imported large quantities of raw 
materials and machinery from Germany ; and the heavy duties 
now levied by Belgium on German imports interfere with this 
branch of trade. There is, in fact, a great deal to be done 
before the full benefits of the economic union can be reaped. 
But it is confidently believed in Belgium and Luxembourg that 
it will confer substantial commercial advantages on both 
countries ; and it is to be hoped that this expectation will 
be realised, particularly in the case of Luxembourg, where 
the financial position does not appear to be altogether satis- 
factory. The budget for the year 1923 shows an estimated 
deficit of 46,000,000 francs on a revenue of 158,000,000. This 
deficit is to be covered by an issue of Treasury Bonds ; but 
additional taxation must be imposed if the finances of the 
country are to be put on a sound basis. 

Hitherto Luxembourg’s best customers have been Belgium, 
France, and Germany. Trade with the United Kingdom has 
been small, except in electric cables, of which Great Britain 
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has supplied by far the largest quantity. But there is a field 
for commercial enterprise in the Grand Duchy if British traders 
choose to enter it. Since the Customs Union came into force 
trade with Luxembourg is practically the same as trade with 
Belgium ; and a valuable suggestion made in a recent report 
published by the Department of Overseas Trade may be 
quoted : “ An economical arrangement for British firms would 
be to work the country from headquarters in Belgium accord- 
ing to the trade concerned, e.g. the development of the steel 
industry might be well effected by agents at Li6ge, the centre 
of the Belgian steel industry, within easy reach of Luxembourg ; 
the agricultural machinery trade from Arlon, the capital of a 
highly agricultural Belgian district ; and so on. 55 The Com- 
mercial Department of the British Embassy at Brussels has 
been informed that price lists and offers from British firms 
would be welcomed in Luxembourg, particularly for cer- 
tain classes of foodstuffs, such as preserves of all kinds ; and 
British exporters are recommended not to content themselves 
with the bare despatch of trade literature, but to forward 
samples and actively solicit orders which, if obtained, would 
in all probability be remunerative. 1 * * * It is to be remembered 
that this market will be lost, and with it important oppor- 
tunities for increasing our commercial intercourse with Belgium, 
if British firms act on the assumption that it is not worth 
their while to do business with so small a country as Luxem- 
bourg, and leave the field to Germany. “ There is, 5 ’ we are 
warned by the Department of Overseas Trade, “ an increasing 
tendency on the part of important German firms to re-establish 
their connections in Luxembourg and to utilise the Grand Duchy 
as a centre for trade with the Entente countries, and competi- 
tion from this quarter, in view of the old traditions of the 
Grand Duchy, may be expected to be very severe.” 8 
The future of the Grand Duchy as an independent State must 
always be uncertain. 46 Nous voulons rester ce que nous 
sommes,” is what the Luxembourgers often say ; and there will 
probably be no change so long as Western Europe remains at 
peace. But this country, wedged in between Belgium, the 
Rhineland, and Lorraine, close to where the question of the 
Saar Basin may, when the period of French exploitation has 

1 Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in the Grand Duchy of 

Luxemburg, 1921, by Mr. B. Sullivan, Commercial Secretary to H.M. Embassy, 

Brussels, pp. 9, 10. 

a Mr. Duke’s Report on Belgium, 1922, p. 38. See also Mr. Bagge’s Report 

on Belgium, 1923 (Annex on Luxembourg), pp. 76-9. 
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expired, let loose the dogs of wax, can never really be safe. 
Meanwhile of the marriage between the Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte and Prince F6Lix of Bourbon-Parma a son and daughter 
have been born, and the succession to the throne in the direct 
line is thus secured. 


BEL — 18 



CHAPTER XV 

THE OUTWORKS 

“The Question of the Rhine. This is an ancient bone of contention. It 
has to do with the very constitution of Europe. In the germ at the death of 
Charlemagne, it has its point of departure in modem history, when the question 
of another succession was opened^ whose rights are not yet determined, the 
heritage of Burgundy” ( Hanotaux ). 

“ Those Belgian fortresses, in the fate of which shallow politicians imagined 
we had no interest, were in truth the outworks of London” (Macaulay). 

The Kingdom of Belgium has never stood so high in the 
estimation of the world as during and since the war. Even 
those partisans of the Central Empires who have somehow 
persuaded themselves that other Powers were equally to blame 
for the catastrophe admit that Belgium was wholly blameless. 
The indignation excited by the lawless invasion, by the cruelty 
of the invaders, and by the wanton destruction of public and 
private property, has been followed by admiration for the 
fortitude with which the people endured their sufferings, and 
for the resolution displayed in the arduous work of restora- 
tion. No longer in that subordinate position which the obliga- 
tion of perpetual neutrality implied, the Belgian people have 
taken their place among the fully independent States of Europe, 
and negotiate on equal terms with the greater Powers. At 
Cannes they showed that the military alliance with their 
mighty neighbour France had not made them her vassals. At 
Genoa their firm refusal to admit that the Bolsheviks had any 
right to confiscate private property in Russia showed that, 
whatever other Powers might do, they were determined to 
defend the principles of international law and the usages of 
civilised society. 

The action of the Belgians at the Conference of Genoa raised 
their prestige to a higher point than ever. But prestige alone 
is not enough to give security ; and the whole Belgian people 
must be haunted for many years by that sense of insecurity 
which haunted the two Leopolds throughout their reigns. 
After the fall of Napoleon III M. Favre said that Prussia had 
been at war with a dynasty and not with a people, and that 
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the French people, not having been responsible, ought to escape 
the penalties of defeat. The people, however, were forced to 
surrender two provinces, to pay a heavy indemnity, and to 
see their country occupied by the enemy till his claims were 
satisfied. The war of 1914-18, though planned and begun by 
the Hohenzollern dynasty and its Ministers, was emphatically 
a war of peoples, for the German people, though they had no 
voice in declaring it, entered into it with enthusiasm, and 
made themselves wholly and absolutely responsible for all that 
followed. The proudest boast of Germany had always been 
that the German army was the German people ; and when 
defeat came, bringing with it the downfall of the Hohen- 
zollerns, it was easy to see that disappointment, privations 
caused by the war, with fear of retribution at the hands of an 
avenging army from the West, and not any change of heart 
and mind, had caused the revolution and the establishment 
of a Republic. 

But a great military nation, though in the hour of defeat it 
may, under compulsion, sign a Treaty of Peace which it bit- 
terly resents, will always look forward to a time when the 
Treaty can be repudiated, and its terms got rid of by another 
war ; and the Belgians, taught by the history of their pro- 
vinces during many centuries, are far too wise not to foresee 
that, under whatever form of government the people of the 
former German Empire may choose to live in the future, there 
will always be danger of another war, if a time comes when 
the humiliation of 1918 can be reversed. They know how 
foolish was the talk about repentance. Nations do not go to 
Canossa ; and in highly educated Germany, where the Uni- 
versities are training grounds from which Professors send out 
the youth of the country reared up in maxims which make 
for war, with their minds full of ideas of German strength and 
superiority to other nations, with thoughts of conquest, hatred 
of France and England, and with all that is meant by the word 
Chauvinism, there will never be, at least among the majority, 
even so much as some slight passing regret for the sorrows 
caused to other countries by the events of 1914r-18. 

It is all but useless to hope that the peaceable elements in 
German life, found sometimes in families of high lineage, 
sometimes in quiet households of the middle rank, and some- 
times among the working classes, will be able to prevail for 
many years to come against the influence of the Prussian 
ex-military party and the bureaucrats who are so numerous 
and powerful. To deny the harm done by Prussia in Central 
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Europe is to falsify history. If the old German States, which 
so many of us knew, and some of us even loved, could return 
to what they were in the years before 1870, it is possible, so 
frightful was the last war, that a long period, perhaps forty or 
fifty years, of peace might follow it ; but, things being as they 
axe, till the baleful spirit which has poisoned the very soul of 
the German people for so long has been exorcised, if it ever is, 
Belgium and France will be on their guard. 

The frankly, often painfully, outspoken language of the 
journalists whose articles, in these times of steamboats and 
telegrams, reach our shores from other countries every day 
should make it easy for us to <c see ourselves as others see 
us.” But it would be a still more precious gift to have the 
power of seeing others as they see themselves. Such a gift, 
the capacity for seeing the situation in which other nations 
stand as they see it, is so rare, and yet so necessary if the 
foreign policy of a country is to be wisely conducted, that the 
possession of it seems to be the touchstone of sagacity in the 
management of international affairs. 

It is difficult, however, for the British people, living in an 
island, with no frontier but the ocean, to see clearly the state of 
things on the Continent of Europe as the Continental nations see 
it, and to understand the feelings of the Belgians and the French, 
whose frontiers touch other countries, particularly the one by 
whom they have been attacked, and which, though defeated in 
the meantime, must always be dreaded as a possible invader 
in the future. This is probably the reason why the question 
of the reparations, so important to their trade, has occupied, 
almost entirely, the attention of the British people, though the 
question of security is equally important to France and Bel- 
gium, and, as we may some day find to our cost, to Great 
Britain also. 

It is still more difficult for the people of the United States, 
safe beyond the Atlantic, and taking only a commercial in- 
terest in the state of Europe, to appreciate the political situa- 
tion, and to sympathise with the intense longing for security 
which consumes the French and Belgian nations. When the 
war began the policy of President Wilson was watched with 
painful anxiety in Belgium ; and it was a profound disappoint- 
ment to those who had believed that, at such a crisis in world 
affairs, the United States would stand forth in defence of those 
principles of international law and justice which the German 
Government had violated. The United States had signed the 
Convention respecting the rights of neutrals at The Hague 
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Conference of 1907. It was thought that President Wilson 
could not treat it as a piece of waste paper, but must at least 
protest against the shameless breach of it with which the 
war began ; and his silent acquiescence in the sufferings to 
which Belgium was subjected caused surprise. The plain 
Belgian citizen, who knew that his country was fighting for 
liberty, the sanctity of Treaties, free institutions, and the 
preservation of Europe, if not of all the world, from domination 
by one Power, could not understand that strange saying that 
the causes and objects of the war were no concern of the 
United States, nor the injunction laid on the Americans to be 
neutral even in their thoughts. It seemed to him that there 
were things for which surely no great nation could be too 
proud to fight. But, on the other hand, when the Belgians 
saw that in the United States there were men, both in public 
and in private stations, who refused to be neutral in either 
thought or word, and with what profuse generosity they rushed 
under the guidance of Mr. Hoover to the relief of Belgium, 
they felt sure that in the great Republic of the West there were 
thousands who regretted the frigid neutrality of the President. 
In Brussels nobody had any doubt about the private thoughts 
of Mr. Whitlock, the American Minister, or Mr. Gibson, the 
Secretary of Legation. 

It was tidings of great joy to Belgium when the Government 
of the United States, after adhering to the cherished policy of 
non-intervention for a long time, thus escaping the agony of 
Europe, though receiving injuries and insults such as no great 
Power had ever borne so patiently, at last found that isola- 
tion was no longer possible, severed diplomatic relations with 
the German Empire in February 1917, and declared war two 
months later. The Central Empires and their Allies were 
exhausted, and their ultimate defeat was certain, even before 
the American troops were sufficiently trained to begin their 
independent operations. But the moral, as well as the physical, 
effect of their presence in Europe was great ; and President 
Wilson and the British Prime Minister became the central figures 
in that strange diplomatic drama, the strangest in our modern 
history, which was performed at Paris in the year 1919. 

All the world knew that President Wilson had come to 
Europe full of the noblest ambitions. But, in dealing with 
that problem of a lasting peace which he hoped to solve, he 
acted as if he had forgotten that he came from a new world 
to an old world, that he represented a young nation, with a 
short history behind it, and that the men he was to meet in 
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council represented ancient races with a long and stormy past. 
He seemed to forget that in the Belgian provinces there had 
been a famous civilisation centuries before the American 
Continent was discovered, that not only Commerce but Ajt 
and Learning flourished there when the territories which are 
now the United States of America were deserts peopled by 
savage tribes, and that, like the rest of Europe, they had been 
the scene of endless wars. He treated this battle-worn Con- 
tinent, with all its memories of so many centuries of racial 
animosities, dynastic jealousies, rivalries of every sort, as if 
it had been a tabula rasa on which the fourteen commandments 
of his new law of peace could easily be engraved. 

After the noise of battle had died away all Belgium was 
listening for the voice of President Wilson, who might have 
been a new Messiah coming to save the world — from the way 
in which some people spoke of him ; and when Mr. Lloyd 
George went to Paris, having just gained an overwhelming 
victory at the first general election after the war, great things 
were expected from him as the chief representative of Great 
Britain, at that time most popular in Belgium. The same fate 
befell both statesmen at the hands of their own countrymen. 
The President was not, indeed, himself a candidate at the next 
Presidential election ; but he had under-estimated the attach- 
ment of the United States to the principles which had hitherto 
guided their foreign policy. His plan for a universal society 
of nations to prevent war was confronted by the solid barriers 
of the Monroe Doctrine ; and the party which he had led was 
driven from power. 

The downfall of the British Minister did not come so soon, 
and was brought about by a variety of causes, the most power- 
ful of which was the general dissatisfaction of the country 
with his failures in foreign policy, which he had to a great 
extent taken into his own hands. These failures had, however, 
been inevitable from the first. Wanting in what has been 
called “ le bon sens europeen,” 1 he could not possibly succeed. 
Here was a party leader, long prominent in domestic politics, 
and latterly one of the outstanding figures of the war, ambi- 
tious and eloquent, but without the education needed for 
the new task he was undertaking. Everything was done that 
could be done to help him. Instruction on various subjects 
was given by very capable experts, and the pupil was apt ; 

1 “ Cette faculty prdcieuse qui permet aux homines d’Etat de se rendre un 
compte exact des int&rets des autres pays et des necessity qui en d^conlent 
pour leurs gouvemements ” (Rothan, IS Affaire du Luxembourg, p. 96). 
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but no amount of natural quickness in picking up information, 
or dexterity in using it, could compensate for the want of 
early training and a genuine acquaintance with international 
affairs, when he was suddenly brought face to face with pro- 
blems which required for their solution qualities of knowledge 
and experience which he did not possess, problems immeasur- 
ably more difficult than any which were discussed at Langres, 
Chatillon, Chaumont, Paris, or Vienna at the end of the Napo- 
leonic Wars. 

Among these problems the formidable problem of the Rhine 
presented itself. This was a purely European question, which 
did not really concern the United States ; but French, Belgian, 
and British interests were deeply involved. It was a mere 
commonplace of European history that France had always 
maintained that the Rhine was her natural frontier ; and in 
1919 her demand was that the territory on the west bank, 
from the frontier of Holland in the neighbourhood of Cleves to 
the point at which the river becomes the boundary between 
Baden and Alsace-Lorraine, should be placed permanently 
under French control, or erected into an independent State. 

This familiar question of the Rhenish provinces was now 
raised in a new shape, a material fact which is not sufficiently, 
if at all, noticed by critics of the French proposal. Hitherto 
whenever France tried to obtain the Rhine frontier, or suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it, as she did during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars, possession of the Netherlands, or at least 
of the Belgian provinces, had always formed part of her general 
plan. This had invariably brought her into conflict with other 
Powers, especially with England. From the days of Marl- 
borough, to go no further back, to the days of Chatham and 
his son, every statesman saw that the preservation of a just 
equilibrium, or balance of power, by which alone peace could 
be assured, depended on the exclusion from the Low Countries of 
any Power whose ambition was to crush all rivals and domi- 
nate over Europe. When the British Cabinet, to recall one 
well-known instance of our “traditional policy,” were pre- 
paring for the negotiations which Lord Malmesbury conducted 
at Paris in 1796, the restoration of the Belgian provinces to 
Austria was stated to be “ the first object in any plan for paci- 
. fication with France ” 1 ; and when the negotiations began in 
the following year France was at once called on to evacuate 
Belgium and relinquish the left bank of the Rhine. France 

1 Lord Grenville to Sir Morton Eden (Minister at Vienna), December 22, 
1795. F.O., Holland, 58. 
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refused. If, the French plenipotentiary Delacroix said, th 
Belgian provinces belonged to France, the cause of all th 
wars of the last two centuries would be removed ; and if th 
left bank of the Rhine was recognised as the natural boundar; 
of France the peace of Europe would be secured for two cen 
turies to come. Then, as before and after down to the reig] 
of Napoleon III, every move to obtain the Rhine frontier wa 
understood to involve the annexation of Belgium. But th 
French proposal of 1919 was quite different. There was, i 
need hardly be said, no question of incorporating Belgium 
Every student of recent history knows how earnestly M. Cl^ 
meneeau and Marshal Foch pleaded with the American Presiden 
and the British Prime Minister, how the French proposal wa 
rejected, and how the two Treaties of Guarantee were signed 
promising that Great Britain and the United States would com 
to the help of France against an unprovoked attack by Germany 

The Treaty of Guarantee negotiated by President Wilsoi 
for the defence of France, which implied the defence of Belgiun 
also, was clearly inconsistent with the policy propounded b; 
Washington, Adams, Monroe and other leaders of America] 
opinion, and ever since held in reverence by the Unitec 
States. It therefore shared the fate of the Treaty of Ver 
sailles and the Covenant of the League of Nations, the forme: 
at all events of which, almost inseparably bound togethe 
with the latter, constituted what is now seen to be a fantasti 
and unworkable instrument, compared to which the much 
abused Final Act of the Congress of Vienn^, was a masterpiece 
of political wisdom. 

When the corresponding Treaty between Great Britain anc 
France came before the House of Commons, in order that i 
might be embodied in a statute, the Prime Minister said : 44 ! 
am afraid it will create a very bad impression in France if the 
Treaty of Versailles is carried through and this Treaty is post 
poned and put off. These things are very difficult to explaii 
abroad, and there will be a feeling that the British Parliamenl 
is hesitating. I do not believe that a man would hesitate tc 
go to the aid of France if she were attacked.” He pressed foi 
haste ; and the 44 Defence of France Act,” read a first time or 
July 3, 1919, passed through all its stages without being opposed 
and received the Royal Assent on July 31. But this under- 
taking to defend our firm ally in the war was treated as if it 
had never been given, for the reason which has already beer 
explained , 1 

1 Supra, p. 145 f 
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The United States acted consistently, and with good cause, 
when they declined to ratify either the Treaty of Versailles or 
the Treaty of Guarantee ; but the British Government, while 
accepting the incalculable responsibilities imposed by the 
grandiose Treaty of Versailles and Covenant of the League, 
shrank from implementing the humbler promise to go to the 
help of France if she were attacked. This may not have been 
literally a breach of faith ; but it produced the bad impression 
of which the Prime Minister had spoken in the House of Com- 
mons. France felt that she had been deceived, cajoled into 
giving up her plan for guarding the Rhine frontier; Great 
Britain lost all moral right to interfere if she thought any 
action taken by France or Belgium on the Rhine unwise ; and 
it may be with some reason affirmed that the occupation of 
the Ruhr, if it was undertaken as a means for obtaining greater 
security by weakening Germany, as well as in the hope of 
exacting reparations, followed on the non-fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Guarantee. 

The defence of Belgium, though not mentioned, had been 
implied in the Treaties by which Great Britain and the United 
States undertook to assist France against aggression by Ger- 
many ; and after the refusal of the United States to ratify 
the Treaty signed by President Wilson, and the lapse of the 
Anglo-French Treaty which followed, Belgium was left with 
no definite guarantee. The Cabinet of Brussels therefore 
approached the Governments of Great Britain and France 
upon the subject. Finding that the British Government were 
not prepared to act, they opened the negotiations with France 
which led to the Military Convention of September 1920. . 

This Convention obviously improved the situation of Belgium ; 
but the Ministers were anxious to have a similar agreement with 
Great Britain, and when in 1922 the British Ministers visited 
Cannes in the course of their diplomatic tours through Europe, 
and offered to conclude, on certain conditions, a Defensive 
Treaty for ten years with France, the question of an Anglo- 
Belgian “ Pact 55 was discussed. Matters went so far that when 
M. Theunis and M. Jaspar returned to Brussels they brought 
with them the draft of a Convention by which Great Britain 
undertook to assist Belgium, with all her forces, in case of an 
attack by Germany. In February 1922 negotiations to settle 
the exact terms of this Convention, which was warmly ap- 
plauded by all the Belgian parties, and would, had it been 
finally concluded, have completed the existing agreement with 
France, began at Brussels between M. Jaspar and Sir George 
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Grahame, the British Ambassador. But after the resignation 
of M. Briand it was found that no agreement could be reached. 
Nothing came of the negotiations at Brussels ; Germany, 
emboldened by the growing discord in the ranks of the Entente 
Powers, continued to evade the payment of reparations ; and 
the Ruhr was occupied in January 1923. 

Whether France and Belgium were wise or unwise in the 
step they took, whether the latest plan for obtaining the repara- 
tions due by Germany succeeds or fails, there can be no doubt 
that the peace of Europe depends on co-operation between these 
two Powers and Great Britain on the question of the Rhine. In 
giv in g an account of how the triple alliance of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France to resist German aggression originated, 
Mr. Lansing says : “ The proposal was doubtless made to 
remove two provisions on which the French are most insistent : 
First, an international military staff to be prepared. to use 
force against Germany if there were signs of military activity ; 
second, the creation of an independent Rhenish Republic to act 
as a “ buffer ” State. Of course the Triple Alliance would 
make this measure needless.” 1 Mr. Lansing told President 
Wilson that he considered the Treaty a mistake, because it 
seemed to discredit the security offered by the League, and 
also because it would be the cause of serious opposition in the 
United States, where he felt sure it would be rejected. But 
the President replied that he “ considered it necessary to , adopt 
this policy in the circumstances, and that, at any rate, having 
passed his word with M. Clemenceau, who was accepting the 
Treaty because of his promise, it was too late to reconsider the 
matter, and useless to discuss it.” He had tried to persuade 
M. C14menceau and Marshal Foch that, in the new epoch of 
the world’s history he was inaugurating, strategic frontiers 
and territorial guarantees would not be required, because the 
League of Nations would be a sure defence againt invasion. 
But the French were not satisfied. They desired to have some- 
thing more, and were offered the guarantee of the United 
States and Great Britain, which they accepted as a substitute 
for the regime they had proposed to establish on the Rhine. 

The whole policy of the President went amiss. He wove the 
Covenant into the texture of the Treaty so closely that they 
could not be separated ; but the only effect of this device was 
that instead of bringing the United States into the League of 
Nations, it prevented the ratification of the Treaty. In order 
to bring France into the League of Nations, and in order to 
* The Peace Negotiations : A Personal Narrative, p. 159. 
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persuade her to abandon her plans upon the Rhine, he pro- 
mised a defensive alliance with the United States. But in 
America it was rightly thought preposterous that dwellers on 
the banks of the Mississippi should be asked to give a pledge 
that they would cross the Atlantic to risk their lives and waste 
their treasure whenever war, begun by Germany, broke out 
on the banks of a European river. 

To the security, however, of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium a definite settlement of the question of the Rhine 
frontier is essential. The military occupation of the left bank 
enabled Germany to enter Belgium and Luxembourg suddenly, 
sweep into France, take possession of the Flemish coast, estab- 
lish naval bases there, and very nearly reach the French ports 
opposite England. Though by the Treaty of Versailles Ger- 
many is forbidden ever to maintain fortifications or armed 
forces on the left bank, and for some distance to the east of 
the right bank, we should greatly err if we imagined that this 
is enough to protect Belgium or France against another attack, 
especially after the fifteen years 5 period of occupation by the 
Allies has expired ; for, even supposing that Germany abides 
by the stipulations of Versailles, and does not at any time 
maintain armed forces in the Rhenish provinces, she might 
secretly organise measures for transporting them over the 
Rhine and across the territory between the left bank and the 
frontiers of Belgium or France. 

Besides forbidding the presence of military forces on the 
Rhine the Treaty of Versailles attempted to disarm Germany. 
All materials of war were to be delivered up in March 1920. 
Next month the army was to be reduced to 200,000 men, and 
in June of the same year to 100,000. Factories which could 
be used for the production of explosives, guns, and shells were 
to be controlled by the Allies. In short, with these and other 
precautions, the Treaty, if carried out, was enough to ensure 
the total disarmament of Germany. But ever since 1919 
there have been clear indications, if not conclusive evidence, 
of preparations for another war. With every allowance for 
exaggeration or mere rumour, it is certain that arms have been 
concealed in large quantities. Under the Treaty Germany 
was to have 288 cannon. But after twelve months had passed 
it was found that a very large number had been retained ; 
and the discovery of the 343 large howitzers which were found 
walled up in a building near Dresden was significant. Nothing, 
again, could be more suspicious than what happened when the 
returns showing the strength of the army at the date of the 
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Armistice were called for. The German authorities said they 
had been lost ; but they were afterwards found hidden at 
Spandau. It was arranged that they should be placed in 
charge of a guard till the officers of the Control Commission 
had time to examine them ; but they were secretly removed 
during the night. There is said to be a scarcity of machine- 
guns. But firms, such as Krupp’s, have factories in Russia, 
where a number of German officers are reported to be living. 
They can feel no sympathy with the Bolsheviks, but have 
apparently no scruples about enlisting them as useful allies. 
“ Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.” The army, 
nominally disbanded, still exists to a great extent under the 
disguises of the Reichswehr, Einwohnerwehr, and Sicherheits- 
polxzei. The police are practically trained soldiers, recruited 
from the age of seventeen, and serving under army rules. No 
Prussian can forget the famous system by which Scharnhorst, 
between 1806 and 1813, evaded the restrictions placed by 
Napoleon on the numbers of the Prussian army ; and it would 
be strange indeed if in Berlin there were not men able to 
organise a similar system, and thus make ready for the new 
41 War of Liberation ” about which so much is said at the 
meetings of the Pan-German League, where ominous declara- 
tions that the German army must once more be the German 
nation are already heard. 

Only those who said in January 1914, when at Berlin the 
last touches were being given to the plan of campaign, that for 
twenty years there had been no more favourable moment for 
reducing the British armaments, who did not believe six months 
later, when the German army was mustering for the march upon 
Li6ge, that the neutrality of Belgium w r ould be violated, and 
who, in face of all that is happening beyond the Rhine, have 
declared that Germany is no longer to be reckoned with as a 
military Power, can fail to see that the Treaty of Versailles does 
not give permanent security to the Belgian Kingdom. 

One of the great lessons taught by the war, as well as by 
the course of British history for centuries, is that the British 
people have a vital interest in the security of Belgium. And 
side by side with Belgium stands France. Our relations with 
these two countries have been made difficult by the fact of not 
adhering to the Treaty of Guarantee signed in 1919. The 
interest of the United States in the question of the Rhine 
and the defence of Belgium and France is so remote that they 
could not reasonably be expected to ratify the Treaty. But 
the policy of the British Coalition Government caused disap- 
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pointment and surprise in Belgium ; and the influence of the 
French press, their chief source of political information, has 
increased that estrangement of the Belgian people from Great 
Britain which, it is useless to deny, has been growing ever since 
the end of the war. The Cabinet of Brussels have been most 
anxious to maintain friendly relations with Great Britain, and 
have seen with dismay the frequent misunderstandings between 
London and Paris. There can be no security for Belgium 
without harmony between Great Britain and France ; nor, 
indeed, can there be security for Great Britain. 

Lord Macaulay, in dealing with the policy of England in the 
year 1693, when the purpose of the Grand Alliance formed by 
William III was to save Belgium, then known as the Spanish 
Netherlands, and the United Provinces from annexation by 
Louis XIV, shows that there was a difference of opinion between 
the two great English parties as to the way in which the war 
ought to be carried on. The opinion of the Tory party was 
that the policy of England ought to be strictly insular, that 
the defence of Flanders and the Rhine should be left to the 
Dutch Republic, Austria, and the Princes of the German Empire, 
that England should confine herself to the maritime war, and 
that she ought to maintain an army only for defence against 
invasion. Mons, Namur, and Charleroi had been taken by 
the French; and the opinion of the Whigs was that if the 
English troops were withdrawn, Ostend, Ghent, Brussels, and 
Liege would fall. Then the Coalition against France would 
collapse, and be forced to accept whatever terms Louis XIV 
might dictate. “In a few months, 5 ’ so the Whigs contended, 
44 he would be at liberty to put forth his full strength against 
our island. Then would come a struggle for life or deaths 
It might well be hoped that we should be able to defend our 
soil even against such a general and such an army as had won 
the battle of Landen. But the fight must be long and hard. 
How many fertile countries would be turned into deserts, how 
many flourishing towns would be laid in ashes, before the 
invaders were destroyed or driven out ? One triumphant cam- 
paign in Kent and Middlesex would do more to impoverish 
the nation than ten disastrous campaigns in Brabant. Those 
Belgian fortresses, in which shallow politicians imagined that 
we had no interest, were in truth the outworks of London.” 1 

The Belgian provinces were in as great danger of annexation 


1 History of England , chapter 33. “ It is remarkable,” Lord Macaulay adds, 

“ that this dispute between the two great factions was, during seventy years, 
regularly revived as often as our country was at war with France. That Eng- 
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by Germany daring the war which began in 1914 as they were 
of annexation by France during the war of the Grand Alliance ; 
and the security of the British Islands would have been as 
precarious if the dominions of the German Empire had been 
extended from the Rhine to the coast of Flanders as it would 
have been had Louis XIV succeeded in annexing the Spanish 
Netherlands. In the future it will be just as essential to our 
safety that Belgium should remain intact and independent 
as it was between 1914 and 1918. And the security of Belgium 
is bound up with the security of France. It therefore follows 
that co mm on prudence calls for an understanding between 
Great Britain, Belgium, and France, and an agreement for 
mutual defence. M. Briand said that when he attended 
the Conference at Cannes he thought that the Rhine might be 
used as the common frontier of the Allies against German 
aggression ; but the means by which the policy of mutual 
defence can best be made effective is a question of strategy 
which must be left to military experts, who will, however, no 
doubt bear in mind how near to the countries whose life and 
death may depend on their decisions war in the air has brought 
the Rhine. 

There has recently been a tendency to treat this question 
of the Rhine as if it were something which has arisen since, 
or because of, the war of 1914-18. But surely it ought to be 
treated as, what everyone knows it is, one of the oldest of 
European questions. Even if we do not recall the projects of the 
Burgundian Dukes, or of Louis XI, we should think of how 
Mazarin said nearly three hundred years ago, during the 
negotiations before the Peace of Westphalia, that possession 
of the left bank of the Rhine would give Paris “ un boulevard 
inexpugnable,” how the doctrine of the natural frontier was 
afterwards the keynote of French policy during the reign of 
Louis XIV, how it was adopted by the Republicans, whose 
army was welcomed by the Rhinelanders, and how it was 
carried into full effect by Napoleon I. Before 1815 Prussia 
owned nothing on the left bank except part of Gelderland, 
Mors, and Cleves, all of which were on the lower reaches of the 
river. But unhappily, during the disputes at Vienna over the 
disposal of Saxony, the possessions of Prussia on the Rhine 
were enlarged till they included, against the wishes of the 
inhabitants, almost the whole of the Rhenish provinces. The 

land ought never to attempt great military operations on the Continent con- 
tinued to be a fundamental article of the creed of the Tories till the French 
Revolution produced a complete change in their feelings. 1 * 
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plan of Wellington and Castlereagh was to place a buffer State 
between the Germans and the French by extending the King- 
dom of the Netherlands to the Rhine ; but they had to abandon 
this plan in order to satisfy the territorial appetite of the 
Prussians, who, disappointed at not obtaining the whole of 
Saxony, were clamouring for annexation elsewhere, and a fron- 
tier on the Meuse. Castlereagh foresaw what would happen. 
“ The Prussians at Aix-la-Chapelle ! ” he said. “ In a hundred 
years they will be at Antwerp ! ” And so they were. That 
was an evil day for the French, the Belgians, and the Germans 
themselves when, for the first time in history, the frontiers 
of France and Prussia touched each other. It made aggression 
easy and tempting from one side or the other ; and now Belgium 
and France, after suffering beyond all example at the hands 
of Prussianised Germany, naturally seek to find security against 
aggression in the future. What the policy of Great Britain 
ought to be seems plain. For both political and economic 
reasons it is a British interest to have the friendship of our 
two nearest neighbours ; and nothing, in the opinion of the 
writer, would go further to secure that friendship than the 
beau geste of a frank offer to renew the Treaty signed in 1919, 
but in the form of a mutual guarantee against aggression, 
recognising that, as against the probable enemy. Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium have to defend the same frontier, and 
providing for definite and detailed plans, to be worked out by 
the naval and military staffs of the three countries, for imme- 
diate co-operation, in the event of war, on land and sea, and in 
the air. The knowledge that such a Treaty existed would do 
more than anything else to preserve the peace of Western 
Europe. 
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843. Treaty of Verdun. Empire of Charlemagne divided between 
his three grandsons. Charles the Bald obtains France 
west of the Schelde, Louis Germany east of the Rhine, and 
Lothair, with the title of Emperor, the intervening terri- 
tory between France and Germany, from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean. 

868. Charles the Bald conveys Flanders as an hereditary fief to 
his son-in-law, Baldwin Bras-de-Fer. Artois is after- 
wards joined to Flanders. 

900-1800. Rise of Ypres, Bruges, Ghent, and other towns. The 
Communes. Alliance between the Count of Flanders, the 
Duke of Brabant, the Emperor (Adolf of Habsburg), the 
Count of Holland, and Edward I of England against 
Philip the Fair of France. Collapse of this League, and 
peace between England and France (1299). 

1802. The Flemings defeat the French at the Battle of the Golden 
Spurs, 

1338-45. Jacques van Artevelde. Edward III claims the throne 
of France and concludes an alliance with Flanders. Battle 
of Sluis (June 1840). Van Artevelde murdered at Ghent 
(July 1345). 

1369. Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, marries Margaret, 
daughter of Louis de Maele, Count of Flanders. 

1384. Death of Louis de Maele. Male line of Flemish Counts 
extinct. Philip the Hardy becomes Count of Flanders. 

1404. Death of Philip the Hardy. He is succeeded by his son, 
Jean sans Peur, who is murdered in 1419. Philip the 
Good, his son, becomes Duke of Burgundy. 

1419-67. Philip the Good acquires supremacy in the Low Coun- 
tries, and tries to set up a centralised government. He 
is succeeded by his son, Charles the Bold. 

1467-77. Sovereignty of Charles the Bold, who marries Margaret 
of York. He is killed at Nancy (January 5, 1477), and is 
succeeded by his daughter Mary, who marries the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria. 

1482-1506. Death of Mary of Burgundy (1482). Civil war in the 
Low Countries during the minority of her son, Philip 
le Beau. Maximilian is elected Emperor. Philip assumes 
the administration of the Low Countries. He marries 
208 
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Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and 
dies in 1506, leaving a son, Charles, afterwards German 
Emperor and King of Spain. 

1506-55. Reign of Charles V. 

1555-79. Charles abdicates at Brussels (1555). Accession of 
Philip II of Spain, and Revolt of the Netherlands. 

1579. League of Arras, Union of Utrecht and secession of Holland, 
Zeeland, and other northern provinces. 

1598. Death of Philip II. Philip III entrusts the administration 
of the Netherlands to the Infanta Isabella and her husband, 
the Archduke Albert. 

1609-33. Twelve years’ truce. War renewed on the death of the 
Archduke Albert (1621). Death of Isabella in 1633. The 
Spanish Netherlands are governed from Madrid. 

1648. Peace of Westphalia (Treaty of Munster). Independence 
of the Dutch Republic recognised. Closure of the 
Schelde. 

1659. Treaty of the Pyrenees. Cession by Spain to France of 
Artois, Courtrai, and several parts of Hainaut, Namur, 
and Luxembourg. 

1668. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. France acquires Ypres, Fumes, 
Lille, and other Flemish towns. 

1678. Treaty of Nymeguen. Spain recovers Courtrai, Charleroi, 
and other places ; but France obtains the south of Flanders. 

1689. William III of England forms the Grand Alliance against 
Louis XTV. War in Flanders, 1692 ; the French take 
Namur, which is retaken by William HI in 1694. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick. France retains Artois, which is now 
finally separated from Flanders, but cedes to Spain 
Courtrai, Charleroi, Mons, Ypres, Nieuport, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

1700-15. War of the Spanish Succession. Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

The Spanish Netherlands are transferred to the House of 
Austria. Treaty of Rastatt (1714) confirms the provisions 
of Utrecht. Barrier Treaty (1715) places Dutch garri- 
sons in Namur, Toumai, Menin, Ypres, Warneton, Fumes, 
Knocke-sur-Yser, and Termonde. 

1740. Death of the Emperor Charles VI and accession of his 
daughter, the Empress Maria Theresa (Queen of Hungary). 

1740-48. War of the Austrian Succession. France (Louis XV) 
takes Brussels, Mons, Namur, and Antwerp, and con- 
quers the whole of the Austrian Netherlands. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Austria recovers the Southern 
Netherlands. 

1780. Death of the Empress Maria Theresa, who is succeeded by 
her son, Joseph II. 

1781-85. The Barrier Towns are evacuated by the Dutch. Emperor 
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Joseph II attempts to reopen the Schelde. Treaty of 
Fontainebleau ; the Barrier Treaty abrogated. 

1792-95. French invasion and conquest of the Low Countries. 
The Austrian Netherlands are annexed by France. 

1797. Treaty of Campo-Formio. Austrian Netherlands are ceded 
to France. 

1797-1814. The French period. Holland annexed by Napoleon, 
After the battle of Leipzig (October 1818), the Dutch rise, 
expel the French officials, and recall the Stadtholder, 
William of Orange-Nassau. The Allies decide that the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands must be reunited. 

1815. Final Act of the Congress of Vienna. Southern Netherlands 
(present Kingdom of Belgium) taken from France, and 
united with the Dutch Republic to form the 44 Kingdom 
of the Netherlands,” under the House of Orange-Nassau. 
Luxembourg, erected into a Grand Duchy, is given to 
William I of the Netherlands personally, as compensation 
for family estates in Germany ceded to Prussia. France 
loses the Rhine frontier. Prussia acquires the Rhenish 
provinces, together with parts of Gelderland, Limburg, 
and Luxembourg hitherto included in the Southern 
Netherlands. 

1880. Revolt of the Belgian provinces. Declaration of Indepen- 

dence. National Congress at Brussels. William I appeals 
to the five Powers. Conference of London. Protocol 
signed (December 20) declaring that the Belgian provinces 
are to be independent. 

1881. Conference of London frames (January 20) Articles fixing 

the frontiers of Belgium and Holland, and imposing 
perpetual neutrality on Belgium under the guarantee of 
the five Powers. William I accepts the Articles ; Belgian 
Congress rejects them. Congress draws up a Constitution 
for Belgium. Throne offered to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, who accepts on condition that the Congress accepts 
the 46 XVIII Articles.” He is proclaimed 44 King of the 
Belgians 99 on July 21. The Dutch invade Belgium, but 
retire on the arrival of a French army. Treaty of the 
XXIV Articles. Partitions of Luxembourg and Limburg. 
Belgium accepts the Treaty ; William I refuses it. 

1832. British and French blockade of Dutch ports. French besiege 

citadel of Antwerp. Dutch surrender it, but continue 
to hold two forts on the Schelde; and the Belgians 
continue to occupy the whole of Luxembourg and 
Limburg. 

1833. Convention of London (May 21) : the status quo in Luxem- 

bourg and Limburg to be maintained till a Definitive 
Treaty is signed. 
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1835. Belgians open the first railway on the Continent (from 
Brussels to Malines). 

1838. William I accepts (March 14) the XXIV Articles. Belgian 

resistance to partition of Luxembourg and Limburg. 

1839. Definitive Treaties signed on April 19. The independent 

and neutral Kingdom of Belgium is finally established. 
1846. Coalition of Catholic and Liberal parties (since 1829) 
dissolved. 

1848. Franchise lowered by Liberal Government. 

1863. Tolls on the Schelde, levied by the Dutch, are capitalised. 
Increase of trade at Antwerp. 

1865. Death of Leopold I, and accession of his son, Leopold II. 

1866. Napoleon III and the annexation of Belgium. The Bene- 

detti incident. 

1867. The Affair of Luxembourg. The Grand Duchy neutralised. 
1870. Franco-Prussian War. Danger of a violation of Belgian 

neutrality by either France or Prussia, Leopold II appeals 
Queen Victoria and the British Government. Treaties 
concluded by Great Britain with France and Prussia for 
the defence of Belgium. 

1872. Germany takes over the management of railways in the 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and promises never to use 
them for purposes of war. 

1873. Law passed allowing use of Flemish in legal proceedings. 
1878. Law that official publications are to be in both Flemish and 

French. 

1884. Catholics obtain a majority and remain in office for the 

next thirty years. 

1885. Belgian Labour Party formed. Conference of Berlin. Leo- 

pold II becomes Sovereign of the Independent Congo State. 
1887. Danger of European war. Discussions in the Press on 
British obligation to defend Belgian neutrality. 

1893. Universal Suffrage and the Plural Vote. 

1897. Flemish an official language equally with French. 

1899. Proportional Representation introduced, 

1900-06. Development of German plans for invading Belgium in 
a war with France. Anglo-French agreement [Entente 
Cordiale ), 1904. Consultations begin (1906) between the 
British and French Staffs as to co-operation in the event 
of war. Conversations of British Military Attache at 
Brussels with the head of the Belgian Staff. 

1908. The Independent Congo State becomes a Belgian Colony. 

1909. Army Reform. Death of Leopold II and accession of his 

nephew. King Albert. 

1913. Law of compulsory education passed. Secret sitting of the 
Belgian Chambers. German plans revealed. Universal 
military service adopted. 
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1914. May 31. — German plan of campaign finally decided. 

June 28. — Assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo. 

July 18. — Contents of Ultimatum to be presented by Austria 
to Serbia communicated from Berlin to Count Hertling 
(Bavarian Prime Minister). 

July 23. — Ultimatum delivered to Serbia. 

July 26. Ultimatum to Belgium, demanding unopposed 
passage for the German army, drawn up at the War Office 
in Berlin. It is sent to the German Minister at Brussels on 
the 29th. 

July 28. — Austria declares war on Serbia. 

July 29. — Russia decides to mobilise. 

July 31. — Germany calls on Russia to stop all military 
measures within 12 hours, and on France to say, within 
18 hours, whether she will remain neutral. 

August 1 . — Germany declares war on Russia. French mobili- 
sation. Belgian mobilisation. 

August 2. — Neutrality of Luxembourg violated by Germany. 
France entered by German troops at four points without 
a declaration of war. At 7 p.m. the ultimatum is presented 
to Belgium, and an answer demanded within 12 hours. 

August 3. — Belgium refuses the German demand, and appeals 
to Great Britain, France, and Russia, as guaranteeing 
Powers, for intervention. Germany declares war on France . 

August 4. — German troops enter Belgium. Mobilisation 
ordered in Great Britain. British Ultimatum to Germany 
calling for withdrawal from Belgium. German refusal, 
and British declaration of war. 

August 7 -19. — German advance. Liege occupied. The forts 
silenced. Retirement of Belgians. 

August 23-5. — Fall of Namur. Massacre at Dinant. 

September 12-28. — Belgian sortie from Antwerp. Battles on 
the line Aerschot-Malines. Bombardment of forts round 
Antwerp. 

October 5 - 7 . — British Naval Brigade at Antwerp. Germans 
cross the Schelde. Evacuation begins. 

October 8-9. — Antwerp bombarded. General evacuation. 
Town occupied by Germans. 

October 14. — Belgian army reaches the Yser. 

October 16 -November 2. — Battle of the Yser. Franco-Belgian 
forces hold the line Dixmude-Nieuport. Sluices of Yser 
canal opened. Germans retire and concentrate on Ypres. 

December 9. — Count Lerchenfeld (Bavarian envoy at Berlin) 
writes to Count Hertling (Bavarian Prime Minister) that 
Germany must pretend to have been as much surprised 
as any other country by the Austrian action towards 
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Serbia, and that knowledge of the contents of the Ulti- 
matum before its delivery must be denied 44 come what 
may.” 

May 12. — The Bryce Committee on the conduct of the 
German army in Belgium reports that 6 6 murder, lust, and 
pillage prevailed on a scale unparalleled in any war between 
civilised nations during the last three centuries.” 

December 17. — La Panne, where the King and Queen of the 
Belgians live, bombarded by six German aeroplanes. 

April 30. — In Africa Belgian column reaches Victoria Nyanza 
region. 

May 3-6. — Belgians occupy positions on Lake Kivu. 

June 2-6. — All Belgians up to the age of 40 who are living 
outside Belgium, or can escape, called to the colours. In 
Africa Belgians advance north-west of Lake Tanganyika. 

September 19. — They occupy Tabora. 

November 8-12. — Many Belgians deported by the Germans. 
Appeal of Cardinal Mercier to the civilised world. 

July 5. — Belgian Socialists at Stockholm declare that they will 
not make peace with Imperial Germany. 

December 1. — German East Africa cleared of the enemy by 
the Anglo-Belgian forces. 

April 22. — British Naval raid on Zeebrugge. Canal to 
Bruges blocked by sinking ships and Mole damaged. 

May 10. — H.M.S. Vindictive sunk by her crew between the 
piers of Ostend harbour and entrance partly blocked. 

July 18. — End of the great German advance in France, and 
beginning of the Allied counter-attack. 

September 14. — German offer of peace to Belgium on condition 
of no indemnity and no reparations. 

September's. — Anglo-Belgian advance under King Albert. 

October 14—21. — Belgians enter Ostend, Zeebrugge, Bruges, 
and Ghent. Whole Belgian coast now in hands of the 
Allies. 

November 11. — Armistice. 

November IS . — Belgian troops enter Antwerp and Brussels. 

November 22. — King Albert’s return to Brussels. 

Treaty of Versailles. Anglo-French and Franco- American 
Treaties for defence of France. 4 4 Defence of France Act ” 
passed by British Parliament (July). Negotiations for 
revision of the Treaties of 1839 begun between Belgium 
and Holland. Abdication of the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg, who is succeeded by her sister, the Princess Char- 
lotte. Plebiscite in Luxembourg. Majority in favour of 
an economic union with France. 

The negotiations between Belgium and Holland break down 
on the question of the Wielmgen Channel. As the Treaty 
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of Versailles and the Treaty of Guarantee to France are 
not ratified by the United States Congress, the Anglo- 
French Treaty of Guarantee lapses. Military Convention 
between Belgium and France. France abandons scheme 
for an economic union with Luxembourg, and negotiations 
are opened between Belgium and Luxembourg. 

1921 . Economic union between Belgium and Luxembourg. 

1922 . Reparations question becomes acute. 

1923 . Occupation of the Ruhr. Economic Agreement with France 

(May 11). Question of a Flemish University for Ghent 
settled after a Ministerial crisis (July 18 ). Army Law 
passed (July 20). 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ECONOMIC RESOURCES, FINANCE, AND TRADE 

With perfect truth an English diplomat at Warsaw once 
described Poland as a country 66 precluded from every exterior 
commerce by its neighbours, and deprived of every interior 
improvement by its Constitution.” Exactly the reverse is 
true of Belgium. With a Constitution which gives full scope 
for political, economic, and social improvements, Belgium 
occupies a geographical position which throughout the ages 
has always made it a highway for the commerce not only of 
its neighbours, but also of far distant countries. Confidence 
in the future of Belgian trade is taught by the past. In the 
National Library at Paris, we learn from Mr. Wilfrid Robinson’s 
Bruges , an Historical Sketch , there is a list of the places which 
sent their produce to Flanders in the Middle Ages. “ England 
sent wool, lead, tin, coal, and cheese; Ireland and Scotland 
chiefly hides and wool ; Denmark, pigs ; Russia, Hungary, 
and Bohemia, large quantities of wax ; Poland, gold and 
silver ; Germany, wine ; Liege, copper kettles ; and Bulgaria, 
furs.” After naming many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
which sent goods the manuscript adds : “ And all the aforesaid 
realms and regions send their merchants with wares to Flanders, 
besides those who come from France, Poitou, and Gascony, and 
from those islands of which we know not the names of their 
Kingdoms.” 

In those days, when the waterway of the Zwijn led to Bruges 
from the North Sea, that wealthy city was the centre of Flemish 
commerce. We read of 150 ships entering in one day, and 
of German merchants buying 2,000 pieces of cloth, made by 
Flemish weavers, in a morning’s marketing. A citizen of 
Bruges was always at the head of the Hanseatic League, and 
maintained the rights of that famous commercial society 
with the title of “ Comte de la Hanse.” Merchant princes lived 
there in palaces. Money-changers grew rich. Edward III 
borrowed from the Bardi at Bruges on the security of the crown 
jewels of England. Contracts of insurance against maritime 
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risks were made from an early period ; and the code which 
regulated traffic by sea was known as the “ Rdles de Damme.” 1 
After the fall of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, Antwerp grew in 
commercial importance, flourished without a rival for many 
years, and then, ruined by war and the closing of the Schelde, 
sank down to the miserable condition in which Napoleon found 
it at the beginning of the nineteenth century. “It is little 
better,” he said to the Communal Council in 1803, “ than a 
heap of ruins. It is scarcely like a European city. I could 
almost have believed myself this morning in some African 
township. Everything needs to be made, harbours, quays, 
docks ; and everything shall be made, for Antwerp must avail 
itself of the immense advantages of its central position between 
the North and the South, and of its magnificent and deep 
river.” 

Antwerp was indeed a pitiable sight at that time. Its trade 
had sunk to nothing. Rows of squalid houses, with wooden 
gables three hundred years old, overhung stagnant canals 
choked up with mud and weeds. The wharves on the banks of 
the Schelde were mere heaps of rotten timber. Grass was 
growing in the deserted streets ; and the walls of this desolate 
place contained a population of only some 40,000. Such in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century was the state of Ant- 
werp, which had once been the greatest sea-port in the world. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, except for a few months 
in 1814, during the Hundred Days next year, and when a short 
period of war. followed the separation from Holland, there 
was profound 'peace in Belgium, and nothing happened to 
impede the exercise by all classes of the people of those mar- 
vellous habits of hard work which by 1914 had raised their 
small country to the fifth place among the commercial nations 
of the world. Then came the felon stroke which threatened 
to destroy the fruit of all those years of industry. 

The first problem which the Belgian Government had to 
solve after the war was the problem of how the economic re- 
sources of the country could be utilised for the recovery of 
those conditions of stability in finance, industrial undertakings, 
and trade which had made the Kingdom of Belgium so pros- 
perous and the people so happy before the invasion of 1914. 

1 Damme, on the Zwijn Channel, a short distance from Bruges, was a busy 
port in the Middle Ages, with a population of some 50,000. But in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, when the sea-trade of Bruges came to an end. 
Damme became a place of no importance. It is now a village, with about 1,000 
inhabitants, on the canal to Sluis in Holland, which was constructed by Napo- 
leon in 1810 on the line of the Zwijn. 
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It was obviously essential that, if the work of reconstruction 
wras to succeed, the communications by land and water between 
different parts of the country, which had contributed so largely 
to the industrial progress of the nation, must be put in working 
order as soon as possible. The early and remarkable develop- 
ment of the internal State railways and light district railways 
has already been mentioned ; and every traveller to Belgium 
must have acquired some general knowledge of the through 
lines from Ostend to Holland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and even as far as Constantinople, which made Belgium one of 
the great starting-points for the international trade of Europe. 
The internal and external communications possessed by the 
Belgians were so necessary to their commerce that they may be 
fairly reckoned among the most important of those national 
assets on which the war made such appalling inroads. 

Before their retreat to the Rhine the Imperial armies had 
systematically destroyed almost the whole of the railway system 
in Belgium ; but the work of reconstruction was commenced 
at once. By working all day and all night the Belgian engi- 
neers laid a single line from Bruges to Brussels in less than a 
month after the Armistice was signed. Part of the credit for 
£9,000,000 found by Great Britain was spent on materials for 
repairing lines and rebuilding stations. An internal loan, the 
“ Restauration Nationale,” was raised. A quantity of new 
rolling stock was ordered in England and America, and from 
Belgian firms. In January 1919 it was possible to travel, 
though very slowly and in much discomfort, between Ostend 
and Brussels, and from Brussels to Boulogne or Paris ; and 
since then the railways have returned to their old efficiency. 
This has not been accomplished without a heavy expenditure ; 
and the railway tariffs have therefore been raised. In the 
beginning of 1920 the passenger rates levied before the war 
were increased, and 50 per cent, was added to the rates for 
various classes of goods. 1 2 

The rivers and canals, which intersect the country in all 
directions, are nearly as important to the development of 
Belgian trade as the railways.’ Rising in France and crossing 

1 The principal classes of goods for which separate tariffs are available, the 
regulations under which they are carried* and the charges will be fou nd in the 
Report on the Economic Situation of Belgium (1921-2), Appendix VHL 

2 The rivers and canals are almost all connected. As may be supposed, the 
canals are trading rivals of the State railways ; but, acting impartially in the 
interests of national commerce, the Belgian Governments have never opposed 
but ^always assisted the canals, some of which belong to the State and some 
to companies in which the State holds shares. The State fixes the tolls pay- 
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the frontier into Belgium, the Sambre passes close to the coal- 
fields which lie round Charleroi and Mons on its way to Namur, 
where it is merged in the wider current of the Meuse, which 
enters Belgium from France at Givet. From Namur the 
Meuse, now forming one river with the Sambre, flows to the 
Dutch frontier between Liege and Maastricht. Part of it is 
canalised from Li6ge to the frontier of Holland just beyond 
Vis6 ; and if the Dutch would consent to this being continued 
to Venloo, there would be a channel deep enough for large 
vessels to carry the produce of Hainaut and Li4ge to Venloo, 
whence the river is navigable by steamer to the sea. 1 As it 
is, the chief waterway from Li£ge to Antwerp is by the “ Canal 
de Jonction de la Meuse & l’Escaut.” It begins at Maastricht, 
and vessels coming from Li£ge must pass through two Dutch 
Customs-houses, which is said to cause serious delay. This 
was one of several reasons why after the war there was a move- 
ment for the acquisition of the strip of Dutch Limburg which 
lies on the right bank of the river. But, in spite of the im- 
pediments to trade caused by Dutch commercial jealousy, the 
Sambre and the Meuse are of great value for the transport 
by water of coal and manufactured goods produced in the most 
important industrial districts of the country. 

The Schelde, flowing out of France a short distance beyond 
its junction with the Scarpe, crosses the Belgian frontier south 
of Fontenoy, and flows through Oudenarde to Ghent, where 
it meets the Lys. Then, turning eastwards, it is joined by 
the Dendre, and continues its course to Antwerp. Here the 
river is rather more than a quarter of a mile wide, and so deep 
that, except at low water, ships of the largest tonnage can draw 
up at the quays. Some years previous to 1914 two new docks 
were constructed large enough to hold vessels drawing 30 feet 
of water ; and there are also a number of docks for the use of 
small vessels and canal boats. The port is amply provided 
with dry docks, warehouses, hydraulic cranes, grain elevators, 
and other appliances necessary for loading and unloading, 
besides railways for the transport of goods to and from the 

able by the owners of barges. On some canals there are no tolls j and on all 
of them transit is cheap. Before the war a ton of coal could be sent by water 
from Mons to Antwerp for, in English money, about half a crown. 

1 The Belgian canals are shown on the Map of North- West Europe, prepared 
by the Geographical section of our General Stag before the wax. Most of them 
are traced on a map of the Seine, Meuse, and Rhine basins accompanying M. 
Kaeckenbeeck 5 s International Rivers, and on a large map published by the 
44 Scarborough Company” during the war. The best account, however, will 
be found in Diplomatic and Consular Reports on the Canals and Waterways of 
Belgium, published in April 1904, Misc. No, 604, Cd. 1767-8. 
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ships. In 1922 and 1923 new works to increase the accom- 
modation for shipping, at a cost of nearly 50,000,000 francs, 
were commenced. 

Before the war more than two-thirds in value of the total 
commerce of Belgium passed through Antwerp ; and it need 
hardly be said that it was one of the most important centres of 
international trade. The bombardment in October 1914 did 
not seriously damage the city ; and though the installations 
at the harbour suffered to some extent during the German 
occupation, they escaped the destruction which laid in ruins 
the outlying forts. But when the end of the war came the 
long line of quays and the docks, which used to be packed with 
the shipping of all nations, were empty. It was impressive to 
stand in the moonlight at the Tete de Flandre on the left 
bank, after the rearguard of the enemy had marched out, and 
hear on the other side the exultant shouts of the populace 
celebrating their deliverance in the streets, where black, 
yellow, and red flags, hidden during the occupation, hung from 
every window, while the tall spire of the Cathedral looked down 
on the silent river, on which not a ship was to be seen, and 
from which every sign of sea trade, the very life of the place, 
had vanished. 

But Antwerp, in its long, eventful history, had seen worse 
times ; and there was a wonderful recovery. The progress of 
the port has, with a few interruptions, been continuous ; and 
this famous gateway to the Continent is again wide open. In 
the first year after the war 4,820 ships, with a tonnage of 
5,245,048 tons, entered ; in 1920 this number rose to 7,698, 
with a tonnage of 10,852,341 tons, and there had been a steady 
increase ever since. British shipping easily holds the first 
place ; and in the interests of our carrying trade it is most 
desirable that British lines should make a point of doing all 
they can to maintain their hold on Antwerp. So far German 
shipping, once so prominent there, has, though some of the 
lines have resumed their sailings, not yet regained its former 
position ; and there is every reason for believing that our mer- 
cantile marine can, if shippers do not neglect their oppor- 
tunities and so lose the market at Antwerp, be for many long 
years supreme on the Schelde. 1 

From Antwerp ships and barges pass down the winding 
channels of the Schelde till they enter the Dutch waters of the 

1 The German and Austrian banks have been replaced by British and Ameri- 
can houses. At Antwerp there are five American and three British banks. 
At Brussels there are three American and three British. 
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estuary between the Island of South Beveland on the right 
and Zeeland Flanders on the left. A canal cut across South 
Beveland is a common waterway for trade from Antwerp, by 
the East Schelde, the Hollandsche Diep, and the Waal, to 
Rotterdam or the Rhine. Farther down the river on the left 
bank is Terneuzen, whence a canal (opened in 1827, during the 
period of the Kingdom of the Netherlands) goes across the 
Dutch territory of Zeeland Flanders for nine miles till it reaches 
the Belgian frontier, and continues through East Flanders for 
some twenty miles to Ghent. 

Most of the tourists who journey to Ghent visit the Chateau 
des Comtes, that grim feudal stronghold where Edward III 
feasted with Jacques van Artevelde, the splendid Gothic H6tel 
de Ville, the Com: des Princes, where Charles V was born, the 
Church of St. Bavon, and perhaps the Carthusian Monastery, 
where, on Christmas Eve 1814, the Treaty of Peace between 
Great Britain and the United States of America was signed. 
But few find time to inspect the spacious harbour, where steam 
cranes and all the appliances of a modern port are installed, 
with warehouses which in pre-war days were piled high with 
merchandise from every quarter of the globe. Ghent has 
played a very considerable part in the economic development 
of modern Belgium. The canal from Terneuzen is more than 
100 feet wide, and deep enough to receive large merchantmen. 
There is a standing dispute between the Belgians and the 
Dutch, who are said to obstruct improvements in the portion 
of the canal which passes through their territory, and thereby 
hinder the trade of Ghent. It was, however, flourishing before 
the war. Over 1,000 ships entered in 1913. In the autumn of 
1918 the Germans, when they had to leave, blocked up the 
canal by sinking a number of boats, and destroyed the embank- 
ments, railway sidings, and cranes. Most of the damage was, 
however, made good within six months after the Armistice ; 
830 vessels entered in 1919 ; and next year, in spite of diffi- 
culties caused by a fire which destroyed some of the ware- 
houses, the port was again in working order. The shipping which 
entered was largely British ; and regular services were established 
with Great Britain and Ireland, Holland, France, and America. 

From Ghent a canal, navigable by large barges, goes to 
Bruges, whence there is another canal and a railway to Zee- 
brugge on the coast between Knocke and Blankenberghe. The 
commercial future of Zeebrugge is uncertain. The canal from 
Bruges, which the Germans found so useful during the sub- 
marine campaign, till it was blocked by the British on the night 
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of April 22, 1918, is capable of receiving ships drawing 26 feet 
of water. But constant dredging is necessary in the harbour. 
So far the hopes with which it was opened in 1905 have scarcely 
been fulfilled ; but an increase of trade will probably follow 
the establishment of the service of train ferries from Harwich. 
Railway trucks with goods from any part of Great Britain can 
be sent on, without breaking bulk, to Germany, France, Italy, 
Turkey and elsewhere on the Continent. One obstacle to the 
success of this scheme was the difference between the gauges 
on the British and some Continental railways. But the Belgian 
Government had bought 15,000 of the wagons used during the 
war on the Richborough ferry; and these were generously 
made over, free of cost, to the British and Belgian companies 
by whom the scheme was promoted. 

The canal from Ghent to Bruges passes on to Ostend, where, 
under the auspices of Leopold II, the harbour was enlarged in 
the early years of this century. The chief value, however, of 
Ostend is its situation at the starting point of the railways 
which run to Antwerp, to Brussels and thence to Germany, and 
to the western districts and France. 

Far inland at Brussels, almost in the middle of Belgium, a 
harbour was constructed many years ago. It is in communica- 
tion with the Schelde, and therefore with the sea, by a canal 
(the Willebroek) which passes close to Vilvorde, a short dis- 
tance north-east of Brussels, and joins the Rupel, which falls 
into the Schelde about six miles above Antwerp. On the west 
this canal also leads from Brussels by Hal to Charleroi. At 
first only vessels drawing about ten feet of water could use 
the port of Brussels ; but it has lately been deepened and 
widened, so that seagoing ships with a draught of 19 feet can 
enter. The Dyle, on which Louvain stands, is connected with 
the Rupel by canal. A network of waterways, too numerous 
to mention in detail, is spread over the whole of Belgium, the 
most densely populated country in the world. 

The daily use as highways for trade of rivers and canals, 
many of them connected with the great port of Antwerp, has 
naturally suggested, especially since the acquisition of the 
Congo Colony, that the number of seagoing ships sailing under 
the Belgian flag ought to be increased. Before the war the 
Mercantile Marine of Belgium was insignificant, consisting of 
no more than 125 ships. But in 1916 a company, the Lloyd 
Royal Beige, was created by Royal Charter with the object of 
founding a really important Mercantile Marine. The capital 
was 50,000,000 francs ; and at the end of 1917 the Belgian 
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Government took up 25,000,000 francs’ worth of debentures, 
to the amount of 100,000,000, which the company was autho- 
rised to issue. In August 1920 the Lloyd Royal Beige owned 
92 vessels, some of which were built at Sunderland and Glasgow, 
and others bought from British shipping firms. Services have 
been established to America, India, Australia, China, and other 
parts of the world. A number of other shipping companies 
have been started ; and the Belgian Mercantile Marine is grow- 
ing in importance. “ Partly owing to this enterprise in Bel- 
gium, and partly owing to the transfer of ships under the Peace 
Treaty (more than half the amount provided for, 68,000 out 
of 128,000 tons having been delivered in 1920) the Belgian 
Mercantile Marine has largely increased in number and ton- 
nage.” 1 

The expense of restoring the railway and water communica- 
tions, with the help of the British Credit and of loans raised 
in America and Norway, was a heavy burden on the resources 
of Belgium. In the spring of 1919 the Chambers decided that, 
while awaiting the payment of reparations by Germany, the 
nation as a whole must bear the cost of making good the losses 
which the war had brought upon the country. The State 
therefore became liable for the reconstruction of buildings 
which had been destroyed, for replacing livestock which had 
been confiscated, and machinery which had been stolen or 
destroyed, and also took over debts contracted by public 
bodies and individuals to meet fines imposed by the enemy, 
and to feed the people. Finding the sums required for these 
purposes created a difficult financial situation. In the year 
following the close of the war there was a deficit on the budget 
of 6,000,000,000 francs. Against this could be set 2,500,000,000 
francs due by Germany as part of the reparations to which the 
Treaty of Versailles had given Belgium a priority claim. This 
sum was to be paid before May 1921 ; but it was very doubtful 
whether Germany would meet this obligation even then. It 
was necessary to find new sources of revenue. The railway, 
postal, and telegraph rates were increased ; and taxes, some 
as high as 80 per cent., were imposed on war profits. Legacies 
and income which had hitherto escaped were taxed. So were 
all public amusements, such as theatrical performances and 
moving pictures ; also beer, tobacco, and spirits.* 

1 Report on the Economic Situation in Belgium , pp. 126-7. 

* To promote temperance, the sale of spirits for consumption in hotels, board- 
ing-houses, restaurants, railway refreshment rooms, and any place of public 
resort, is now forbidden. The smallest quantity of spirits that can be bought 
is two litre bottles. 
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The service of the Public Debt was a heavy item. When the 
eventful year 1914 opened the Debt stood at 5,000,000,000 
francs . 1 This was a burden which Belgium was well able to 
bear at that time. But during and after the war it began to 
mount up, while general expenditure increased. In the autumn 
of 1920 the Debt had risen to 84,000,000,000 ; and it was feared 
that it might reach 40,000,000,000. In addition there were 
Government bonds to be met ; and provision had to be made 
for repaying advances from the Allies between the signing of 
the Armistice on November 11, 1918 and the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles on April 19, 1919. It was at this 
juncture that M. Carton de Wiart formed his Government.* 
A policy of rigid economy was forthwith adopted. Expendi- 
ture by the Government on the purchase and distribution of 
food was reduced ; plans for new public works were aban- 
doned ; increased customs duties were to be levied ; and 
additional taxation was to be imposed on the country. The 
result was that next year, though there was still a heavy deficit 
on the budget, the financial position was improved. 

This was the effect of strict, unbending economy in all depart- 
ments of the public service, and the adoption of vigorous 
measures by which it was expected that means would be found 
to meet the liabilities of the country. Hitherto in Belgium 
the revenue from import duties had represented rather less than 
l£ per cent, of the value of all the imports. There was a tariff 
of l£ francs a hundredweight on oats, and similarly low duties 
on some other foodstuffs. There was also an import duty on 
cattle and sheep ; and cattle could not be imported under 
four years old. There was a rather heavy duty on dead meat, 
which necessarily kept up the price, and was therefore un- 
popular with the working classes in the towns, who complained 
that they were made to suffer for the benefit of the farmers. 
These duties had, in fact, been levied rather for the protection 
of the farming interest than for revenue. Ad valorem duties 
were levied on the import of certain articles, such as household 
furniture, carriages, wall-papers, and other things in which the 
Belgian manufacturers might suffer from foreign competition. 
Though these undoubtedly acted as protective duties, there 
was no high tariff ; and Belgium for many years claimed to 
be practically a free-trade country. The financial situation, 
however, after the war made it necessary to find revenue by 

1 Including the share of the Public Debt of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
laid on Belgium in 1839. 

a Supra , p. 159. 
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taxing imports ; and in 1920 and 1921 additional customs 
duties were laid on a number of articles. 1 2 The competition of 
Germany had always been severely felt and was likely to be 
increased by 44 dumping ” after the war. To cope with this 
the duties payable on imports from that country, with the ex- 
ception of foodstuffs and raw materials needed by Belgian 
industries, have now been doubled ; and a law authorising the 
application of these increased duties to merchandise originating 
in all countries where the currency has depreciated more than 
that of Belgium came into force in April 1922. 

Simultaneously with the increase of customs duties fresh direct 
taxation was imposed. The stamp duties were raised, and an 
additional duty of 10 centimes was put on cheques. There was 
already a tax of 33j per cent, on 44 luxury entertainments ” ; 
and now a tax of 5 per cent, was laid on all payments for meals 
in restaurants. The death duties were raised. Owners of 
plate, jewellery, art collections, wines, and so forth had to 
pay an annual ad valorem tax of i per cent. A tax was also 
laid on betting.® A 44 taxe sur la transmission 55 put 1 per 
cent, on portable property brought into Belgium. This tax, 
expected to produce 200,000,000 francs a year, was opposed 
by the Labour-Socialists on the ground that it tended to 
raise prices ; but they supported the other proposals of the 
Government. 44 It says a great deal for the willingness of all 
parties in Belgium to recognise the necessity for heavy taxa- 
tion and general economy that the whole of the new taxation 
bill was passed without difficulty, the Socialists confining their 
protest to abstention from voting on the transmission tax, 
while voting for the Bill as a whole.” * 

The Government wished to avoid the risk of injuring the 
economic situation of the country by borrowing. But it was 
found necessary to raise a long term 6 per cent. Consolidated 
Loan, which was issued at 99 in October 1921. Investors in 
this stock (a very sound security, incomes from which pay only 
2 per cent.) could subscribe either in cash or by converting 

1 A list of articles affected by the tariff changes mil be found in the Report 
on the Economic Situation of Belgium (1921-2), pp. 115-119. 

2 The law of Belgium is not supposed to recognise betting ; but bookmakers 
are licensed to bet on the race-courses; and they pay a certain fee for each 
day’s racing. In 1922 the revenue from the tax on betting was 5,885,490 francs. 

* Report on Economic Situation (1922), p. 26. Belgium had long been accus- 
tomed to a great variety of small direct taxes, on, for instance, domestic ser- 
vants living in the house, pianos and advertisements in shop windows or 
placarded on walls. The advertisement tax cost practically nothing to collect, 
as it was levied by means of a special Government stamp placed on each adver- 
tisement by the advertiser. 
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holdings in Treasury Bonds. The sum raised by this means 
was 1,400,000,000 francs, found partly from cash and partly 
from Treasury Bonds. Another financial transaction, which 
proved a great success, was the issue of a Restoration Lottery 
Loan for 1,000,000,000 francs by the Co-operative Societies. 
It not only helped the Government, but gave persons of small 
means an opportunity of taking part in the restoration of the 
districts laid waste by the war. 

The economic situation in Belgium has, of course, been 
affected by the fall in the franc. At first, immediately after 
the war, the depreciation of the franc was not very serious. 
This continued to be the case so long as imports from England 
were limited. But when trade was resumed the sterling value 
of the franc began to fall ; and it must have been noticed 
that the rate of exchange, though fluctuating from time to 
time, has been steadily rising against Belgium, a state of things 
which it is difficult to understand, seeing how remarkable has 
been the success of the strenuous measures taken to recover 
from the effects of the war. It is very possible that the damage 
inflicted by the war on the resources of the Belgians, the in- 
crease of their paper currency, unaccompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase of their gold reserve, and the presence in 
their budgets of large sums figuring as “recoverable from 
Germany,” may have caused a want of confidence in Belgian 
credit. This want of confidence, if it exists, does not seem 
justified. The economic recovery has already surpassed all 
expectations, in spite of the heavy burden on the resources of 
the country ; and unless some unforeseen calamity occurs the 
financial position of Belgium will be, there is very good ground 
for believing, with full assurance, in the course of a few years 
as sound as ever, provided the reparations are forthcoming 
from Germany. 

When the question of German indebtedness was discussed in 
the spring and summer of 1922 it was apparently expected in 
France that the Cabinet of Brussels would oppose anything in 
the shape of a moratorium. But the plan of M. Theunis and 
M. Jaspar, agreed to by the Reparations Commission, showed 
that this was not the case. Belgium relinquished immediate 
payment in cash, and agreed to take Bonds at six months 
date for the two instalments of the reparations which fell due 
on August 15 and September 15. On September 25 these Bonds, 
guaranteed by the Reichsbank, were delivered to M. Delacroix, 
the Belgian delegate on the Reparations Commission ; and 
they were soon afterwards discounted at various foreign banks. 
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This temporary settlement of part of the Belgian claim, 
which virtually conceded a moratorium for six months, was 
somewhat of a surprise to a party among the Flamingants and 
their friends in Holland, who had always foretold that the 
Government would follow whatever course the French Minis- 
ters might take ; but it had the general approval of the country, 
which it relieved, for a time at least, from the necessity of 
deciding on delicate questions which might have arisen with 
France. 

Though Germany was thus allowed time, there never was 
any intention to let her evade payment of the fullest possible 
reparations for the damage done to Belgium between 1914 and 
1918. And so, in course of time, the Cabinet of Brussels most 
reluctantly decided to co-operate with France in the occupation 
of the Ruhr. The Belgians, however, know that it is. on their 
own exertions and on the industrial resources of their country 
that they must chiefly rely in their valiant struggle for re- 
covery. 

The first of Belgian industries is coaZ-mining, which has been 
fully developed for a very long time ; in the middle of last 
century Belgium produced more coal than France. The 
Borinage in the south of Hainaut, the country round Charleroi, 
and the district between Charleroi and Mons, together with 
the province of Liege, form what is known as the Sambre and 
Meuse coal-field. The deepest coal is probably in the Borinage, 
where it is believed to be far below the depth of any of the 
shafts. In other parts of the Sambre and Meuse field the 
depth varies, and coal is found near the surface, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Namur. The mines yield coal of dif- 
ferent qualities suitable for various purposes, for use in iron- 
works, gas-works, glass-works, rolling-mills, forges, and almost 
every description of industry. 

On the north-east of Belgium is the Campine, a wide tract 
of country lying between Antwerp and Maastricht. It is a 
region of sand, marshes, rocks, heather, and pine-trees, unlike 
any other part of the country, and till recent years out of 
the beaten track, remote, mysterious, and seldom visited by 
strangers . 1 But in 1901 coal was discovered ; and for the next 
five years engineers were busily investigating the probable 
amount of the deposits and the means by which this new 
source of wealth could best be developed. It was not till 1909 
that the first borings were made. Owing to the character of 

1 There is a c h a rmin g essay on “ La Campine ardente et mystique,” in Le 
Visage de mon pays, by Vicomte Henri Davignon. 
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the soil opening mines has been a difficult and costly operation ; 
but the coal of the Campine is chiefly of the long-flame variety, 
which is much needed in some Belgian industries, in gas-works 
for example, and of which there is not a sufficient supply in 
the Sambre and Meuse field. Coal-mining in the Campine 
is proceeding ; since 1917 the production has risen from, in 
round numbers, 11,000 tons to nearly 300,000 tons ; mining 
companies have raised fresh capital ; and it is expected that 
the output will, after a few years, not only be yielding large 
profits, but will make it unnecessary for Belgium to import coal. 1 

Belgium, though close to the extensive iron-ore fields of 
Lorraine, the Saar district, and Luxembourg, is not rich in 
ore. At one time there used to be iron-mines in full working 
order in the provinces of Namur and Liege. They still exist ; 
but for a long time the output gradually diminished till in 
one year shortly before the war it was worth less than £30,000. 
The country, while possessing ample supplies of coal, has 
therefore to import the necessary ore for use in the iron and 
steel industry from France, Luxembourg, and other countries. 
The headquarters of this industry are in the Sambre and Meuse 
district, where in 1913 the production of pig-iron was 2,500,000 
tons. Exports were on a large scale, in the shape of rails, 
girders, plates, and other productions in metal. During the 
war the enemy robbed factories of their plant, deported to 
Germany operatives who refused to work for them, and put in 
prison the managers of several companies. When the end of 
the war was approaching, and the plan of permanently annex- 
ing Belgium had to be abandoned, the Imperial soldiery, no 
longer daring to commit murder and arson as at the begin- 
ning of the invasion, degenerated into a horde of brigands, 
who carried on, as part of a regular system intended by their 
superiors to prevent, or at least retard for a long time, the 
economic recovery of Belgium, the looting of factories and the 
destruction of machinery with such violence that, when they 
left in November 1918, the iron and steel industry was, like 
other Belgian industries, all but ruined. 

The work of reconstruction was, however, begun at once ; 
but, owing to the loss of machinery stolen by the enemy, and 
the time consumed in repairing the gutted factories, there was 

1 From a table on page 62 of the Report on the Economic Situation (1921-2) 
showing the monthly production of coal in Belgium during 1921, it appears 
that the largest production was in January, 2,041,010 tons, and the lowest in 
June, 1,700,480. The amounts varied during the year ; but in December the 
production was 1,965,350. The average monthly production in 1913 is given as 
1,903,460 tons. 
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a long delay. One very important company, the Soci6t6 
d’Ougree-Marihaye, was seriously embarrassed by a strike, 
which did not collapse till the operatives (with whom miners 
in the employment of the company struck in sympathy) had 
lost several millions of francs in wages, and returned to work 
on the employers’ terms. Labour troubles such as this, and 
the want of coal caused by exports to foreign countries, stood 
in the way of a speedy revival ; but by the summer of 1921 
there was sufficient production to make Belgian competition 
serious for English firms, who found they could not compete 
with Belgian prices. It appeared from trade returns that 
Belgian nuts and bolts could be bought in the Midlands for 
£24 a ton, when the English price was £29 ; and about this time 
it was reported from South Wales that Belgian steel was de- 
livered at £7 10 s. a ton, the local price being about £9. The 
only way to meet this was a reduction in English prices ; and 
a tendency in that direction was observed towards the end 
of the year. 

German competition has to be reckoned with ; and Belgian 
manufacturers are convinced that new markets overseas are 
necessary if they are to regain what they lost by the war. 
Nevertheless, in the spring of 1922 the industry was improving ; 
and there are signs that iron and steel will recover their former 
strong position among the productions which augment the 
resources of Belgium. 

Another important source of wealth before the war was zinc . 
A metal which has to be extracted from special ores of which 
there is only a small and diminishing quantity in Belgium, 
almost the whole of the raw material required for its produc- 
tion was imported from Great Britain, Australia, Germany 
(mainly from Silesia), France, Spain, and some other countries ; 
but in the amount produced Belgium came third, far in front 
of Great Britain, and behind only the United States and Ger- 
many. No less than a fifth of the whole world’s output was 
produced by Belgium, about half of which was contributed by 
a single company, the Yieille Montagne ; and there was a large 
export trade in both raw and finished zinc to Great Britain and 
elsewhere. Production fell to almost nothing during the war ; 
and recovery was impeded by the high price of coal, a rise in 
wages, and also, it seems, by the difficulty in obtaining the 
raw material caused by the slow progress of negotiations for 
a contract with the British Government for supplies from 
Australia. 

In the disturbed state of trade all over the world the future 
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of every industry is uncertain ; but if adequate supplies are 
forthcoming there is good reason for believing that the zinc 
business will again flourish. It is already showing marked 
signs of a recovery which will enable it to make, as formerly, 
a substantial addition to the wealth of Belgium. 

A great amount of Belgian capital has long been invested 
in all departments of engineering connected with the construc- 
tion of steam engines for factories, railways, and ships, and in 
making electrical apparatus, tramway cars, railway carriages, 
motor-cars, cycles, and girders for bridges. The business of 
making all kinds of machinery is one of the most important 
of Belgian enterprises ; and more than a thousand firms have 
often been engaged in it at the same time — a large number for 
so small a country. The best known of the works is at Seraing, 
near Li6ge, where the firm of John Cockerill and Company has 
its head offices in a building which was once a palace of the 
Bishop-Princes of the Principality of Li6ge, and where the 
first locomotive that ran on the Continent was built in 1835. 
The works at Seraing cover nearly 300 acres, on which there 
are coal-mines owned and worked by the company, and shops 
for making every species of machinery. 

The people of Li6ge have long been famous for their skill 
in working steel and iron. In ancient times they forged in 
their own homes the weapons which they used in the civil wars 
which so often laid waste the Principality; and the manu- 
facture of fire-arms for export was a lucrative branch of in- 
dustry carried on almost entirely by the workmen in private 
shops of their own down to the time of the German invasion. 
The arms they made, some for sporting, and some for military 
purposes, were tested in a Proof-house at Li£ge, where 1,500,000 
weapons passed the trials in 1913 ; and of these about 300,000 
pounds’ worth were exported to Germany and France, while a 
large quantity went to other countries. 

During the war the attempt of the Germans to force the 
manufacturers and workmen to make arms to be used against 
their own countrymen failed ; the factories and their contents 
were seized, and many of the workmen escaped to France and 
England, where they found congenial employment at Havre 
and Birmingham in turning out munitions for the Allies. 
Since the war a certain amount of trade has been done ; but so 
many markets have been closed, tariffs have risen so high, the 
cost of production has been so much increased by shorter 
working hours and higher wages, and other countries have 
gained so much experience in the production of fire-arms for 
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use in either peace or war, that this industry, at one time so 
prominent among the commercial assets of Belgium, is not in 
a very prosperous condition. But machine construction, in 
all its forms, is established in each of the great industrial dis- 
tricts ; and when the set-back caused by the war, and the 
general slackness of trade have been overcome, it cannot fail 
to be assisted towards complete recovery ; first, by the land 
and water communications which enable goods to be carried 
in all directions within the country, and to the coast for ex- 
port ; secondly, by the ample supplies of coal, iron, and steel 
which are available ; and thirdly, by the system of schools in 
which young Belgians with an aptitude for mechanics can 
obtain technical instruction. 

The wealth produced from textiles has been from time 
immemorial, and still is, one of the most prolific of the eco- 
nomic resources of Belgium. Verviers, in the province of 
Lidge, not far from the German frontier (it was entered by the 
invaders on the morning of August 4, 1914) is the centre of the 
wool industry . 1 * 3 * * * * The water in the neighbourhood is supposed 
to be exceptionally well suited for washing wool ; and shortly 
before 1914 some two hundred mills were engaged in the various 
processes connected with the preparation of wool.* The war, 
during w T hich machinery was destroyed or removed by the 
enemy, and a certain amount of trade fled to England, most 
of it to Yorkshire, injured the industry ; but by the latest 
reports it is regaining the lost ground, though at Verviers 
progress had been retarded by frequent strikes. 

The Germans played havoc with the cotton industry from 
one end of Belgium to another. Their procedure was to use 
up all the raw material they found, and confiscate any finished 
goods. After that most of the machinery, beltings, bearings, 
dynamos, brass fittings, copper, and so forth went off to Ger- 
many ; and what remained was broken up till nothing was 
left of the mills but bare walls, with the roofs gone, and the 
very pavements destroyed . 8 At first, however, there was a 

1 Verviers is described in a charter of 1300 as a wool village ; and in 1323 

the Bishop of Li6ge relieved cloth made there from the payment of tolls. 

3 In Belgium, as elsewhere, fabrics made of mixed wool and cotton were 

rapidly replacing those made of pure wool. 

3 To give one example of how thoroughly this was done, the writer may mention 

haying visited a large cotton mill in Ghent at the end of the war, and seen a jetty 

built by the enemy on a canal at the back of the building, with a powerful crane 

brought all the way from Germany, and put there to hoist some very heavy 
machinery on to barges in which it was to be taken away. The whole place 
was literally cleaned out ; and a moderate estimate of the loss was 2,000,000 
francs. 
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swift recovery after the war ; and as soon as the machinery of 
the mills had been replenished imports of raw material began, 
and continued till they nearly reached the level of 1913. This 
was followed by a period of depression. After the spring of 
1920 the trade languished for a time. Since then there has 
been a recovery. The spinning and weaving mills are now 
(1923) in full employment and would, but for the high price 
of yarns and cloth caused by the shortening of the working 
day to eight hours, which is said to add 12 \ per cent, to the 
cost of production, be even more profitable than they are. 

Most of the mills engaged in linen- weaving and thread- 
making, in which the Belgian provinces have always so greatly 
excelled, are in West and East Flanders. The water of the 
river Lys, on which Courtrai stands, is supposed to be the best 
in the world for soaking the flax. 1 But almost all the flax 
produced at Courtrai, where before the war there was a settle- 
ment of Irish business men, was sent to Belfast, and most of 
what was used at Ghent and other places came from Russia. 
When the Bolshevik rule put an end to this trade there was 
for a time increased cultivation in Belgium. Since 1921, how- 
ever, the acreage devoted to this purpose has greatly diminished ; 
but the linen-mills are now prosperous. 

Not many years ago linen-weaving was almost entirely a 
rural industry, the people growing and bleaching their own 
flax, which they spun and wove in their homes. But now 
the manufacture is rapidly becoming a monopoly of large fac- 
tories in the towns. Lace-making , however, is still carried 
on, though not altogether, as a home industry, skill in which 
has been handed down from generation to generation, particu- 
larly among the women of Belgium. Beginning no one can 
say when, it has survived through all the vicissitudes of the 
country. It is interesting to watch the women, old and young, 
some of them mere girls, sitting in front of their cottages in the 
villages, or in the humbler streets of the towns, with their 
wooden bobbins or their needles in their hands, working hour 
after hour on the slender threads, and weaving them, too often 
at the expense of their eyesight, into exquisite designs. During 

1 “Though small,” says Mr. Rowntree, “it has played an important part 
in the industrial development of the country, because flax prepared in its waters 
produced the finest linen thread in the world. The establishment of the textile 
manufacture in Belgium, still one of its principal industries, was principally 
due to this fact, and it is not surprising that the Lys has come to be known as 
the ‘ Golden River.* It is curious that chemists have hitherto entirely failed 
to ascertain why flax prepared in its waters produces such fine linen ** ( Land 
and Labour in Belgium, p. 12). 
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his inquiries into the home industries of Belgium Mr. Rown- 
tree found that towards the end of last century, in 1896, there 
were about 50,000 women lace-makers, but that the number, 
already far smaller than it had been twenty years before, was 
declining. This was doubtless owing to the rise of the lace 
factories, of which there are now between two and three hun- 
dred. But machine-made lace, produced wholesale by the 
factories, cannot compare in beauty of workmanship or com- 
mercial value with what is made by hand ; and even if the 
factories grow in number, and lessen the personal pride of the 
lace-makers in their art, cheap and hastily made articles turned 
out by machinery cannot in the end hold their own against 
the finer class of work which, kept at a high standard by teach- 
ing given in the quiet seclusion of the convent schools, will 
always find purchasers in the markets of the outside world. 

Lace-making has always been one of the best known of 
Belgian industries. Few of the strangers who flock to Bruges 
leave without paying a visit to the famous collection in the 
Gruthuise. Less is heard about the production of glass , which 
has, however, been a great source of Belgian 'wealth. An 
ancient industry on the banks of the Sambre and the Meuse 
from Charleroi to Li6ge, it has produced year after year 
vast quantities of glass of every kind. From Charleroi more than 
200,000 tons of window glass were exported in 1913. In that 
year 31,000 tons of table and crystal glass were exported from 
the Province of Liege, where one company alone, the Society 
Anonyme des Crystalleries de Val St. Lambert (founded in 
1825) employed 5,000 workmen. The purity and brilliance of 
this cut glass is well known to the trade ; and 90 per cent, 
of the output from the St. Lambert Company was exported. 
Though the glass industry suffered, like other industries, from 
the depredations of the enemy during the war, it has appa- 
rently recovered more rapidly than any of them. Of the Val 
St. Lambert an incident, typical of Belgian energy and readiness 
to resume work, has been recorded. On the morning of 
November 11, 1918, news came that the Armistice had been 
declared ; and before the sun set that day the first furnace of 
the glass works had been again lighted. 

Unless there is a general collapse of trade the glass industry 
will no doubt continue to swell the resources of Belgium. 
Most of the raw materials are on the spot. The sand found 
in Hainaut and Namur is of good quality for glass-making; 
and still better is the wonderfully pure sand of the Campine, 
where a glass factory has been established since the war. The 
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possibilities of this business axe thoroughly well understood. 
An association of Belgian glass-makers and bankers have sub- 
scribed a large amount of capital to promote a company for 
the manufacture of glass by the latest methods ; it is proposed 
to found an organisation to assist and regulate the export trade ; 
and some of the Belgian glass firms have recently extended 
their operations as far as China. 

It is chiefly because of these industries, besides those engaged 
in producing artificial silk, hemp, jute, pottery, cement, chemi- 
cals, and many other manufactured articles, all of them help- 
ing to increase the volume of trade, that Belgium has so often 
been called a “Hive of Industry.” But agriculture and the 
kindred rural employments hold a very important place in the 
economic life of the country. In the Middle Ages this industry 
was sedulously fostered by the Church, especially in the natu- 
rally barren lands behind the dunes on the Flemish coast. 
Close to the road from Furnes to La Panne is the site of what 
was once the famous Abbey of the Dunes. No trace of it 
remains ; but there, in the thirteenth century, a hundred and 
fifty monks and more than two hundred of their disciples were 
working on the land. They drained the marshes and planted 
seeds where seeds would grow, until, after years of hard work, 
the Abbey of the Dunes was surrounded by wide fields which 
had been reclaimed and turned into a fertile oasis in the midst 
of a savage and inhospitable desert. 1 It was the same in 
other parts of Flanders, in Brabant, in Hainaut, and in Namur. 
The peasants received grants of the lands which they had 
reclaimed. No longer serfs, attached to, and transferred with, 
the soil they cultivated, “ adscripti glebae,” they became, in 
course of time, independent farmers, free to consume the 
produce of the land themselves or sell it ; and whenever, across 
the level plain, they saw a belfry they knew that among the 
houses round it there was a market-place. And so by degrees 
agriculture grew into an established industry, often in danger 
of ruin during the long years of war which desolated the 
country, but always making progress and sharing in the general 
prosperity, until at last, when the German invasion came, no 
country in Europe was so highly cultivated as Belgium, where, 
of a population estimated at about 7,500,000, 1,200,000 were 
classed as agricultural labourers. 

The whole extent of Belgium is calculated at rather more 
than 7,000,000 acres, of which nearly 5,500,000 are used either 

1 D erode, Histoire Religieuse de la Flandre Maritime, p. 86. 
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as hayfields and pastureland for livestock, or for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, sugar-beet, 
chicory, and other crops. Owing to the acreage being so small 
for so dense a population, the number of labourers for each 
unit of the soil is very large. The farms are small, averaging 
about 12 acres ; and more than 80 per cent, of the farmers 
are working their own lands. The cultivation therefore is 
thoroughly well done. The soil on most of these lands is 
sandy, and would be barren if it had not been brought into 
good condition by intensely hard work, coupled with the study 
of scientific farming, which is encouraged by the Government 
system of technical education in agriculture. The ground is 
heavily fed with natural and artificial manures, and produces 
large and valuable crops. In the year before the war between 
15,000 and 16,000 tons of raw beet-sugar and nearly 100,000 
tons of refined sugar were exported. Of chicory , that veget- 
able which is so little used in England except to adulterate 
coffee, but which is a favourite article of diet in Belgium, 
between 300,000 and 400,000 tons were produced, and of 
potatoes 3,000,000 tons. It may almost be said that every 
yard of land capable of bearing crops was under cultivation. 
Wheat had to be imported, as a sufficient quantity could not 
be raised ; but with that exception enough foodstuffs were 
produced to feed the population. All who travelled through the 
agricultural districts must have been struck by the endless 
succession of fields bearing fine crops, fruitful gardens and 
orchards. 

After the war the plain of West Flanders was a melancholy 
sight, the earth pitted with shell-holes, farmhouses and cottages 
in ruins everywhere, and near Pervyse miles of land, formerly 
yielding rich harvests, covered with water, mud, and reeds. 
Recovery seemed impossible, but two years of endless toil 
brought back the landscape to something like its former appear- 
ance ; and now the Flemings, with most of their farmhouses 
and cottages rebuilt, are on the way to complete recovery of 
their prosperity as cultivators of the soil. On the whole, it 
may be said that all over Belgium the agricultural industry is 
re-established. Ninety-five per cent, of the devastated land 
is again under cultivation. The first crops on the restored 
farms, however, failed. During the occupation the Germans 
cut down trees over an area of 24,000 acres, and worth 
200,000,000 of gold francs. The birds who thus lost their 
homes (like so many of the human population) had not returned 
when the first sowings began ; and the crops were destroyed 
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by caterpillars and insects. The Government is, therefore, 
giving young trees to the farmers for planting along the roads, 
and taking other steps to encourage forestry. 

There are various accounts of the amount of livestock in 
Belgium before the war ; but a reliable estimate puts it at 
317,000 horses, 1,879,000 head of cattle, 1,494,000 pigs, and 
many flocks of sheep. The Flemish horse , ancestor of the 
heavy English draught-horse, was once famous. The breed, 
however, has deteriorated, partly owing, it is said, to the number 
of the best stallions which w T ere bought for war-horses by the 
Kings of England in ancient days. At present the best are the 
cart-horses of Brabant and the Ardennes. In 1850 the Govern- 
ment formed a National Stud at Tervueren, where a number 
of stallions, including some thoroughbreds, stood for a time. 
But this institution did not improve the breed, and was soon 
abolished. Private horsebreeding, on the other hand, was a 
great success, largely through the good work done by “ Le 
Trait de Cheval Beige,” a Society formed to encourage horse- 
breeding. Belgium draught-horses won many prizes at inter- 
national shows in different parts of Europe ; some stallions 
were sold at the high price of 100,000 francs each ; and horses 
were annually exported to the value of 50,000,000 francs. 

This was one of the commercial assets of Belgium which the 
German Government resolved to destroy. They began by 
confiscating all the best stallions and mares they could find. 
Then they forced farmers and owners of horses to bring in their 
studs, under threat of a heavy fine on those who did not obey, 
fixed their own price, took the animals away to Germany, 
forbade, except under special licence, any breeding from mares 
left in Belgium, and, in order to complete the ruin of the in- 
dustry, issued a command that all two-year-olds were to be 
slaughtered. The number of horses carried off is said to have 
been 92,000. Under the Treaty of Versailles Germany under- 
took to return within three months 200 stallions (3 to 7 years), 
5,000 mares (3 to 7 years), and 5,000 fillies (18 months to 3 
years) of the large Belgian type. With these it was hoped to 
recommence horse-breeding ; and when a show was organised 
by Le Trait de Cheval Beige several owners produced valuable 
stallions and mares which they had somehow managed to 
conceal from the enemy during the occupation. In the course 
of 1921 the Germans sent back 13,626 horses ; and, as the 
number in the country is increasing, exportation has already 
become once more a profitable business. 

Between 1846 and 1906 the number of cattle in Belgium 
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rose by 4 S per cent., though the figures for 1906 exclude stock 
on farms of less than 2 \ acres. 1 In that year the number was 
1,779,678. In 1913 it had increased to 1,879,000 ; but fanners 
preferred to breed horses, and there was little export of cattle 
and even less of dairy produce. In fact, both cattle and dairy 
produce were imported to some extent. Thus cattle-breeding 
has not enriched the external trade of Belgium (though the 
amount of stock per acre is larger than in Great Britain, France, 
or Germany), and is therefore not to be reckoned among the 
commercial resources of the country. Before the war, however, 
most of the beef, milk, and butter required for internal 
consumption was produced in Belgium ; and the losses of cattle 
during the war were a hardship, the Germans having taken 
560,000 head, besides killing a great number to feed their 
armies. The Treaty of Versailles provided for the return 
within three months of 50,000 cows, 40,000 heifers, and 2,000 
young bulls ; but of these only 69,000 had been restored by 
the middle of the year 1921. 8 

A large amount of capital is invested in the cultivation of 
plants , flowers , and fruit . In many towns there is a miniature 
Covent Garden, where a brisk business is done each morning, 
usually in the open air ; but the chief seat of the horticultural 
industry is Ghent, the “ City of Flowers,” with its miles of 
glass-houses full of rare plants. Brussels and the surrounding 
districts are celebrated for their hot-house grapes ; and near 
Malines and Louvain there are acres of flower-gardens. Foreign 
buyers frequent these places ; and there is a huge export trade 
which adds many millions of francs to the national wealth. 

What may be called the natural economic resources of 
Belgium — that is to say, all that the soil of the country yields 
in the shape, for example, of such productions as coal and 
the fruits of agriculture — either remain as they were before the 
war or are capable of being restored to their former condi- 
tions. As we have seen, great progress has been made in the 
work of restoration. But this has laid a heavy burden on the 
people ; and the financial position is such that there can be 
no complete recovery for many years unless Germany adds 
very substantially to the reparations she has already made. 
The Public Debt has risen from 5,000,000,000 francs in 1914 

1 Rowntree, Land and Labour : Lessons from Belgium , p. 174. 

2 When the German forces were retreating through Limburg, driving herds 
before them, they were followed by Belgian women who identified their own 
cows, and called on the soldiers to give them back ; but the cattle and carts 
laden with stolen furniture crossed the Meuse and went on over that part 
of Holland to the Rhineland. 
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to nearly 36,000,000,000, and amounts to 4,740 francs per 
head of the population, as compared with 2,744 in France and 
8,074 in the United States. A heavy burden is the mass of 
paper marks which the enemy forced the Belgians to take 
during the occupation at the rate of 1 franc 25 centimes per 
mark. After the Armistice this remained as a dead weight 
of paper money, amounting to 7 milliards of marks, which 
the Belgian Government withdrew from circulation, partly in 
exchange for notes of the Banque Nationale, and partly by the 
issue of Treasury Bonds. The only fresh notes issued in 
Belgium since the Armistice are those printed to replace (at 
1 franc 25 centimes per mark) the German paper which is still 
lying in the cellars of the Bank at Brussels, and represents a 
debt due by Germany which ought in justice to be included 
among the reparations. Then there is a war debt of 175,000, 0C0 
dollars, plus interest, owing to the United States. The 
United States not having ratified the Treaty of Versailles, 
Belgium has not been relieved of this debt, which, though 
payment has not yet been demanded, figures in the statements 
of American claims against Europe. The price of living has 
gone up. This is a hardship, not only to the working classes, 
who, though their wages are now four times what they were 
before the war, find that the cost of almost everything they have 
to buy has risen proportionally, but also to persons in a higher 
station, whose incomes are still as low as ever. The salary 
of a judge in the Courts of Appeal is only £300. The head of 
the Cour de Cassation receives £500. A lieutenant-general in 
the army has £300. All Cabinet Ministers are paid the same 
modest salary — £550 a year, with an official house. They were 
formerly allowed motor-cars ; but, for the sake of economy, 
this luxury has been cut off since April 1 , 1923. All classes, 
in fact, are feeling the pressure of the financial situation caused 
by the war. 

In the spring of 1923 the value of the reparations which 
Belgium had received in cash, bills, and supplies (coal, timber, 
horses, cattle, etc.) was estimated at 1,729,000,000 gold marks. 
The last bond, which matured on June 15, was paid. But that 
payment did not of course go far to extinguish the sums due to 
Belgium; and the Belgian Government, while more anxious 
than any other Government in Europe to act in concert with 
Great Britain, found they could not accept the plan put forward 
by the Cabinet of London for the settlement of the reparations, 
by which Germany was to be relieved from so great a 
part of her liabilities. The economic future of Belgium is so 
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gravely affected by this question of reparations that agreement 
was impossible . 1 

1 The British Department of Overseas Trade is (1923) represented in Belgium 
by Mr. J. Pieton Bagge, Commercial Secretary to the Embassy in Brussels. 
His Beport on the Economic and Financial Conditions in Belgium, with an 
Annexe on the Economic Situation in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg , published 
in 1923, is full of valuable information. It has been most favourably received 
by the Belgian press, one paper describing it as “a sound economic monograph 
on Belgium in 1923, the like of which, so far as we know, does not exist.** 
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DEFENCE 


The Belgian Army is recruited by compulsory service. The 
period of service with the colours was fixed by a law of July 
1928 at 12 months for infantry and 13 months for cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers, with 2 additional months during the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The total period of service is 25 years, 
of which 15 years are “ active ” and 10 in the Territorial Army. 

In the event of the yearly contingent exceeding 49,500 — of 
which44,000 would be fighting troops and 5,500 auxiliary services 
— certain privileged classes and individuals will be exempted and 
passed direct to the Active Reserve. 

Recruiting is done in areas each of which supplies a Division, 
the areas being chosen with a view to proportioning the number 
of Walloons and Flemings within the Division. As far as 
possible men will be stationed within 50 km. of their homes. 

The general effects of the Law are to give longer service, 
better trained troops for the Ruhr and occupied areas, and a 
rational recruiting system combining Flemish and Walloon 
elements, and town and country dwellers. 

The First Army comprises 4 Army Corps and Army Troops. 
Each Corps consists of 2 Infantry Divisions (each of 3 regiments 
of infantry, 1 regiment of artillery, 1 machine-gun battalion, etc.), 
and Corps Troops (of cavalry, engineers, artillery, etc.). The 
Army Troops comprise a Cavalry Livision, an Artillery Division, 
the whole Air Force (16 fighting and 10 other squadrons), a 
Tank Regiment, a Brigade of Engineers, etc. 

A Second Army, of 8 Divisions of Infantry and 4 Regiments 
of Artillery, drawn from Active Reserve troops, would be avail- 
able in time of war, as well as a large reserve supply of food and a 
number of auxiliary troops, destined for both armies. 

The strength of the army on a peace footing is now limited 
to about 70,000. Its war footing will probably be about 
200,000. 

The army estimates for 1922 amounted to 484,019,146 
francs. 

Uniform : Khaki. 

Rifle: Mauser, *301 

Field gun : 75 mm. Field howitzer : 105 mm. 
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During the period between 1795 and 1814, when the Belgian 
provinces belonged to France, and afterwards between 1815 
and 1880, when they were united to Holland, “ la vie intellec- 
tuelle,” or “ geestesleven,” as a Fleming might perhaps call 
it, was at a very low ebb. Throughout the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic eras France was so occupied by wars and political 
changes that literature was in abeyance ; and it was not till 
some fifteen years after the collapse of the Empire that a revival 
of learning came. The period between 1815 and 1830 was 
barren. 

In Germany it was the same. Kant, Herder, Schiller, 
Fichte were off the scene by 1830. Niebuhr died in January 
1831 ; and in the autumn of that year Hegel was buried near the 
tomb of Fichte. Goethe, almost the last survivor of the Weimar 
school, was still alive ; but he was on the brink of the grave. 

In Great Britain Keats, Shelley, and Byron died before 1830. 
Scott lingered on till 1832, and was outlived by Coleridge for 
two years more. But, though Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Thomas Campbell had several years of life before them, the 
British world of letters had lost many of its best-known names. 
A classic chapter of literature was closed. “ Everyone was 
asleep ; literature, politics, society were all fast asleep. The 
Bourbons slumbered peacefully in France, and the Holy Alliance 
in Europe, as if their repose was to last for ever. The literary 
genius of the commencement of the century had passed its 
zenith, and its heroes were peacefully resting on their laurels. 
Sometimes a note would be sounded from Byron or the author 
of Waverley ; but the days of Childe Harold and Ivanhoe were 
over. Nothing prefigured the future, while little remained of 
the past. Wordsworth wrote nothing ; Coleridge nothing ; 
Campbell nothing; the Edinburgh Review had nothing to 
criticise, and had subsided into a state of chronic torpor.” 1 

While the revival of letters in France, the date of which may 
be placed about the time of the July Revolution and the Belgian 
demand for independence, was marked by the birth of the 
1 Lord Moncreifi, Rectorial Address (January 18, 1869). 
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Romantic Movement, with such men of letters as Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, or Alfred de Musset, there was no corre- 
sponding movement in Belgium. Those Belgians who took up 
their pens and wrote devoted themselves almost exclusively 
to the study of history, and history in its dullest shape. The 
true historian, Taine says, is never sure whether the culture 
of his own country is the best, and can be as happy out of it as 
in it. Judged by this standard, there were few% if any, true 
historians in Belgium ; for the Belgians confined themselves 
to the history of their own country, and seldom, if ever, travelled 
beyond its restricted boundaries. This was natural. The 
Belgian provinces had just become for the first time the home 
of an independent people ; and they now felt a stronger interest 
than ever before in the past of the territory which was in the 
future to be really their own. 

In a country, moreover, where for a long time the pursuit 
of knowledge had been obstructed by frequent wars and civil 
commotions, literature, both in its higher and its lower forms, 
was inevitably neglected ; and when peace and settled con- 
ditions of life came there were few, even among the best edu- 
cated of the population, who were equal to attempting author- 
ship which required more than the “ shallow stream of thought ” 
which Johnson told Mrs. Thrale, perhaps with a good deal of 
truth, was all that historians need possess . 1 And, as Professor 
Pirenne, the foremost of living Belgian historians, has reminded 
his countrymen, to narrate the story of his own homeland is 
one of the easiest tasks which an author can undertake. Most 
of the authorities lie open to his hand, easily accessible in pub- 
lic libraries or private collections ; and, though many works 
of this kind have been famous over all the world, such as 
Macaulay’s History of England , the commonplace task of com- 
piling a fairly creditable and useful volume does not call for 
literary attainments of a very high order. It was found in 
Belgium that as the intellectual life of the country developed 
historical writings gave way to works of a higher order . 8 

During the fifty years which followed the disruption of the 

1 “ But surely,” said Boswell on this occasion, “ an historian has reflections.” 
u Why, yes, sir,” Johnson answered, “ and so has a cat when she catches a mouse 
for her kittens.” 

* “ La predominance,” Pirenne says, “ des recherches historiques attest© tr£s 
tr&s souvent, dans une nation, le niveau peu elev4 de la culture savante. 
Pour la Belgique, en particulier, on ne peut gu&re douter qu’il ©n ait dt4 ainsi, 
lorsqu’on observe qu’& mesure que la vie intellectuelle s’y d^veloppe, Fhistoire 
y perd peu & peu la domination exclusive qu’elle avait exerc^e tout d’abord, 
©t qu*& cdtd d’elle d© nouvelles disciplines se font leur place au soleil.” L'Aca- 
dfrnie Rayale de Bdgique, depuis sa Fondation, p. 172. (Published in 1922.) 
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Kingdom of the Netherlands, the industry of the Belgian 
historians was incessant. There was neither a Michelet, a 
Carlyle, nor a Macaulay among them ; and they occupied a 
humble place on the roll of historical authors. But their works 
axe well arranged, carefully composed, sometimes fully “ docu- 
mented,” and give wonderfully complete accounts of the 
transactions with which they deal. They take no wide views. 
Their outlook is provincial. The “ philosophy of history ” 
does not interest them. They are painstaking chroniclers, who 
present a narrative of plain facts which are often within their 
own experience. The best known of them were practical 
politicians. Baron Nothomb, author of the Essai historique et 
politique sur la Revolution Beige, a large work in two volumes, 
was a prominent actor in the scenes which he describes. Baron 
de Gerlache, whose history of the Low Countries from 1814 
to 1830 is so well known, was the Catholic leader during the 
events which preceded the revolt of 1830 . Lebeau, who 
published as early as 1833 his Souvenirs Personnels et Corre- 
spondance Diplomatique, was the Minister of State whose speech 
in the National Congress at Brussels persuaded a hostile 
majority of deputies to accept the terms of separation from 
Holland, and thus made possible the accession of Leopold I. 
Louis de Potter, the intransigent revolutionary, also added to 
the mass of contemporary history by publishing his recollec- 
tions . 1 

Most of the Belgian histories written during the early days 
of independence were produced by members of the Acadimie 
Royale de Belgique. This institution traces its origin back to 
the Austrian period, when, in May 1769 , a small party of men 
of letters, only eight in number, most of whom came from 
Louvain or Ghent, met in Brussels, and founded a “ Society 
Litteraire.” This venture did not make progress. It was 
soon apparent that it must be reorganised and put on stronger 
foundations ; and in December 1772 , when Prince Charles 
of Lorraine was Governor of the Austrian Netherlands, the 
Empress Maria Theresa issued letters-patent establishing an 
“ Academie Imperiale et Royale des Sciences et des Belles- 
Lettres.” The members of the Literary Society were elected 
members of the Academy; and for some years there were 
frequent gatherings for the discussion of literary subjects. 
After a time the disturbed state of the country, as well as the 
constant interference of the Imperial Government at Vienna, 
made complete success impossible. But the members continued 
Souvenirs Personnels ( 1839 ). 
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to meet, to publish volumes, and decorate the authors with 
medals till May 1794, when Austria finally lost her Belgian 
dominions, and the Academy was dissolved. 

During the French period the Academy shared the fate of all 
the Associations which had formerly existed in the territories 
conquered by the Republic. It was suppressed until William I 
became Bang of the Netherlands. He restored it in 1816. From 
that time till the separation from Holland most of the Academi- 
cians, nominated by the King, were Dutch ; but it is said that, 
even in the year 1830, the Belgian and Dutch members were on 
perfectly cordial terms. After the creation of the Kingdom 
of Belgium the Academy, under the patronage of the two 
Leopolds, gradually rose to importance, and now flourishes as 
the Academie Royale de Belgique, under the patronage of 
King Albert. 

At first the output of historical publications in Belgium 
was almost entirely in the hands of the Academicians. But 
in 1834-1835 a Royal Historical Commission was appointed 
consisting of seven members, all of whom already were, or soon 
became, members of the Academy. It was now that so many 
prolific writers of contemporary history (histories “ of our own 
times ”) began to appear. The Commission was, nevertheless, 
instructed to conduct researches into more ancient periods 
and a commencement was made with the Collection des Chro - 
niques beiges inSdites of which twelve quarto volumes had been 
published by 1845. 1 * In that year the Government decided 
that the Royal Historical Commission and the Academy should 
work together, and this system of collaboration has continued 
ever since. 

One of the best-known historians of this period was Pro- 
fessor Moke, 8 of the University of Ghent, an Academician 
whose useful Histoire de la Belgique went through several 
editions, and is still recognised as a standard work. It covers 
the history of the Low Countries from the time of Julius Caesar 
to the French Revolution. Written in plain language, without 
any affectation of “ style,” it has no literary distinction except 
clearness of expression, and may be taken as a good example 

1 “ Le Bulletin , publid des Tann^e m$me de la fondation en 1834, peut-6tre 

considers comma la premiere revue savante qui dans le domaine des sciences 

de 1’ Erudition, ait paru dans le pays. Des savants strangers lui apporterent 

bientdt leur collaboration. H fut dds l’abord ce qu’il est rest4 depuis ; l’organe 

centred des recherches d’ histoire national© ” (L 3 * * * * Academie Boy ale de Belgique, 

p. 184). Since 1834 the Bulletin has been published regularly, except during 

the war. 

a 1808 - 62 . 
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of the unpretentious writings of the Belgian historians of his 
day. 

The labours of Gachard, 1 another Academician, among the 
archives at Simancas made his Correspondance de Philippe II 
sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas a valuable contribution to general 
history, as well as to the history of the Low Countries. His 
Archives des Etats Geniraux des Pays-Bas and his Correspond- 
ance de Marguerite de Parme also stand out as genuine pieces of 
original research, in which it has often been observed that he 
had an instinctive sense of proportion, in dealing with his 
materials, which led him to select, from a pile of manuscripts, 
exactly those documents which historians were likely to find 
useful. To Gachard belongs the merit of having been one 
of the few Belgian historians who have extended their studies 
beyond the Low Countries. 

Another archivist was Wauters, 1 now somewhat out of date, 
but to whom a debt of gratitude is due by students of the 
history of Belgium, when they take up the laboriously com- 
piled Table Chronologique des Chartres et Diplomes imprimes 
concernant Vhistoire de la Belgique , or read his account of the 
early history of the Communes. 

The influence of the Romantic Movement has been discerned 
in the History of Flanders by Kervyn de Lettenhove,* whose 
brilliant style has been compared to the style of Chateaubriand. 
He plunged deep into the records of the Middle Ages, and like 
Gachard, though not so fully, studied the archives of other 
countries besides his own. One of his contemporaries was 
Theodore Juste, 4 whose Histoire de Belgique , published in three 
bulky volumes, is the source to which most English writers 
who are interested in the story of the Low Countries have gone 
for information. The study of these volumes should be followed 
by a close examination of La Bivolution Beige de 1830 and Le 
Congres National de Belgique , two works which Juste brought 
out between 1872 and 1880. Though written without the 
experience, intimate knowledge, and authority of Baron de 
Gerlache or Baron Nothomb, these works, if read together with 
Juste’s monographs on the founders of the Belgian Kingdom, 
will give all the information which the ordinary reader can 
require on the subject of the revolt of 1830 and its authors. 

The stream of historical matter flowed on year after year ; 
but, with the exception of Gachard, and to a certain extent of 
Lettenhove, the Belgian writers were intensely provincial in 
their outlook. They were men of letters who, though living 
1 1800 - 85 . * 1817 - 98 , * 1817 - 91 . * 1818 - 88 . 
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in a country which was virtually a borderland, clung in the 
nineteenth century to the particularist ideas of the Middle 
Ages, and evidently failed to realise how closely the history 
of Belgium was intertwined with the history of other European 
countries, and particularly with the history of Germany and 
France. They were apt to treat Belgian affairs as if they had 
seldom been connected with the affairs of any other country, 
and this necessarily diminished the historical value of their 
works. Some inspiration came from France, but none from 
beyond the Rhine. The Belgian historians paid little, or rather 
no, attention to the scientific methods of Ranke, Mommsen, 
or von Sybel, till Professor Kurth of Liege, 1 with Professor 
Fredericq of Ghent, 8 set the example of extending the sphere 
of historical inquiries further than any of their predecessors, 
and may be said to have founded a new school, of which Pro- 
fessor Henri Pirenne, of Ghent, is the most distinguished 
representative. 

A native of Verviers, Henri Pirenne read under Kurth at 
Li6ge. From Liege he went as a student to Paris, Berlin, 
and Leipzig, and returned to Belgium admirably equipped for 
the career of an historian. A monograph on the local institu- 
tions of Dinant 8 was followed some years later by a graphic 
account of the Communal history 4 ; but he had already been 
appointed Professor of History at the State University of 
Ghent, and had commenced the work of his life, the Histoire 
de Belgique , of which four volumes had been published when 
the Great War began in 1914.* 

This work, which ought to be translated into English, has 
had a popular success in Belgium similar to the popular success 
of Macaulay, or of Green’s Bistory of the English People. 
Totally free from the old limitations which, arising partly from 
prejudice and partly from want of extensive study, made so 
many of the Belgian writers present what probably most 
foreign readers are convinced is a mistaken conception of 
Belgian history, Pirenne takes a wide view, and maintains 
that the inhabitants of his country and their culture are made 
up from a variety of elements. Their culture, in his eyes, lies 
open, like the frontiers of the land they live in, and is capable 
of exhibiting the finest ingredients of Franco-German civilisa- 

1 1847-1916. 

a 1850-1920. 

* Histoire de la Constitution de la Ville de Dinant (1889). 

4 Les Anciennes Democratic des Pays-Bas (1910). 

5 The first volume appeared in 1900, and the fourth, -which came down to the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1911. 
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tion harmoniously combined. A Walloon by birth, he knows 
the Flemish language, and has no doubt that Belgium can enjoy 
a common national life without sacrificing the Walloons to the 
Flemings or the Flemings to the Walloons. In a word, reject- 
ing the mediaeval regionalism which is still the creed of the 
extreme section of the Flamingant party, he devoutly believes 
in the existence of a Belgian nation which has been evolved 
from the turmoil and confusions of the past. 

It may be said that for many years after 1830 historians 
held the field of Belgian authorship. With very few exceptions 
they wrote in French. But in course of time other forms of 
literature appeared ; and it has often been said that there 
are two literatures in Belgium, French and Flemish. A fierce 
controversy has raged, and is indeed still raging, over the 
question of whether Flanders is, or ever has been, bilingual. 
That is a point which, if they think it worth while quarrelling 
about, experts in linguistic lore must decide among themselves. 
No foreigner, whether Dutch or English, should concern him- 
self about it. All he needs to know is that he hears two 
languages spoken in Belgium, and also that the authors whose 
names are most familiar to him, such as Maeterlinck, Ver- 
haeren, or Lemonnier, write in French, though they are 
Flemings. This, however, he can understand ; for a Belgian 
man of letters, if he writes in Flemish, must be content to have 
few readers, unless his works are translated into other languages. 
The fact, however, that the noble tongue which may be called 
the lingua franca of literature is known and spoken not only 
by the Walloons, but also by all educated Flemings (many of 
whom cannot speak a word of Flemish), and is also the medium 
of expression which the best-known Flemish authors use for 
communicating with the great world of letters, does not inter- 
fere with the convenient classification of Belgian writers as those 
who follow la litterature beige d' expression frangaise , and those 
who employ Flemish. For the literature of a country is not 
entirely a question of language. If it were, Pelleas et Melisande 
and La Vie des Abeilles, would belong to the literature of 
France, just as those who wrote the Cottar's Saturday Night 
and the Waverley Novels could be claimed as English authors. 

Distinctions are often drawn between Flemish and Walloon 
literature. We hear of the mystic dreaminess of the Flemings, 
of their crude realism, of the want of form in what they write, 
and, on the other hand, of the clear, bright, classic style of the 
Walloons. But it would not be difficult to show, if a minute 
investigation were possible, that the works of Walloons are 
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often steeped in as much dreamy mysticism as any works of the 
Flemings, and that there are Flemings who write with as much 
clear, logical precision as any of the Walloons. The men of 
letters of both races, however, whether they choose to express 
themselves in Flemish or in French, produce a literature one 
characteristic of which is common to both. It is often pervaded, 
except of course among those who deal with the dry bones of 
history, by a spirit of mystical idealism. A recent author 
has rightly said that this feature of Belgian literature is quite 
dissociated from any dogmatic faith . 1 This is true. But every 
Belgian, whether Walloon or Fleming, breathes from his earliest 
days, and all through life, whatever religious or political 
opinions he may profess, an atmosphere impregnated with the 
essence of Medievalism, especially on religious questions, 
Perhaps this strikes a foreigner the more forcibly because he 
finds himself living in a country which lies between sceptical 
France, free-thinldng Germany (despite the large Catholic 
element in the Rhineland), and Protestant Holland. But the 
Catholic Faith, with its forms and ceremonies, bulks so largel) 
in the everyday life of the Belgian people that one is led to t hird 
that it is the influence of the Church, its miracles, its super- 
natural claims, its partial glimpses of another world, by whiel 
the minds of the people, high and low, rich and poor, educatec 
and uneducated alike, are unconsciously impressed, and no 
any peculiar type of intellect, which has really produced th 
mysticism which can undoubtedly be found in almost every forn 
of Belgian literature. 

There is no escape from this mediaeval atmosphere. Withi] 
a stone’s-throw from the busy wharves of Antwerp, where th 
clang of machinery loading and unloading ships is heard a] 
day, you enter the dim twilight of the Cathedral, where Rubens 
“ Descent from the Cross ” hangs upon the wall, and th 
people are bending low before the altars and the images of th 
Holy Virgin and the Saints. It is the same everywhere 
and it is under an ever-present sense of mystery, of the supe] 
natural, that Belgian men of letters cannot but live and worl 
The literature of a country, if it is to be of any value, must nc 
only show the intellectual acquirements, and express tt 
opinions, of the educated and the learned, but must also refle< 
the emotions which stir the hearts of the common people, an 
display their habits, both good and bad. It is so with tl 
literature of Belgium, where novelists, poets, and dramatist 

1 HmjU Oammaerbs, Belgium rom the Roman Invasion to the Present Do 

p. m 
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though probably they have never been conscious of it, have 
worked under the perpetual influence of those mysteries in 
the midst of which they, like their fathers before them, have 
always lived ; at the same time their writings expose, and some- 
times even exaggerate, the follies or vices of their countrymen. 

Camille Lemonnier’s novel, Le Petit Homme de Dieu, gives 
a picture of how the mind of a Belgian of humble station 
might be affected by taking part in the Procession of Penitents, 
redolent of mediaeval mysteries, which walks every summer 
through the quaint old Flemish town of Fumes. 

Lemonnier took this scene exactly as it is enacted at the 
present day with all its mystic realism in the streets of Furnes. 
The hero of his novel is Ivo Mabbe, a working man who has 
walked so long as Jesus in the procession that at last he comes 
to believe that he himself is actually the Christ. Lemonnier 
shows insight when he makes a Flemish peasant suffer from a 
delusion such as this, which becomes so strong that he will 
not marry the Mary Magdalene of the procession, Cordula, a 
girl to whom he has been long engaged. Christ can pardon her 
sins, but cannot pollute Himself by taking her to -wife ! And 
the Petit Homme de Dieu goes further. He visits among the 
poor, mixes with the lowest, and puts in practice the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount. And then the inevitable happens, 
just as Lemonnier knew it would have happened in real life, 
to Mabbe. His comrades of the procession shrink from him. 
They laugh at him. They call him a fool. This only encourages 
him. At last the scales fall from his eyes, and he knows that 
he is not Jesus. He has given way to spiritual pride. But 
to be truly Chxistlike he must be humble; and so the tale 
goes on, till in the end he is wedded to Cordula. 

This is emphatically a Flemish novel, though Lemonnier 
always wrote in French. He was the author of many other 
novels, of which Un Mdle, published in 1881, is probably the 
best known. 

There is much that is unhealthy in the novels of Lemonnier ; 
and he was several times prosecuted for writings which were 
held to be contra bonos mores. But there is little or nothing to 
censure in, for example, Le Vent dans les Moulins, where an 
interesting and suggestive picture is drawn of Flanders and 
the industrious Flemings. And he struck a high note in Les 
Charmers, which was published in 1871. He had already 
defended France in a brochure, the quality of which was such 
that for a time Victor Hugo was supposed to be the author ; 
and in Les Charniers he expressed his hatred of war with a force 
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of eloquence and conviction which raised this work to the level 
of Zola’s Ddbacle and Bertha von Suttner’s Die Waffen Unier, 

This master of style and language, by far the greatest figure 
in la litterature beige d' expression frangaise, was fortunate in 
the moment of his death ; for he died in the summer of 1918, and 
thus escaped witnessing the horrors of the Four Years War* 

Lemonnier’s first work was Nos Flamands , published in 
1869, with the French motto 44 Nous-memes ou p£rir,” but 
obviously meant to rouse up the Flemings, literature in whose 
language seemed about to perish. The earliest leader, however, 
of what is known as the Flemish Renaissance was the journalist 
Jan Frans Willems. 1 But the line of Belgian men of letters 
writing Flemish in the nineteenth century really opened with 
Hendrik Conscience. 2 Born at Antwerp in the closing years 
of Napoleon’s reign, with a French father and a Flemish mother, 
he was the child of one of the marriages which were common 
at that time, and which, had the Empire lasted, would have 
helped to consolidate the rule of France over her Belgian 
provinces. After the fall of Napoleon, and during the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, he lived at Antwerp till 1830, when 
he served with the revolutionary forces. Eight years later 
he published his most popular work, De Leeuw van Vlaanderen , 
a romance inspired, there can be no doubt, by the Waverley 
novels, and probably most of all by Quentin Durward , which was 
very widely read in the Netherlands.* This “ Lion of Flan- 
ders,” melodramatic and appealing strongly to the provincial 
passions of the Flemings, celebrated their achievements in the 
struggle of the fourteenth century against Philip the Fair 
of France, and the famous victory at the Battle of the Golden 
Spurs. Hendrik Conscience was not, however, a particularist, 
but rather a Belgian nationalist, whom it is difficult to imagine 
supporting any 44 Flamingant ” movement aiming at the 
separation of the Flemish from the Walloon provinces. 

It was not till thirty years after the publication of the Lion of 
Flanders that he was elected a member of the Academie Royale ; 
but he long held a prominent place among Belgian men of letters. 
The Place Conscience near the Cathedral of Antwerp is named 
after him ; and in the Municipal Library there he is com- 

1 1793-1846. 

* 1812-83. 

* William I was at Li6ge soon after the publication of Quentin Durward , and 
insisted, on the authority of Scott, that Flemish used to be the language spoken 
there. Baron de Gerlache told him that was a mistake of Scott’s; but the 
TTynpr held to his own opinion. De Gerlache, Histoire du Bcyaume des Pays- 
Bas, II, 214. 
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memorated by a statue. Hendrik Conscience, it is said, 
“ taught his Flemish countrymen to read.” 

Three years before the Belgian Revolution, when Hendrik 
Conscience was a lad of fifteen, playing about in the streets of 
Antwerp, and picking up any scraps of knowledge he could 
find, a woman in the service of the Apostolic Nuncio at Munich 
gave birth to a son, of whom the Reverend Nuncio himself 
was suspected to be the father. 1 It is quite likely that this 
was merely a piece of scandalous gossip ; but the boy, who bore 
the name of Charles de Coster, received an education superior 
to his mother’s station, studied literature at Brussels, and 
made his bow to the public with Les L6gend.es Flamandes in 
the year 1857.* 

He wrote these stories of by-gone Flemish life in archaic 
French, which he thought best suited to their period. His 
Contes Brabangonnes, which appeared four years later, were in 
nineteenth-century French ; but he returned to the ancient 
dialect in the work by which he is best known, the wondrous 
tale of Ulenspiegel, the title of which would have warmed 
the heart of Sir Walter Scott.* The Legend of Ulenspiegel is 
one of those works which has always been more talked about 
than read. 4 There has never been a really large reading public 
in Belgium. This was notably the case in the lifetime of De 
Coster, when poverty was the lot of an author, unless he had 
a private fortune or was in the public service ; and, though 
he was made a Professor at the University of Brussels three 
years after the publication of Ulenspiegel, De Coster was a 
very poor man indeed when he died in 1879. Perhaps if he had 
been asked the question which Oliver Goldsmith was asked 
on his deathbed by Dr. Turton his answer would have been 
the same. 

About the time of De Coster’s death a revival of literature 
was at hand. Max Waller 1 founded La Jeune Belgique. George 
Rodenbach, who wrote that sombre story Bruges la Morte, 
came to the front. Lemonnier was one of the new school. 
George Eekhoud must be named, though he used his fine powers 

1 Bithell, Contemporary Belgian Literature, p. 28. 

4 Ah English translation was published in 1921. (Chatto & Windus, London.) 

* 14 La Legend© et les Aventures h^roiques, joyeuses et glorieuses d’ Ulenspiegel 
et de Lanune Goedzak au pays de Flandres et ailleurs.” 

4 “ Only in one country has this prose epic been justly appreciated as a book 
to be read ; the Germans, with their well-known logic, claim it as a German 
work, as a book which glorifies the sterling Germanic character (in the spirit 
of Pan-Germanism), and shows the wickedness and inferiority of the Latin races ” 
(Bithell, Contemporary Belgian Literature , p. 40). 

* The nom-de-plume of Maurice Warlomont. 
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as a man of letters, even something which was almost genius, 
to teach anarchy in the name of socialism, to encourage a bitter 
war of classes, and to pollute the literature of his country by the 
most obscene of writings. A long catalogue of Belgian authors 
writing novels, poetry, dramas, besides works on history and 
law, during the last forty years, could easily be compiled. 
The most familiar names are, of course, the names of Maurice 
Maeterlinck and Emile Verhaeren ; but their works are so 
well known and so widely read, and have been so much dis- 
cussed in France, Belgium, Great Britain, America, and other 
countries that there is really nothing left to say about them. 

On August 20, 1914 the Palais des Academies was appro- 
priated, in violation of the Hague conventions, by German 
troops, who expelled the officials. The building w T as turned 
into a hospital. Valuable books in the library were scattered 
about and damaged. Many of the Archives were destroyed 
or stolen. A collection of rare autographs and medals was 
pillaged. Works of art were mutilated. Most of the furniture 
was broken up or carried away. All -who went there soon 
after the Armistice can bear witness to the state in w T hich the 
disciples of Teutonic culture left the rooms in which the 
Belgian historians and other men of letters had been accus- 
tomed to meet. 

Professor Pirenne and his brother shared the fate of the 
Burgomaster Max, and were deported to Germany. But the 
Academicians who were left at liberty not only fearlessly 
refused to recognise the separation of the Walloon from the 
Flemish provinces, but addressed to the German Governor a 
solemn protest against the cruel deportations of working men. 
Meetings were held at intervals during the occupation; but 
it was not till January 1919 that regular business could be 
resumed. Among the foreign Associates were several who had 
signed the notorious Manifesto of the ninety-three German 
Professors at the beginning of the war ; and one of the first 
decisions of the Academy was that all nationals of the Central 
Powers must be excluded from membership. 

In August 1922 the Academy celebrated the completion of 
one hundred and fifty years since, in the reign of the Empress 
Maria Theresa and under the auspices of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, letters-patent had come from Vienna authorising the 
establishment of an Academy at Brussels, and the history 
of what is now the Acad6mie Royale de Belgique began. Next 
year, in April 1923, the fifth International Congress of Historical 
Studies was held at Brussels. It was the first since the war 
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(the last had met in London, 1913), and historians from all 
countries, except Germany and Austria, had been invited. 
The meetings, which lasted for a week, were held under the 
patronage of King Albert and presided over by Professor 
Pirenne, in the Palais des Academies, now restored almost to 
what it was before the invasion. The attendance, particularly 
of British, French, and American historians, was very large. 
In the intervals between the reading and discussion of 
learned papers, the foreign delegates were entertained with 
boundless hospitality; and each day the sun shone brightly 
on the gay capital of Brabant. 
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The number of works dealing with the history of Belgium and 
Luxembourg since 1830 is so large that it would be impossible, 
within the limits of the present volume, to mention more than a 
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(which are named in the chronological order of publication) may 
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Juste, La Revolution Beige de 1830. (1872.) 

Baron Nothomb, Essai historique et politique sur la Revolution Beige . 
(4th Ed., 1876.) 

Bulwer, Life of Palmerston . (1879.) 

Juste, Le Congres National de Belgique . (1880.) 

Servais, Le Grand Duchi de Luxembourg et le Traiti de Londres du 
11 Mai 1867. (1880.) 

Bothan, & Affaire du Luxembourg. (1883.) 

Stanley, The Congo and the Pounding of its Free State. (1885.) 
Abbe Balau, Soixante-dix ans d'histoire coniemporaine. (4th Ed., 
1890.) 

Correspondance diplomatique de Talleyrand. (1891.) 

Cattier, Droit et administration de Vfdtat IndSpendant du Congo . 
(1898.) 

De Lannoy, Les Origines diplomatiques de Vindependance Beige. 
(1903.) 

Boulger, History of Belgium , vol. ii. (1909.) 

Rowntree, Land and Labour : Lessons from Belgium . (1911.) 
MacDonnell, Belgium , her Kings , Kingdom , and People . (1914.) 

Headlam-Morley, The History of Twelve Days , July 24 to August 4, 
1914. (1915.) 

Ensor, * Belgium. (1915.) 

Wampach, Le Grand-DucM de Luxembourg et Vinvasion Allemande. 
(1915.) 

Pierre Nothomb, La Barriers Beige. (1916.) 

Van der Essen, L 3 Invasion Allemande en Belgique. (1917.) 

Baron Beyens, La Question Africaine. (1918.) 

Keith, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. (1919.) 

Putnam, Luxembourg and her Neighbours. (2nd Ed., 1920.) 

Van Kalken, Histoire de Belgique. (1920.) 

Yan der Linden, Belgium : the making of a Nation . (1920.) 
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Cammaerts, Belgium . . (1921.) 


The Bibliographic de THistoire de Belgique , by Professor Henri 
Pirenne, of the University of Ghent, enumerates most of 
the principal authorities for the general history of the Low 
Countries* 

Useful bibliographies will also be found in the following works : 

Cambridge Modern Bistory , vol. x, p. 843. 

Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy , vol. ii, p. 650. 

Putnam, Luxembourg and her Neighbours . 

The Foreign Office Handbooks on Belgium, Luxembourg, and Lim- 
burg, and the Congo. 

Ensor, Belgium . (This is a small, light volume, easily carried in 
the pocket, and may be recommended as a vade mecum for 
any traveller visiting Belgium for the first time.) 
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